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EDITOR’S ^REFACEL 

In the autumn of 19lV whvi |he seientific study iSf Ihe effects 
of war upon modern ^e passed suddenly from th^pry to history, 
the Division of Economics and History of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace proposed to adjust the programme 
of its researches to the new and altered problemf which the War 
presented. The existing psogramme, which had l^een prepared 
as the result of a conference of economists held at JSeme in 
1911, and which dealt with the facts then«at hand, hsCd just 
begun to show the quality oi its contributions ; but for many 
reasons it could no longer be followed out. A plan was therefore 
di'awn up at the request of the Director of the Division, in which 
it was proposed by means of ai^ 
to measure the economic cost of t 
which it was causing in the processes of civilization, ^uch an 
‘ Economic and Social History of the World War ’, it was felt, 
if undertaken by men of judicial temper and adequate training, 
might ultimately, by reason of its scientific obligalions to truth, 
furnish data for the forming of sound public opiipoir, and thus 
contribute fundamentaUy toward the aims of an institution 
dedicated to the cause of international pe^pce. 

The need for such an analysis, conceived and executed in the 
spirit of historical research, was increasingly obvious as the War 
developed, releasing complex forces of national life not only for 
the vast process of destruction but also for the stimulation of new 
capacities for production. This new economic activity, which 
under normal conditions of j^ce might have been a gain to 
society, and the surprising capacity, exhibited by the belligerent 
nations for enduring long and increasing loss—oftan. while ple- 
ating the outward semblance of new prospeivty— nuide necessary 
a reconsideration of the whole field of war economics. A double 
obligation was therefore placed upOn the Division of Economics 
*and History* It was obliged to concentrate its workftipon the 


historic^survey, to ^tempt 
le War jind the displacement 
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problem t^8 presented, and to study^it as a whole; in other 
words, to apply to it the tests apd disciplines of history. Just 
to the Wai itself was a single event, thou^ penetrating by seem- 
ingly uncoriljected ways to tile remotj/ft parts of the world, so 
the a&alysio of it must be deveS>p^ accor<hng to a plan at once 
all embracing &nd yet adjustable to the practical limits of the 
available data. * 

During the artu^l progress of the War, however, the execution 
of this plan for a scientific and objective study of war economics 
proved impo^ible in any large and authoritative way. Incidental 
studies and surveys^of portions of the field could be made and were 
made under the direction of the Division, but it was impossible to 
undertake a general history for obvicftis reasons. In the first place, 
an authoritative statement of the resources of belligerents bore 
directly on the conduct of armies in the field. The result was to 
remov^as far as possfele from scrutiny those data of the economic 
life of the countries at war which would ordinarily, in time of 
peace. Be readily available for investigation. In addition to this 
difficulty of consulting* documents, collaborators competent to 
deal with them were for the most part called into national service 
in the belligerent countries and so were unavailable for research. 

for a war history was therefore postponed until condi- 
tions would arise which would make possible not only access to 
essential documents but also the co-operation of economists, 
hist^nnans, and men of affairs in the nations chiefly concerned, 
whose joint work would not be misunderstood either in purpose 
or in content. , 

Upon the termination of the War the Endowment once 
more took up the original plan, and it was jound with but 
slight modification tot be applicable to the situation. Work was 
begun in the summer and autumn of 1919. In the first place 
a final conference yf the Advisory Board of Economists of the 
Division of Economics and History was held in Paris, whidi 
limited itself to planmng a series of short preliminary surveys of 
special fields, ^ince, (however, the purely preliminaty character 
oi ^uch studies was further empharizet^ by the fact that they, were 
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directed more .especially towards those problems whi<^were then 
fronting Europe as questions Af urgency, it was copudd^ best 
not to treat them as part of the ^eral survey but m^er as of 
'contemporary value in thl^ period of war settlement.^, was clear 
that not only could no general^fogramme be laid mym a friori 
by this conference as a whole* but that a new aaft more highly 
specialized research organization than that already existing would 
be needed to undertake the Economic and Socia^ History of the 
War, one based more upon national grounds m the first instance 
and less upon purely international co-operation. Until the facts 
of national history could be ascertained, it would be iifipossible 
to proceed with comparative analysis ; and thS different national 
histories were themselves of aknost baffling intricacy and variety. 
Consequently the former European Committee of Research was 
dissolved, and in its place it was«decided to erect an Editorial 
Board in each of the larger countries and^Cb nominate.jq^ecial 
editors in the smaller ones, who should concentrate, for the 
present at least, upon their own economic and social war history. 

The nomination of these boards by thevGeneral Editor was the 
first step taken in every country where the work has begun. And 
if any justification was needed for the plan of the Endowment, 
it at once may be found in the lists of those, diMinguished in 
scholarship or in public affairs, who have accepted the resjJliSnsi- 
biUty of editorship. This responsibility is by no means light, 
involving, as it does, the adaptation of the general editorial plan 
to the varying demands of national circumstances or method^ of 
work ; and the measure of success attained is due to the generous 
and earnest co-operation of those in charge in each country. 

Once the editoAal organization was established there could 
be little doubt as to the first step which sh(yild be taken in each 
instance toward the actual preparation of the history. Without 
documents there can be no history. The essential records of the 
War, local as well as central, have therefore to Sc^reeerved and to 
be inade available for research in so f af as is compatible with public 
interest. But this archival task is a very gi^i on%, bel^pging of 
ri|^t to the governments and qjbher owners of historical sources 
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and* not tlktiie hiatorkb or economist who,pro|>08e6 to me ttieiiL 
It is an obu^tion of ownership ; ftr afl sui^ documents are public 
trust. 31 ^ coUaboraton on tlis Sedtaoir of the war history^ there- 
fore» wo]; 0 i^ within their <Am field as researchers, codd only*^ 
survey the»ntuation as they folufil it wd ieia>rt their findings in 
the form of ^guides or manuals;* and perhaps by stimulating 
a comparison of methods, help to further the adoption of those 
found to be m^t practical. In every country, therefore, this was ^ 
' the point of depaAure for actual work ; although special mono- 
graphs havemot been written in every instance. 

Thirf first stage of the work upon the war history, dealing with 
little more than the externals of archives, seemed for a while to 
exhaust the possibilities of researoh. ’ And had the plan of the 
history been limited to research based upon official documents, 
little more could have been dpne, for once documents have been 
labelled ^ secret ’ few government officials can be found with 
sufficient courage or initiative to break open the seal. Thus vast 
massed of source material essential for the historian were effec- 
tively placed beyond his reach, although much of it was quite 
harmless from any point of view. While war conditions thus 
continued tb hamper research, and were likely to do so for many 
years to comb, some alternative had to be found. 

^rtunately such an alternative was at hand in the narrative, 
amply supported iby documentary evidence, of those who had 
played some part in the conduct of affairs during the war, or who, 
as^close observers in privileged positions, were able to record 
from first or at least second-hand knowledge the economic history 
of different phases of the great war, and of its effect upon society. 
Thus a series of monographs was planned coiisisting for the most 
part of unofficial }^t authoritative statements, descriptive or 
historical, which may best be described as about haff way between t 
memoirs and blue-books. These monographs make up the main 
body of the woric assigned so far. They are not limited to con- 
temporary, war-time studies^ for the economic history of the war 
must d^ with a loi|ger period than that of the actual fighting. 

It must coyer the years of deflation ’ as well, at least suffidently 
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ii possible in purely eo^emj^D^iyJiid^^ts. « 

With this phase <]l work, tie editorial^ problem, ns^umed 
new aspect. The series of mono^phs* had to Jb^ planned 
primarily with regaitikto uie avcSlability of contrililutors, rflther 
than of source material as in^e case of most histories ; for the 
contributors themselves controlled* the sources. This in turn 
involved a new attitude towards those two ideals which historians 
have sought to emphasize, otjnsistency and objectivity. In order 
to bring out the chief contribution of each writer it whs impossible 
to keep within narrawl}^ logical outlines ; facts vjould have to be 
repeated in different settings atid seen from dilferent angles, and 
sections included which do not he within the strict limits of history ; 
and absolute objectivity could not be obtained in every part. Under 
the stress of controversy or apolog}^ partial views would here and 
there find their expression. But these views are in some instances 
an intrinsic part of the history itself, contemporary measurements 
of facts as significant as the facts with which they deal. Moreover, 
the work as a whole is planned to furriish its own corruptive ; 
and where it does not, others will. 

In addition to this monographic treatment of sourq^ material, 
a number of studies by specialists is already in* preparajjpn, 
dealing with technical or limited subjects, historical or statisTi^. 
These monographs also partake to some extent of the nature of 
first-hand material, registering as they do the data of history 
close enough to the source to permit verification in ways impossible 
later. But they also belong to that constructive process by which 
history passes from analysis to synthesis. The process is a long 
and diflScult one,^however, and work upon it has only just begun. 
To quote an apt characterization, in the firslt stages of a history 
like this oAe is only ^ picking cotton The tangled threads of 
events have still to be woven into the pattern <jt history ; and for 
this cr^tive and constructive work different plans and organiza- 
tions may be needed. 

^ In a ^rk which is the product of soieomplex and varied 
oowq>epation as this, it iS| fanpossible to indicate ia any but 
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a most ged|^ way the apportionment of respondbifity of editon 
and antnon^or the contents, of fre different monographs. For 
the plan .^ the ‘History as d wliole and its effective execution 
the General Editor is respoinible ; but the arrangement of thtf 
detaffed psqi^^ammes of study lias^ been largely the work of the 
different Editofial Boards and divisional Editors, who have also read 
the manuscripts prqiared under their direction. The 
of a monogmpli in this series, however, does not commit the editors 
to the opinions or conclusions of the^ authors. Like other editors, 
they are askftd to vouch for the scientific merit, the appropriate* 
ness ana usefulness of the volumes admitted to the series ; but 
the authors are naturally free to make their individual contribu- 
tions in their own way. In like manner the publication of the 
monographs does not commit the Endowment to agreement 
with any specific conclusiona which may be expressed 
The responsibihty of the Endowment is to History itself— an 
obligation not to avoid but to secure and preserve variant narra- 
tives dhd points of view, in so far as they are essential for the 
undei;ptanding of the War as a whole. 


J. T. S. 
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This work is an attempt to degcribe the mfluenc^f'the j^ar 
on the activities of the govemmeifts of the Domyfons and on 
their relations to the government o^the United Kingdom. The 
Question has been treated in the main in its poetical aspect; 
it would have been impossible ^thin the limits of space available 
to deal in any adequate detail with the economic problems which 
faced the Dominion governments, or the modes iq which they were 
handled, and these topics will form the subject of special mono- 
graphs. Even in the case of political issues it has been necessary 
to select only those items which are of chief practical importance, 
and to pass over problems whose interest is predominantly, legal. 
Attention has in the main been concentrated on the events in 
the period prior to the ratification of the peace with Germany ; 
it would be premature yet to estimate the effect on Imperial 
relations of the proceedings at the Geneva meeting of (he League 
Assembly, • •• 

It has been necessary to assume for the purpose of the tJfc- 
cussion of war conditions those views as to the legal and constitu- 
tional position of the Dominions, for which arguments ami 
authorities are adduced in my Responsible Government m the 
Dominions and Imperial Unity and the Dominions, 

To the High Conynissioners for the Dominions I am indebted 
for valuable information, and to^y wife for ^criticism and other 
md. I desife also to express my appieciation of the action of 
tho Carnegie Endowment for International Peace in including 
this work in their series and of the care bestowed b^ the Clarendon 
Presa in its production. 

A. BEBBI£DAL£ E£^ 

UlOTKfSlTY OV BdINBUBGB. 
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1. Political Institutions 

The territories comprising the British Empire faUj^as regards 
their poHtical institutions, into two well-defined grojjipe^ in the 
one division are India, the Crown Colonies, and the Protectorates, 
such as Nigeria ; in the other the United Kingdom and the five 
Dominions, the title formally accorded in 1907 to the Dominion 
of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of 
Zealand^ the Union of South Africa, and Newfoundland. The 
territories of the former group possess much variety of government, 
and India and Malta have both progressed in regard to certain 
matters of internal concern beyond the normal restrictions of 
their status ; but with these exceptions the rule prevails that the 
^Executive Government is carried on by ofl&cers whose tenure of 
office depends on the pleasure of the Imperial Government, and 
whose duty it is to obey the instructions of that (jotemment in the 
exercise*of their functions. Though the assistance of non-offidal 
representatives of the people, either nominated or elected, is 
‘Obtained u» legislation, the Executive Government in almost 
every case has jpower to secur| t^ passing of any legislation which* 

1169.82 
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it holds .essential to the interests of the territory. While, there- 
fore, the territory is administeied the interests of its population, 
the decision as t6 the true clj^racter of its needs rests, not with 
the people but with 'the Imperial Government find Parliament. 

In the -l^ted Kingdom yfd* the Dominions the Executive 
Government is Immediately responsible to Parliament, represent- 
ing the will of the people in etfch territory. The concession to the 
Colonies from ^840 onwards of the system of the control of the ' 
executive by Parhament was undoubtedly the only means by 
which the cohtinuance within the Empire of Canada, Australasia, 
and Sotith Africa could have been secured. But it raised at once 
a problem which 'contemporary opinion deemed insoluble : how 
can there be unity in an Empire if^the Governments of the com- 
ponent parts are not ultimately responsible to a single authority ? 

But the issue did not press hardly in the early days of 
colonial self-government, especially as the colonies were numerous 
and thinly peopled, and engrossed in local affairs. It became, 
however, more real when in 1867 the Dominion of Canada was 
formed by the federation of the most important of the North 
American colonies, in 1900 the six colonies of Australia formed 
a federal Commonwealth, and in 1909 the four South African 
colonies merged in a Union, for thus there came into 
existence powerful Governments representing large areas with 
important and rapidly increasing populations and possessing both 
the resources and the desire to take part in other than merely 
Iqpai affairs. 

By 1914 in this way there existed in addition to the Executive 
Government and ^Parliiiment of the United Kingdom, similar 
forms of government in the five Dominions. In New Zealand and 
Newfoimdland the form of government was purely unitary ; in 
the Union of South Africa the Parliament had full powers of legis- 
lation, but, as a concession to local feeling, when it was decided 
not to create a Federal Government, limited powers of legislatipn 
were assigned tb Provincial Councils and corresponding adminis- 
trative functions were assigned to Executive Committee^ in the 
Cape of Good Hope^, Natal, Transvaal, and the Orange Free State. 
In Canada and Aust^^lia, on the other hand, true federal constitu^j- 
lions were, created with a careful dil/ision of powe^ between the 
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federal and local govemments and legislatures. There were, 
however, marked distinctions l|ptween the aims of the statesmen 
who brought into being the federating of theXiahadian Provinces 
and the Australian colonies ; the foimer aimed at securing as 
great a measure of unky as was pri^ticable, influence 4n no ^all 
degree by the lessons of the war of secession in th# United States, 
and anxious to consolidate British pf>wer in North America against 
the possibility of conflict with the States. In ^/^ustralia local 
autonomy was more strongly demanded, fear of foreign attack 
was less felt, and it was necessary to leave as much®authority as 
possible to the local legislatures. In the division of poweif, there- 
fore, between the Dominion Parliament and th^ Provincial Legis- 
latures the principle adoptee^ was that the latter should have 
strictly defined authority over all merely provincial matters 
while in all other matters power would be vested in the Dominion 
Parliament. In Australia, on the other hand, the State Parlia- 
ments retained all the authority they had as colonial Parliaments, 
save where it was specifically ' taken from them as in the case of 
customs and excise and defence, while the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment was given exclusive powers in a few lAatters, and concurrent, 
but paramount, authority in a large number of qpestions of 
common interest. A further security to the States provided, 
in the fact that their legislation was not made subject tojdis- 
allowance by the Commonwealth Government, their Governors 
were appointed by the Imperial Government, and not by the 
Commonwealth Government, and they remained in direct communi- 
cation on all matters within their sphere of authority with the 
Imperial Government. On the other hand, in.Canada provincial 
Acts might be disallowed by the Dominion Government only, the 
Lieutenant-Governors were appointed by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, and direct communication with the Imperial Government 
.was not permitted. 

. In the Dominions, the States, and the Provinces of Quebec 
and Nova Scotia, the legislatures were bi-cameraf ; in the other 
Canadiah Provinces single chambers were held sufficient. The 
lower houses were elective, practically on adiilt suffinage, but only 
Australia and New Zealim^ were womex^ eligible to vote ; in 
Canada the t^rm House of iDommons was adopted iq*imitation 
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of the British usage; in the Commonwealth and New Zealand 
House of Reptesentatives, and*in 1<ie others, Legislative Assembly 
or House' of Assembly. The qpper houses or Legislative Councils 
were^ nominee in Quebec, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, New South 
Wales, and Queensland, elec^jive in Victoriar, South Australia, 
Western Australia, and Tasmania ; in the dominion of Canada, 
the Commonwealth, and the Union of South Africa, the Senates 
were chosen as^to secure due representation of the different 
parts* of these Dominions ; that of (Canada was nominee, that of 
the CommonWealth purely elective, that of the Union four-fifths 
elective*and one-fifth nominee. In New Zealand nomination as the 
mode of choice was abandoned before the war, but the change did 
not become effective during its course. The relations between 
the upper and the lower houses, when the former were nominee, 
were supposed to follow the principles applicable in the United 
Kingdom as regards the relations of the House of Commons and 
the House of Lords prior to the enactment of the Parliament Act 
of 1911 ; since, however, in Canada, Quebec, and Nova Scotia, the 
number of members was limited and the tenure was for life, no 
constitutional means olf overcoming a deadlock existed. In the 
case of tho. elective upper houses legal attempts were made to 
define th«»iselationships, but without achieving complete success. 
In practice the lower house possessed the monopoly of initiating 
expenditure, but the upper claimed the right of free criticism and 
an equal share in all other legislation. 

o lite Executive Governments followed closely the British 
model. The place of the King, in whose name the Government 
was conducted, was taken by the Governor, styled in the case of 
the federations, the Union, and New Zealand Governor-General, 
and in the Canadian Provinces Lieutenant-Governor. In his 
actions, whether in*' exercise of 1:he royal prerogative or under 
statutory authority, he w^s guided by his ministers^ who held . 
office nominally fit his pleasure, really at the pleasure of the 
majority of the'" lower house of the legislature. Collectively the 
ministers constituted the Cabinet, which normally included all 
holders of mihisterial office, contrary to the British practice under 
which only the more important imnisters were indcided in it;^ 
a divergenfce explained by the sm^ numbers of ministers in 
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Dominion Governments. tThe Cabinet constituted the l^xeditive 
Council (in Canada styled Pr%y Council) of the Governor, and 
by its advice were issued Orders iiy Council, just as in the United 
Kingdom Orders of the King in Council are issued on the advice 
of the Privy Council# At theSe*fermal meetings ^ the Council 
the Governor might preside, Cut lixe the King heluever took part 
in Cabinet meetings. A distinctten, however, must be noted 
between the Executive Council and the Privy Council ; the latter 
included besides ministers jyst and present Wny high officials 
who might take part in the passing of formal OrdeJ^, but in the 
Dominions none but ministers actually in office were summoned 
to meetings of the Executive £Iouncil. The udit'y of the Cabinet 
depended on the person of the Prime Minister, who was com- 
missioned by the Governor to form an administration ; on his 
resignation or death it was dissolved and it became incumbent 
on the Governor to select a new Premier. The obligations of 
ministers to the Premier and the Cabinet were similar to those 
recognized in the United Kingdom ; while a minister was entitled 
to carry out the routine administration of his office without refer- 
ence to other ministers, he must obtain fheir concurrence in any 
legislative proposals, and must not adopt any impo^nt step in 
policy without their sanction. 

V^ile the relation of the Governor to his ministers had J)een 
closely assimilated to that of the King and his ministers in the 
United Kingdom, the assimilation was not complete in 1914; 
a Governor could not, it was held, carry on the Government s^ve 
with ministerial advice, but he could decline to accept that advice 
if he were prepared, in the event of his minisjers resigning as the 
outcome of his refusal, to find other ministers to carry on the 
Government and to take responsibility to Parliament for his 
refusal. The measure of authority thus recognized was, it may 
be noted, very restricted ; it merely permitted a Governor, if he 
thought that the ministry had ceased to represent the will of the 
people, to refuse to act on its advice, and the power was admitted 
becausb the people on the whole regarded it desirable that such 
a saf^uard should exist. 

• Underlie direction of mjpisters the detailed work of adminis- 
tratioh was ^trusted to civil servants, whose position was secured 
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in Austria, New Zealand, and the TJgion, by the- institution of 
Civil Service* Commissions ii> or/er to obviate political inter- 
vention 'f in Cansfda and Newfoundland, on the other hand, despite 
efforts at reform, the*civil service was largely affected by political 
influ^ces. • all cases the ci^ service lacked* in some degree the 
status of the Service of the united Kingdom; ministers were 
expected to give more detailed attention to business than was 
possible in the^ latter case, and it was difficult to induce Parlia- 
ments to recognize that adequate Remuneration must be offered 
in order to rfttract men from the more tempting careers offered 
in the professions and commerce. 

The Judiciary,* on the other hajid, maintained the best tradi- 
tions of the United Kingdom. Security of tenure for the judges 
of the Supreme Courts was assured under the constitutions by 
requiring the assent of both houses of Parliament to their removal 
from office, and, while the removal of judges of the lower courts 
was simpler, the fact that decisions lay from their decrees to the 
Supreme Court provided an effective barrier to any executive 
interference with the course of justice. The Judiciary had, more- 
over, a function not exei'cised by the ordinary courts of the United 
Kingdom. ,The latter were constantly called upon to interpret 
Acts of tlae£§rliament of the United Kingdom, but they could not 
call ip question the validity of any such Act. In the Dominions 
the Courts were bound to decide whether the Acts of the Dominion 
Parliaments were within the constitutional powers of these legis- 
latures, and, if so, whether they were nevertheless invalid because 
they were inconsistent with an Imperial Act, applicable to the 
Dominion. This function was of the highest importance in the 
case of the federations and the Union, in which the courts were 
constantly invoked to declare the validity or invalidity of legis- 
lation on constitutional grounds. • 

Closely parallel as was the structure of Dominion administra- 
tion to that of the United Kingdom, it differed from it in onn 
essential— the Parliament of the United Kingdom was possessed 
of full sovereign authority of legislation, while the Do'minion 
Parliaments held oi^y a derivative authority granted by the 
Imperial*Parliament or in the case oi^ Newfoundland by “the Crown^< 
under the prerogative, to legislate^foiithe peace, or^er, and good 
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government of the Domityon. Similarly the Gk>yemment of the 
United Kingdom was an lmp€|ial .Government, while Dominion 
Governments were Governments (^f dependencies. From these 
considerations it necessarily followed that the legisjation of 
Dominion Parliaments, thougB Extremely wide i|^ scope, * was 
subject to certain definite r&tric^ions. In the •first place, its 
operation was limited to the territorial limits of the Dominion, 
including its territorial waters, while the Impeijal Parliament 
could legislate for British subj^ts throughout tBe world. Secondly 
a Dominion Parliament mignt not pass legislatioi# inconsistent 
with its position as a dependency ; thus it could not authorize 
a declaration of war, or annei^tion of territory, 'or the secession 
of the Dominion from its subordination to the United Kingdom. 
Thirdly, Dominion legisIation*could not over-ride Imperial legis- 
lation applicable to the Dominion nor take away the power of the 
Imperial Parliament to pass Acts binding the Donunion, a principle 
in itself obvious but expressly enacted in the Colonial Laws 
Validity Act of 1865. Fourthly, Dominion legislation might be 
disallowed by the Imperial Government after it had been enacted 
by the two houses of the legislature and assented to by the Gover- 
nor, or the Governor might be required to reserve the^Bill for the 
consideration of the Imperial Government, in which evgntit would 
lapse unless expressly assented to within a limited period. Simi- 
larly a Dominion Executive had no locus standi in international 
affairs ; a Dominion Government could not accredit or receive 
a diplomatic representative from a foreign country or conclude 
a treaty of any kind ; if its citizens had grievances in foreign 
countries, representations must be made by the Imperial Govern- 
ment on which devolved the protection of British subjects abroad ; 
if foreigners had grievances against a Dominion, they had to be 
put forward to the Imperial Gowemment. The Judiciary in the 
Dominions was also subject to Imperial control, for from decisions 
iq civil matters — ^and exceptionally also in criminal questions— an 
app^ might be brought to the Judicial Committee of the Imperial 
Privy Council, which thus obtained the opportunity of securing 
the due observance by Dominion courts qf the supremacy of 
ilmperial over Dominion l^islation. 

In f ractii^, of course, tUb All exercise of Imperial supremacy 
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would have nullified the concession of .self-government, and it 
became the ^task of the Secrptai^ of State for the Colonies, the 
minister of ^e Imperial Government charged with the control of 
Dominion affairs sul^'ect to the general supervision of the Cabinet, 
to decide in what cases it was (^entiaLto^ssert the rights of the 
Imperial Government and Pa/liam(;nt* By 1914 the rule had been 
effectively established that in all matters of internal government 
the Dominions must be allowed the decision of the action to hem 
taken, howev^ much their policy might diverge from that which 
was adoptedby the Imperial Government for the United Kingdom, 
wheth^ as regards fiscal matters, social legislation, or family 
relations. Even die right of free amendment of the constitution 
was recognized as belonging to the Dominions ; in the case of 
Canada, however, the right was i^verely limited because of the 
fact that the constitution represented a federal pact which could 
not be varied save by the consent of the parties concerned, so that 
change was impossible unless the provinces and the Dominion 
were in agreement to ask the Imperial Parliament to amend the 
British North America Act. In the case of the Commonwealth 
authority to change was granted to the Parliament, or either house, 
supported by a majority in a referendum to the electorate, but the 
power of cnange was limited to alterations consistent with the 
federal structure of the constitution in accordance with the 
intention of the framers of that document. For any further change 
an Imperial Act was requisite as in the case of the Dominion of 
Canada. Within the limits of the federal constitutions, however, 
the Provinces and the States were left free to alter their constitu- 
tions as they thought fit, subject, of course, to the Imperial right 
'ot disapproval of any change hostile to. the continuance of the 
unity of the Empire. The constituent powers of the Parliaments 
of the Union of South Africa, N^w Ze^nd, and Newfoundland, 
were absolute, subject only to the same contingency. 

2. Imfebiol Co-op££Ation in Business Affaies 
1 

The extraordinary completeness of the freedom from bnperial 
control of th^ Dominions in all internal affairs rendered co-opera- 
tion between ihe Doininions and the Imperial Govemm^t a mattei^o 
of pressing importance, and an eff^tive means to this end was 
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presented in periodical Cen|f rences between representatives of the 
different governments. The firsf oi these Conferences was held 
in 1887 to celebrate the Jubilee of Queen Victoria’s reign^ and 
membership of it was extended to representatives from .some of 
the Crown Colonies. Jl was folTo^ed in 1894 on tly invitation 
of the Canadian Government b^ a Conference at Ottawa confined 
to representatives of the Governments of the self-governing 
^lonies, which discussed problems of Imperial p^ 5 rference and 
communications. Further Conferences followefl in' 1897 on the 
occasion of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, and in 1902 at King 
Edward VIFs coronation ; at the latter meeting it was agreed that 
Conferences should be held ev^ry four years. ^Ih 1905 Mr. A. 
L 3 d;telton, as Secretary of State for the Colonies, suggested that 
the work of the Conference — ^which might be styled in future 
Imperial Council — should be supplemented by the creation of 
a permanent body representative of the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies, which would carry out on the instructions of the Con- 
ference such inquiries as were referred to Royal Commissions 
or departmental committees in matters affecting the United 
Kingdom alone. The suggestion was coldly received by Canada, 
and the Liberal Government which took office in the. United 
Kingdom at the close of 1905 did not endorse Mr. j^yttelton’s 
proposal. At the Colonial Conference of 1907 which followed, 
the title of the Conference was altered to Imperial Conference, and 
a formal constitution was prescribed ; the Conference would con- 
sist of the Prime Ministers of the United Kingdom, Canada, the 
Commonwealth of Australia, New Zealand, the Union of Sout^ 
Afnca, and Newfoundland, and the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, who would preside in the absence of tfie Prime Ministef. 
of the United Kingdom. Other Imperial and Dominion ministers 
might attend meetings ; but, save with special permission, only 
two ministers should speak for any unit on one topic, and each 
unit should have one vote only, llie full Conference was to meet 
once in four years ; subsidiary Conferences might be held to deal 
with important questions arising between the regular meetings, 
or matters of minor imporUmce requiring e:Q)ert investigation. 
The resolutions of the Conferences, however, were to be^aerely 
advisory ; they were not to Ifinff even those Govemmedts which 
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supported them to adhere to them if further investigation they 
proved to present difficulties <4 execution. 

No. restrictibn was laid down as to the subjects of discussion^ 
and at the first meeting of the Imperial Conference in 1911 a wide 
range of* t^ics was discuss^, *includi^ Imperial relations, the 
treatment of British Indians, an Imperial Court of Appeal, inter- 
national relations, naturalisftition, commercial relations, Imperial 
steamship communications, postal and telegraph reforms, emigrrf^ 
tion and labour*^ exchanges, shining conferences and rebates, 
coinage, weights and measures, umformity of law as to companies, 
trade*marks, patents, copyright, compensation for accidents, in- 
come tax and ddath duties, legislation as to destitute and deserted 
persons, recognition of Imperial and Dominion judgements, the 
law of conspiracy, Suez Canal dues. Imperial Exhibitions, and the 
celebration of the King’s birthday. From the point of view of 
commercial relations the most important step taken was the 
decision to secure the appointment of a Royal Commission, repre- 
sentative of the Governments concerned, charged with the duty 
of investigating the natural resources of each part of the Empire 
represented at the Cbnference, ‘ the development attained and 
attainably and the facilities for production, manufacture, and 
distributi(g;i ; the trade of each part with the others and the out- 
side world, the food and raw material requirements of each, and 
the sources thereof available, to what extent, if any, the ti*ade 
between the different parts has been affected by the existing legis- 
lation in each, either beneficially or otherwise, and by what 
methods consistent with the existing fixed policy of each part the 
trade of each par^ with the others may be improved and extended.’ 
The resolution served a double purpose : since the Conference of 
1894 the Dominions had passed resolutions approving the principle 
of Imperial preference, but the Imperial Government had b^n 
unable to accept any obligation to give colonial products a pre- 
ference in the ^ritish market. In 1903 Mr. Chamberlain, then 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, had been converted to a belief 
in Tariff Reform as the most secure means of effecting*Imperial 
unity ; butrthe Unionist Prime Minister, Mr. A. J. Balfour, was 
unablelo adopt in full his colleague’s point of view, partly because 
a strong "section of the UnionisS^ nJanifested distipct hostility to 



any policy of tampering with<f reedom of trade. At the Conference 
of 1907 the Liberal Governments^ wMch had largely derived its 
majority from its vigorous defence of Free Trade, Vas unable to 
make any concession, and the refusal was the -cause of some dis- 
satisfaction, especially tn Australia^ In 1911, thejrefore, the 
Grovenunent of the United Kin^om was anxious to avoid dis- 
turbing the harmony of Imperial rdations by an acrimonious 
dbntroversy on this issue, and the Dominion Governments had 
no wish to insist on a discussioiy which could nof be fruitful. At 
the same time it was held that great value would a 1 :tach to a 
systematic investigation of inter-imperial commercial relations 
by a Commission charged with 9 ascertaining facffs and making 
recommendations, subject to the principle that in their suggestions 
they must respect the fixed policy of each part of the Dominions. 

The labours of the Commission began in 1912 ; the inquiries 
on which they embarked were exhaustive, and had not been 
brought to a conclusion before the outbreak of the war. They 
were completed while hostilities were yet in progress, and though 
the value of the recommendations of the Commission was seriously 
reduced by the changes in conditions producfed by the war, much 
material of value was collected and made available for ^he guid- 
an<;e of the Imperial and Dominion Governments. 

3. Defence and Foreign Affairs 

The grant of self-government in internal affairs necessarily 
involved the duty of each colony to make provision for mainte-^, 
nance of internal order and, so far as its resources permitted, for its 
protection against external aggression, though ihp Imperial Navy 
assumed the main burden of safeguarding the colonies from hostile 
attacks. Imperial troops were, therefore, withdrawn from the 
Colonies save in so far as their presence was rendered desirable for 
the protection of naval bases such as those of Halifax and Esqui- 
malt in Canada, from which Imperial troops were not finally 
withdrawn until 1905, when Canada spontaneously^accepted the 
burden of* supplying the necessary mem. In the Union of South 
Africa Imperial troops remained up to the outlyeak o(>the war of 
1914. The local forces of the, Colonies were wholly mnCer the 
control of their^ Governments fiifS legislatures, and the Imperial 
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Arm; Act expressly provided that^colonial legislation should be 
applicable<to colonial forces ev^n beyond the limits of the colony 
if the colonial legislatures so desired. The system adopted 
depended on the choice of each Dominion ; while Canada up to 
the outbr^k of war remai]^^ faithful to a mihtia system which 
in practice ^as entirely voluntary, Australia and New Zealand, 
apprdiensive of danger from Japan, adopted in 1909-10 a system 
of compulsory training for boys and youths, and the Union frf 
South Africa in* 1912, in order tj) secure safety against a native 
rising, adapted a system under which training was compulsory, 
but only a certain number of those liable were actually called upon. 
In all these calces, however, on]^ local defence was contemplated 
in the application of compulsion, and Newfoundland had no 
military force of any kind. 

While no attempt was made by the Imperial Government to 
secure control of the military forces of the Dominions, it was 
agreed, as the outcome of the Colonial Conference of 1907 and 
a subsidiary Naval and Military Conference in 1909, that an 
Imperial General Staff should be created to study military science 
in all its bearings atid to collect and disseminate to the various 
Govemi^ents military intelligence. It was to work in communica- 
tion witl^General Staffs created in the Dominions, which, though 
imder the control of the Dominion Governments, were to corre- 
spond direct with the Imperial General Staff and to prepare in 
conjunction with it schemes for the training, education, and war 
^ organization of the military forces of the Dominions. No obliga- 
tion, however, was accepted by the Dominions to supply troops 
in war time, an^ when the war broke out little had been done to 
plan** concerted action. 

In regard to naval defence provision was made as early as 
1866 by the Colonial Naval Defence Act for colonies to maintain 
local flotillas for harbour and coast defence, and the Australian 
colonies took advantage of the authority thus conferred. .The 
acceptance of a share of the burden of Imperial defence on a wider 
basis was delayed jmtil 1887 when, in return for an incrfease in the 
British sqitadron pn the Australian station, small subsidies were 
fmmi^d by the Australasian Qolonies. The policy of subsidy 
was reaffirmed in 1902 by tKb Colonial Conferee. *But the 
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principle of contribution wa* disliked in the Commonwealth and 
a su^estion was made instead for the creation of a Commonwealth 
fleet. This proposal raised at once the difficult pitoblem of legal 
control and international relations, and it was mot until the Naval 
and Military Conference«of 1909, as the outcome, of* the un- 
easiness created in the Empire Tby revelations of German naval 
ambitions, that the principle of the cfeation of a Commonwealth 
Abet was conceded, while Canada at the same time adopted 
a similar policy. New Zealand, frn the other han^, preferring the 
older plan of a pecuniary contribution and undertakin^to present 
a battle-cruiser to the Empire. In 1911 the legal and international 
difficulties, inherent in the creation of units ndf’ under direct 
Imperial control in time of peac^ were removed by an agreement 
which secured that Dominion fleets should normally be confined 
to definite areas and should in matters of international intercourse 
act under Imperial instructions, while in time of war it was con- 
templated that full control would be conferred by the Dominion 
Governments on the Imperial Board of Admiralty. In 1918 New 
Zealand, consequent on the fall of the Liberal Government in the 
preceding year, changed her naval policy, abd decided to create 
a small unit under her own control. 

For the co-ordination of the consideration of pr^^bloms of 
naval and military defence there existed the Committee of Im- 
perial Defence. This body owed its existence to the interest 
taken by Mr. Balfour, as Prime Minister, in defence questions ; its 
constitution was elastic, the Prime Minister being, in Mr. Balfour’s 
view, the only essential member, but the ministers in charge of 
Army and Navy affairs, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
Secretaries of State for Foreign Affairs and the Colonies "were 
among those often summoned, while military and naval experts 
were normally pres'ent. The funttions of the Committee were 
essentially advisory, not executive, and it was called into being 
to deal as a whole with the problems of home, coloj^ial, and Indian 
defence. Its elasticity of composition permitted thfe summoning 
of Dominion ministers to discuss questions involving Dominion 
interests, and the Coloflfcl Conference of 1907 {prmally agr^ on 
the principle* that the Committee should advise on any local 
question^if it wye in^4ted to do ^5 by the Government interested, 
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and that a Dominion representative^should be summoned to any 
meeting at which such questions were discussed if the Dominion 
Goveimnent ^ desired. It was, of course, clearly understood 
that the advice given by the Committee was not binding on the 
Dbminion povemment, which Remained tfree to accept or reject 
it at pleasure. 

Little use was made by the Dominions of the arrangement 
agreed to iij 1907, but in 1911 the Imperial Government endeIN 
voured to cbnvfert the Committee of Imperial Defence into an 
important^element in the conduct of Imperial relations, by using 
it as a means of keeping the Dominions in touch with foreign 
affairs in their bearing on defence problems. It had been conceded 
from the beginning of the self-government of the Dominions that 
foreign affairs rested with the Imperial Government, but it was 
assumed that in her conduct of Imperial foreign policy the United 
Kingdom would have due regard to the needs of the Dominions. 
The assumption was justified by the practice of the Imperial 
Government. From the first it admitted that any colony should 
be consulted before any transaction affecting it was concluded, 
and by 1880 it was agreed that no commercial treaty should be 
made bidding on a colony without its consent, and that special 
conunercigl agreements would be negotiated if possible with 
foreign powers when desired by the Colonies. In pursuance of 
these principles commercial treaties entered into by the United 
Kingdom were made applicable to the colonies only if they ex- 
pressed a desire to adhere, and the right of separate withdrawal 
was obtained in treaties concluded in and after 1899, while, as 
the result of the Imperial Conference of 1911, clauses were intro- 
duced into treaties concluded under the old system permitting 
their termination separately in respect of any Dominion which so 
wished. The first separate commercial treaty in the interest of 
a colony was concluded in 1893 regarding Franco-Canadian trade, 
and in 1894 and 1907 general principles regarding such negotiations 
were laid down, which effectively secured the position of the 
Dominions in tariff negotiations. 

ColoniakGovei^iments were also interested in political ques- 
tions directly affecting their imme^te concerns ; but to the larger 
issues of foreign policy they dis^jfed no little indifferenee, a fact 
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easily explicable from the absorbing character of their struggles 
to settle the vast territories un^er their control. The results, 
however, of this indifference were embarrassing, for colonial 
Governments failed to appreciate the interconnexion of general 
and local issues, and thus resen1;ed with undue bittemess £he 
sacrifices which the United Kingdom was forced to make 
in Africa and in the Pacific in tile period from 1881-6 in 
(fhler to avoid conflict with Germany at a time when the 
occupation of Egypt had strained relations Tbetweep France 
and the United Kingdom almost to breaking point. ^ The fear, 
indeed, of being involved in the maelstrom of European politics 
induced statesmen in Victoria in 1870 to suggest tBat the Imperial 
Government should be asked to concede the right of treaty- 
making to the colonies and to obtain from other states their 
recognition as neutralized territories in order to prevent their 
being compelled to take part in any Imperial war. When the 
movement for Imperial Federation offered the colonies a share 
in moulding the foreign policy of the Empire in exchange for the 
surrender of a portion of their local autonomy, the suggestion 
was emphatically rejected. In vain did Mr. Chamberlain, as 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, seek at the Colonial Ckjpferences 
of 1897 and 1902 to induce the colonial Governments tp share in 
the control of the foreign policy and the burden of the defence of 
the Empire. At the Colonial Conference of 1907 Mr. Deakin 
protested against Imperial policy in the New Hebrides as un- 
satisfactory to Australia and New Zealand, while Sir Robert Bond^ 
denounced Imperial policy regarding the rights of United States 
fishermen in Newfoundland under the treaty with the United 
States of 1818, but these criticisms also followed the traditional 
line of local interests. 

The national self-consciousness t)f the Dominions was, however, 
developing, and, though no protest was made against the fact that 
the«Dominions were not consulted with regard to the Hague Peace 
Conferences of 1899 and 1907, the conclusion in 1909 of the Declara- 
tion of Dondon regarding Naval Warfare, without consultation 
with the Dominions, elicited a formal protest {rom the Common- 
wealth of Australia. At the Cpnference of 1911 Mr. A. Tisher, 
Prime Minister of the Commorit^ealth, secured, with the ready 
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acquiescence of the Imperial Government, the passing of a resolu- 
tion to tho effect that the Dominions should be consulted when 
Ihe instructioift to the British delegates at future meetings of the 
Hague . Conference were bein^ framed, and that conventions 
pibvisiosally agreed to at s^ch meetings:' should be circulated to 
the Dominiofts for consideration before final signature, and that 
a similar procedure, as far ^s time and opportunity and subject- 
matter permitted, should be followed as regards instructions 
British dflegates' for the negotiation of other international agree- 
ments affdcting the Dominions. Mr. Fisher made the further 
suggestion that the Dominion Governments should be placed in 
direct communication with the Foreign Office, but this suggestion 
was not pressed. The Imperial Government, however, invited the 
Dominion delegates to take part in a meeting of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence, at which the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs explained the principles affecting the foreign policy of the 
United Kingdom and their bearing on defence. But, although the 
gravity of the existing situation in Europe was fully realized by 
those present at this meeting, no proposal was made on any side 
by which the Dominion Governments might keep in effective 
touch with the progress of events. The time, in fact, was not ripe 
for the Dominions to take a continuous interest in foreign affairs ; 
ind^d it was made clear by Sir Wilfrid Laurier during the dis- 
cussions at the Imperial Conference that Canada did not desire 
to see established any general rule requiring the consultation of 
^the Dominion on foreign issues not immediately affecting her, 
since consultation involved responsibilities which Canada was not 
prepared to accept. It was agreed, however, at the meeting of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence that one or more representatives 
of the Dominion Governments should be invited to attend meetings 
of the Committee when naval said military questions affecting the 
Dominions were under consideration, and that steps should be 
taken to set up^ in each Dominion a Defence Committee. c 
The defeat of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Government at the close 
of 1911 on the issue of reciprocity with the United States was in 
large measure duetto the fear, encouraged by raA predictions of 
the Pi^ident of the United State?*, that reciprocity might attrad: 
Canada into the sphere of the ^htical i^uence of the United 
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States, and Sir Robert Boi^d^n’s accession to office was marked 
by his display of a desire for moii^ effective Imperial cp-op^tion. 
\^en visiting London in 1912, he asked that ^nadian and other 
Dominion ministers, when in London as members of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence,, might be gfVen in confidence knowledgeT of 
the policy and proceedings of tHe Imf)erial Government in foreign 
and other affairs. This elicited froiA the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies on behalf of Mr. Asquith’s Govemment^n assurance 
that the Imperial Government would welcome closer co-operation 
in matters of defence and foreign policy, and a sug^stion that 
a Dominion minister should Ibe stationed in London with personal 
access to the Prime Minister, the^Foreign Office, and other depart- 
ments of state, as a means of keeping the Imperial and Dominion 
ministries in close touch on all raTatters of common concern, though 
it was, of course, made clear that the Imperial Government did 
not desire to divest itself of any of its ultimate responsibility for 
foreign affairs and* Imperial defence. The offer thus made to 
Canada was extended to all the Dominions on December 10, 1912. 
The response was disappointing. Canada did nothing until 1914, 
when, on the death of Lord Strathcona, who since 1896 had been 
High Commissioner for the Dominion in London, Sir George Perley, 
a minister in the Dominion Government, was sent to act ^s Do- 
minion representative. South Africa emphatically declined to 
adopt the proposed proceduie, and New Zealand more guardedly 
refused the offer. The Commonwealth of Austraha ignored the 
proposal, but instead asked that a Conference on Naval Defence 
should be summoned, a proposal which proved impracticable or 
execution owing to the difficulty of ministers from other Dominions 
visiting England at the time proposed by Australia, and later to 
political difficulties in the Commonwealth itself which precluded 
the dispatch of a minister. To «ome extent the needs of the 
situation were met as far as concerns New Zealand and the Union 
of §outh Africa by the visit to London and full discussion with the 
Imperial Government of defence affairs by individual ministers 
in 1913, but no further steps were taken to communicate with the 
Dominions regarding foreign policy. On the otheii,hand, the 
CWmmittee of Imperial Defence urged the advantaged to be 
obtained by the Dominions fcflf^wing the example of the United 
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Eiiigdom and preparing ^ War Booka,’, detailing the steps to be . 
taken by the naval, military, aqd civil authorities in the event 
of the outbreak of war, and this advice was more or less carried 
out by the Dominion Gk)vemment8, in special by Canada, where 
imder Sir Robert Borden’s' direction careful consideration 
was given t<f the procedure to‘ be followed in the event of 
hostilities. 



JDHAPTER II 

THE DOMINIONS AND THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1914-16 

Responsibility of United Kingdom for declaration of jrar ifi 1914 — Legal 
effect of declaration — The War Prerogative of the Crown — Nominterference 
with Dominion autonomy — Postponement of Imperial Conferer^ in 1915 — 
Gradual recognition in United Kingdom of necessity of closer co-operation with 
Dominions. 

• 

The pre-war organization of the Empire rendered it inevitable 
that when, on August 4, 1914“ the necessity of protecting the 
liberty of Europe and vindicating public right compelled the 
Imperial Government to declare war*against the German Empire, 
the decision to take part in hostilities rested on the sole responsi- 
bility of that Government, though its action vitally affected the 
whole of the British Empire. It is true that the Dominion Govern- 
ments in the days immediately preceding the final decision had 
spontaneously sent messages assuring the Crown of their^r^diness 
to afford such aid as the crisis might render necessary, but it was 
impossible for these Governments to form any deliberate opinion 
on the details of the issue or to intervene with any suggestions 
as to means of securing the maintenance of peace. Fortunately 
for the unity of the Empire in the struggle the wrongdoing of 
Germany was flagrant and unabashed, so that it was impossible 
for serious doubt to be felt as to the justice of the British action. 
Moreover, nowhere was the falsity of the German accusation that 
the British Government had been meditating the encirclement 
of Germany more clearly realized than in the Dominions, in which 
no serious attempt had been made to prepare even for a defensive 
war. 

The outbreak of war revealed in an interesting and somewhat 
unexpected manner the extent to which the Imperial Government 
was responsible for the issues of war and p^ce aud the legal 
consequence^ in the Dominions of the existence of a state^f war, 
while at»the same time it also %^hasized the degree of autonomy 
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attained by the Dominions. The declaration of war by His 
Majesty on J;he advice of the Imperial Government immediately 
created a state ef war as between the whole of the British Empire 
and Germany, while subsequent Declarations added Austria- 
Hungary,, the Ottoman Empire,* and BulgjSiria, to the list of foes. 
But no demand was made* for ‘assistance naval, military, or 
financial, from the Dominions, whose autonomy was rigidly 
respected. "Jlieir offers of aid were naturally accepted witlk 
much warmth, alid when invitedi suggestions were made as to 
the most A'fective form in which help could be rendered, but 
no effort was made to put pressure on the Dominions. 

The same respect for Dominjon autonomy was exhibited in 
the war legislation of the Imperial Parliament and in the pre- 
rogative orders issued by the Imjperial Government in virtue of 
the royal prerogative regarding war. Scrupulous care was taken 
to secure that no powers should be exercised which were not 
already vested in the Crown as an essential part of the war 
prerogative; thus the Proclamations of August 5, 1914, regarding 
trading with the enemy ^ and warning British subjects throughout 
the Empire that persons contributing to Grerman loans or con- 
tracting, with the German Government would render themselves 
liable fo the penalties of high treason as abetting the King’s 
enemies, created no new offences ; they merely reminded British 
subjects, wherever resident, of the common law of the Empire, 
arising from their allegiance, which renders trade with the enemy 
criminal and aid given to the enemy treason. On the war pre- 
'rogative rested similarly the whole series of Proclamations and 
Orders in Council dealing with the days of grace allowed for the 
departure of German merchant vessels from British ports through- 
out the Empire, the carriage of contraband of war by British 
ships between foreign ports, the definition frOm time to time of 
contraband goods, and ihe operation, with restrictions, of the 
Declaration of London and its final abandonment in favour of 
more rigid rules^of war. Under a combination of the prerogative 
and statutory powers contained in the Colonial Courts of Admiralty 

* Fo^Sou^ Africail cases under the common law see Keith, Imperial Unity, 
pp. 359, 860 ; for the common law in thCiCommonwealth the es^austive judg- 
ment of the High Court in A. v. Snavo, dd b.L.R. 256. 
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Act, 1890, prize courts in the Dominions were called into activity 
to exercise their jurisdiction under Imperial enactments. In New 
Zealand, Newfoundland, and the six Australian States, the juris- 
diction was exercised by the Supreme Courts*; in Canada by the 
Exchequer Court of theDcuninion, and by local judges in Admiralty 
at Halifax, Quebec, St. John’s, Victoria, and Charlflttetown ; and 
in the Union of South Africa by thi Cape and Natal Provincial 
Divisions of the Supreme Court. Procedure in prize cases was 
regulated by Imperial Acts of 1914 and 1916, and th^ull extent 
of Imperial authority was manifested when the prize jurisdiction 
of the local judge in Admiralty at Victoria, British Columbia, was 
revoked by the Admiralty on the ground of his* failure properly 
to carry out the duties of his office.^ 

In all matters, however, in which Dominion autonomy could 
be respected, this was done. When^ restrictions were imposed on 
the transfer of ships from British ownership by Acts of 1915 and 
1916, the measures were not made applicable to British ships 
registered in the Dominions. The obligation to compulsory 
service imposed on certain classes of persons resident in Great 
Britain by the Acts of 1916-18 contained explicit exclusion from 
their operation of persons who, though resident for a tinyedn Great 
Britain, were ordinarily resident in His Majesty’s Dominions 
abroad. Moreover, this privileged position was extended when 
conventions were concluded with allied powers regarding the 
reciprocal liability of British subjects resident in their territories 
to compulsory service and of allied subjects resident in Great 
Britain, for steps were taken to ensure that British subjects 
ordinarily resident in Dominions which had not adopted compul- 
sion were not included.^ When it was desired to extend the 
operation of the common law, and fresh disabilities were imposed 
in the United Kingdom on aliefls and trading with the enemy 
was further penalized, the Acts passed tvrere not made applicable 
to 4he Dominions, but the Dominion Government were informed 
of the terms of the legislation, and were left* to legislate in similar 
terms if they thought fit, as was usually the case, though action 
was sometimes tardy as in the case of Union legislation as to 

'^See Canadian Law 296-808. .. 

* See Military Sendee (Conventions with Allied States) Act, ,1917. 
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enemy^ trade. It remained, howevei^ absolutely within the dis- 
cretion of the Governments to take what action they thought 
fit, and the vaHety of treatment possible was well illustrated in 
the various efforts* made by the Government of the Common- 
wealth to free Australian trade in metals frtm German domination.^ 
So completely was local aut&nomy respected that no interference 
was attempted by the Imjfferial Government even in regard to 
the military texpeditions conducted by the Dominions and theit 
occupation of enemy territory. The terms of the capitulation of 
German Iv8w Guinea, which were much too favourable to the 
enemy, were concluded on the authority of the Australian officer 
commanding the expeditionary force, and were acquiesced in by 
the Imperial Government, although, in view of the fact that the 
fleet which rendered the expedition possible was under Imperial 
control, it might have claimed a voice in the decision. Similarly 
the capitulation of Samoa was arranged by the New Zealand 
commanding officer, and General Botha decided the generous 
terms on which the German forces in South Africa laid down 
their arms.* Even on the vital question of naturalization, affecting 
allegiance to the Crown, the Imperial Act of 1918 left the Dominions 
unaffecte^. The military and naval forces of the Dominions 
which ^served in the war were raised either voluntarily or under 
Dominion Acts applying compulsion ; not a single person in the 
Dominions was compelled to serve in any form by Imperial 
legislation. 

While the autonomy of the Dominions was thus rigorously 
respected, no effective effort was made in the first two years of 
the war to bring the Dominion Governments into any form of 
partnership with the Imperial Government in the control of the 
forces of the Empire, though with the passage of time the numbers 
of men contributed by the Dcftninions became sufi&ciently large 
to make the problem worthy of serious consideration. The 
Dominion Governments accepted with loyalty the 'position. , At 
the beginning*of 1915 strong suggestions were made in the United 
Kingdom that the Imperial Government should summon the 
Dominion £rovemi?ients to a Conference ; it was pointed out 

^ ’ t 

^ The Bound Table, vi. 175-80 ; Offlcifd^Year Book of ike Ccmmonxpeaiih, xii. > 
471-4. , * See below. Chap. V^, § 1. ^ 
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that the Imperial Conferen^ fell to meet in that year, and while 
the normal Conference with its many and not very important 
resolutions was obviously not suitable for an emergency such as 
then prevailed, a full consultation between tthe Dominions and 
the Imperial Government could n*ot fail to be of the utmost public 
advantage, and would give the Dolninions fresh interest in the 
conduct of the war. The idea wa# keenly supported in public 
\itterances by the Prime Minister of the Commonw^lth, then on 
a visit to New Zealand, who urged that such a*Confeience would 
be of more value than any of its predecessors. But the suggestion 
was treated coldly in Canada, where ministers were too deeply 
immersed in their normal work^to care for absen(;e from it, only 
Mr. Rowell, leader of the Liberals in Ontario but not then in 
federal politics, championing the idea. In the House of Commons 
on April 15, 1915, Mr. Harcourt revealed the fact that the holding 
of a Conference had been suggested by Mr. Fisher in December, 
but that the other Dominions had been unfavourable to it, so 
that in January he had intimated to the Governors-General that 
the Conference would not be held, but had added an intimation 
that it was the intention of His Majesty’s Government to consult 
each Prime Minister ‘ most fully and if possible person^y when 
the time arrives to discuss possible terms of peace The stress 
laid on the readiness to consult on the peace issue is significant ; 
it was then the view of the Imperial Government and of the 
majority of Dominion statesmen that this was the one point of 
importance to the Dominions, which need not trouble them- 
selves about the employment of their forces, but might be con- 
tented to devote themselves to the sufiiciently perplexing problem 
of keeping them up to strength by reinforcements. Probably, too, 
there was underlying the decision the erroneous belief in the 
possibility of early victory which, despite Lord Kitchener, per- 
sisted in the United Kingdom and even more in the Dominions 
for many months. The Dominion Governments were not moved 
from this attitude even when the failure of the Gallipoli expedition, 
which deeply involved Australia and New Zealand, became 
evident ; they accepted with loyal resignation th% decision to 
withdraw the troops without accomplishing their objectUnd after 
‘ The Times Histwy of the War, xii. 2S2 ff. 
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most cruel losses, nor did they base on the fiasco any claim to be 
consulted in the direction of ^e war. 

On. the other hand, the Imperial Government showed itself 
ready and willing to act on the terms of the offer of December 
19l2, and to communicate freely with any Dominion minister 
resident in Lbndon or visiting the United Kingdom. Canada 
alone acted on the principle of keeping a minister in England, 
Sir George Parley in the first instance, and afterwards Sir E. Kemp, 
being in cjose communication with the Imperial Government on 
military and cognate affairs. Sir Robert Borden himself visited 
the United Kingdom in July 1915, when the unprecedented step 
was taken of inviting him to meet and confer with the Cabinet. 
The same procedure was followed on the occasion of Mr. Hughes’s 
visit in the following year. Mr. fiughes, however, created a new 
precedent : en route to England he visited Ottawa and was 
sworn of the Dominion Privy Council and took part in a meeting 
of the Canadian Cabinet. His stay in England was also marked 
by a new feature ; representing as he did the views not only of 
Australia but in some measure those of New Zealand or even of 
Cmada, he carried on an energetic campaign in favour of the 
principles, which he deemed necessary for success in the war, 
and even more for securing freedom from German domination 
of British industry after the war. It must be remembered that 
he had already found great difficulty in fighting in Australia 
German influence on trade and industry, and he was undoubtedly 
disappointed to find some lukewarmness in the Grovemment at 
home on the issue. Much to his gratification he found a legitimate 
means of furtheripg his aims ; invited to represent Australia at 
the Economic Conference of the Allies held at Paris on June 14h-17, 
1916, he found a hearty supporter in Sir George Foster, who 
represented Canada, and their ihfluence was not negligible in its 
effect on the terms of these resolutions. In addition to proposals 
for the period qf the war, they embodied the principle of the 
obligation of the allies in the post-war period to refuse for a period 
of years most-favoured-nation treatment to enemy powers ; to 
conserve for<allied countries before all others their natural resources 
during £he period of commercial^ industrial, agricisitural, and 
maritime reconstruction; to protect their commerce, industry, 
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agriculture, and navigation^ against economic aggression .arising 
from dumping or any other mode of unfair competition, by the 
use of the prohibition of importation of enemy goods ; and to 
prevent enemy subjects from exercising in their territories in- 
dustries or professions prejudicing national defence or economic 
independence.^ 

. Mr. Hughes’s mission was fraught with consequences of great 
importance to the political life of Australia, as he returned to the 
Commonwealth convinced of thfe necessity of conscription in order 
to maintain the strength of the Australian forces. His visit to 
London was followed by that of Mr. Massey, the Prime Minister 
of New Zealand, and Sir Joseph Ward, Minister of Finance and 
his colleague in the control of the Coalition Government formed 
in the preceding year. The presence of Dominion statesmen, and 
especially the activities of Mr. Hughes, had brought home to the 
public in the United Kingdom the vital interest which the 
Dominions had in the war and in the terms of settlement, while 
Sir Robert Borden had on more than one occasion emphasized 
the fact that the participation of the Dominions in the war had 
created a new epoch in the relations of the Empire, for, as comrades 
in arms, the Dominions must expect also to be comradeig in peace 
and sharers in a policy which, as the event had proved, might lead 
them all unexpectedly to a crisis. It is noteworthy that in no 
case was any suggestion made by a Dominion minister that the 
policy which had led to the war could, or should, have been 
modified, or that the Imperial Government were in any degree^ 
responsible for the calamity. Nor was there any general complaint 
that the Dominions had not been warned betiflies ; ^ Dominion 
ministers were doubtless only too well aware that befofe the 
event it would have been even harder to persuade the Dominions 
of the danger than it was to briftg it home to the people of the 
United Kingdom despite their proximity to Germany. 

Jjradually the view gathered force that in, the failure to 
convene a meeting of Dominion statesmen as early as possible 
after the outbreak of war to take counsel together for the develop- 
ment of the strength of the Empire a great opportunity ^d been 

Pari Pap, Cd. 8271? 

Qf. Commonwealth Debates, 1919, pp. 1405, 1406. . 
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allow^ to pass away, and Mr. Massey expressed this view with 
much forccf and felicity on more than one occasion in November 
1916. • It is easy to understand the motives which induced the 
statesmen of all the Dominions, save Mr. Fisher, to think it more 
important to concentrate their energies oci their immediate tasks, 
and yet easier to excuse the ministers of the United Kingdom, 
immersed in the grave prebccupations of a struggle so doubtful 
and difficulty for lacking the imagination to realize the possibilities 
of the siti^tion. Mr. Massey himfeelf , engaged in the early months 
of 1915 in a somewhat petty contest with Sir Joseph Ward, showed 
then no eagerness to accept a summons to a Conference. The 
visits of the Dominion ministers had been, it was clear, at least 
as instructive to them as to the British public, and by the end 
of the year the way was open to a new and important develop- 
ment in the relations of the ^Dominions and the United Kingdom. 
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THE IMPEBIAL WAR •CABINET AND THE 
WAR CONFERENCES 

1. The Imperial War Cabinet. 

Representation of Dominions and India — Cabinet and Conference Meetings 
— Function of Cabinet — Session of ^918 — Resolution as to communications 
between Dominion and Imperial Governments and represeiitation^f Dominions 
in Cabinet — Second session in 1918 — Nature and value of War Cabinet. 

2. The Imperial War Conference of 1917. 

Resolution as to equality of Dominic status and constitutional conference — 
Position of India — Resolutions on defence — Trade questions. 

3. The Imperial War Conference or 1918. 

Political resolutions — Resolutions on military subjects — Trade» communica- 
tions, and migration — Effect of recommendations — Dominions and the Throne. 

1. The Imperial War Cabinet 

As part of the proposals of the new Government formed in 
the United Kingdom in December 1916 for the more effective 
conduct of the war, there figured naturally a project of securing 
further assistance from the Dominions, and on Deoember 14 
telegrams were sent to the Dominions, conveying a suggestion of 
somewhat novel character. The idea of an ordinary Imperial 
Conference of the pre-war type was negatived, but the Prime 
Ministers were invited ‘ to attend a series of special and continuous 
meetings of the War Cabinet in order to consider urgent questions* 
affecting the prosecution of the war, the possible conditions on 
which, in agreement with our allies, we could agjee to its termina- 
tion, and the problems which will then immediately arise * For 
the purpose of these meetings, it was added, the Prime Ministers 
would be members of the War Cabinet. At the same time India, 
which was excluded by a resolution of* the Colonial Conference 
of 4907 from inclusion in the Imperial Conference was invited to 
be represented on similar terms to the Dominions. The invitation 
was accepted by all the Dominions, but Australia was not actually 
represented. Mr. Hughes, then in office witib the support of the 
Liberal Party and a fragment of Labour, was not prepared to 
leave the Commonwealth at a time when a general election was 
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due ; Ji€ therefore secured the assenl^of the House of Representap 
tives to the*proposal that the Imperial Parliament should be asked 
to extend the duration of the existing Commonwealth Parliament ; 
but the suggestion* was rejected by the Senate, in which Labour 
had a small majority. Mr. Hugkes, accordingly, decided to remain 
in Australia and to devote his attention to the impending elections. 
The other Dominions, however, were effectively represented. 
Sir Robert Borden, the Canadian Prime Minister, was accompanied 
by Sir G^rge Perley, Minister of the Overseas Military Forces, 
the Hon. R. Rogers, Minister of Public Works, and the Hon. J. D. 
Hazen, Minister of Marine, Fisheries, and Naval Service.^ New 
Zealand sent the Prime Minister, Mr. W. F. Massey, and Sir Joseph 
Ward, Minister of Finance and Posts. General Botha could not 
leave the Union, but his place was taken by Lieut.-General Smuts, 
and Sir Edward Morris repr^ented Newfoundland. 

Though it seems to have been contemplated, when the invita- 
tion was issued, that nothing in the nature of an ordinary Imperial 
Conference should be held, events proved too strong for the 
canying out of this intention. On the contrary it was found 
necessary to divide the proceedings into two parts. On the one 
hand, there were held between March 20, 1917, and May 2, fourteen 
meetings of the Imperial War Cabinet, consisting of the oversea 
representatives and the members of the British War Cabinet, as 
reconstituted by Mr. Lloyd George, sitting together for delibera- 
tion about the conduct of the war and for discussion of the larger 
, issues of Imperial policy connected with the war,^ Over this body, 
of course, the British Prime Minister presided, and, though the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies was a member of the War 
Cabiriet, he represented in it only the Crown Colonies and Pro- 
tectorates. On the other hand, there were held meetings of the 
Imperial War Conference, presided over by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, and not, as was provided for in the constitution 
of the Imperial /Ilonference proper, by the Prime Minister, in which 
the oversea representatives discussed with members of the British 
Government non-war problems or questions connected with the 

^ The tw€ last mentioned were not members of the War Cabinet proper, and 
similarly m 1918 only two Ministers were normally admitted to -3t . — The TimeSt 
June 15, 1918. 

* Pari, Pap, Cd. 9005, pp. 5-9. 
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war, but of minor importipce. The proceedings of the War 
Cabinet were secret ; those of the War Conference were as usual 
held in private, but a selection of the results arrived at and of the 
discussions was made public. But it is certain that much of the 
energy of the War Cabinet was devoted to the grave question of 
increasing the number of troops available, and the nw)st important 
outcome of its deliberations was the decision taken by Sir Robert 
Borden to face the unpopularity inevitable in Capada of the 
adoption of the policy of maintaining by conscription the Dominion 
forces. 

An important resolution was unanimously agreed to at the 
last session of the War Cabinet, Jo the effect that meetings of an 
Imperial Cabinet should be held annually or at any intermediate 
times when matters of urgent Imperial concern required to be 
settled, and that the Imperial Cabinet should consist of the 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom and such of his colleagues 
as dealt specially with Imperial affairs, of the Prime Minister of 
each of the Dominions or some specially accredited alternate 
possessed of equal authority, and of a representative of the 
Indian people to be appointed by the Government of India. The 
exact significance of the War Cabinet as an institution was 
explained by the Prime Minister in the House of Commpns on 
May 17 ; it was intended that the responsible heads of the Govern- 
ments of the Empire ‘ should meet together at regular intervals 
to confer about foreign policy and matters connected therewith, 
and come to decisions in regard to them which, subject to the 
control of their own Parhaments,they will then severally execute’. 
What further developments might arise it was left to the future 
to decide, ‘ the whole question of perfecting the mechanism for 
continuous consultation about Imperial and foreign affairs ’ being 
reserved for the consideration oi a special conference to meet 
after the termination of the war to readjust the constitutional 
relations of the Empire. Sir Robert Borden, in an address on 
April 3 to the Empire Parliamentary Association, laid great stress 
on the equality of the Dominions with the United* Kingdom in the 
deliberations of the Cabinet ; the First Minister of JJie United 
Kingdom prftsided over its proceedings, but o^y as priiifU^ inter 
pares ; each nation preserved" unimpaired its perfect autonomy, 
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its self-government, and the responsiUjility of ministers to its own 
electorate. . 

After the meetings of the Imperial War Cabinet had terminated, 
in June 1917, the Pjime Minister invited General Smuts to attend 
the meetings of the War Cabinet of the IJnited Kingdom during 
his stay in the United Kingdom,' which he consented to prolong 
for^ this purpose. The position of General Smuts during the 
remainder oj his stay in England until 1919 was somewhat 
anomalous. He Was not acting as a representative of the Union 
of South Africa in the strict sense of the term ; on the other hand 
he was not a minister of the United Kingdom without portfolio, 
and was not described officially a member of the War Cabinet, 
though he attended its meetings. 

The Imperial War Cabinet, after an interval of over a year, 
reassembled on June 11, 1918, at a crisis in the fortunes of the 
allies.^ The United Kingdom was represented by the Prime 
Minister, the members of the War Cabinet, the Secretaries of 
State for Foreign Affairs, the Colonies, War, and the Royal Air 
Force, and the First Lord of the Admiralty. Canada sent Sir R. 
Borden and Mr. N. W. Rowell, President of the Privy Council ; 
Austral^ Mr. Hughes and Sir J. Cook ; New Zealand, as in 1917, 
Mr. Massey and Sir J. Ward ; the Union of South Africa General 
Smuts and Mr. H. Burton ; and Newfoundland its new Premier, 
Mr. W. F. Lloyd. India, on this occasion, was represented not 
merely by the Secretary of State for India, with assessors, as in 
^ 1917, but by the Secretary of State, and Mr. S. P. Sinha, Member 
of the Executive Council of the Governor of Bengal, as representa- 
tive of the Indian people, while the Maharaja of Patiala attended 
as the spokesman of the Princes of India. 

The Cabinet, which held its first meetings at the moment when 
the German offensive had gained its way to the Marne, did not 
terminate until the tide had definitely turned, the German 
offensive had been checked, and the great allied counter-offensive 
was well imder way. The discussions, therefore, which began 
with the anxious-investigation of military problems, were gradually 
turned to^uestiong of foreign policy and the war aims tor which 
the British Commonwealth was fighting. It is also definitely 

^ Pari Cmd. d25, pp. 7-11. 
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recorded that not only did oversea members of the Imperial 
War Cabinet help to determine the line of policy to be adopted 
by the British Government at the important session of the .Allied 
Supreme War Council at Versailles in July, but, they were actuaUy 
present ^ at one meeting^of the Coflncil on July 5. 

The meetings of the Cabinet led Ho two important decisions 
as to constitutional practice. In the iSfst place, the Prime Minister 
of the United Kingdom readily conceded what had hefn suggested 
but dropped at the Imperial Conference of 1911J the right of the 
Dominion Prime Ministers as his colleagues on the cabinet to 
communicate direct with him ; such communications were, it was 
agreed, appropriate only to questions of Cabinet importance, but 
the Prime Ministers were to be the judges of what questions should 
thus be treated. Moreover, while it was agreed that telegraphic 
communications should normally be sent through the machinery 
of the Colonial Office, this arrangement was not to exclude the 
adoption of more direct means of communication in exceptional 
circumstances, a concession which was obviously essential if the 
right of direct communication were not to become nugatory. In 
the second place, in order to secure continuity in the work of the 
Imperial Conference, and a permanent means of consultation 
during the war on the more important questions of cojnmon 
interest, the Prime Minister of each Dominion was accorded the 
right to nominate a Cabinet minister, either as a resident or 
visitor in London, to represent him at meetings of the Imperial 
War Cabinet to be held regularly between the plenary sessions, 
and it was also arranged that India should be represented on such 
occasions. This arrangement was a revival adapted to the altered 
circumstances of the suggestion made by Mr. A^uith’s Gcwem- 
ment in 1912 that in order to keep the Dominions in touch with 
the Imperial Government each Dominion should depute a minister 
to reside in London who should have free access to the Prime 
Miiyster, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and other 
ministers in order to discuss questions of conunon» interest and 
to acquire full information on the aims and tendencies of the 
fordgn pl^licy. That proposal, as has been seen, receive(^ut a cold 

Not, of ootbse, as ftiU members.* The Council included only two British 
members f see The Times History of me^ar, xvii. 182. 
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reception at the hands of the Donjon Governments, though 
after tlie death of Lord Strathcona, the Canadian Government 
sent t 9 represent them in London a minister who remained a 
member of the Dominion Cabinet, and the new arrangement 
never came into operation through \he rapid progress of 
events. • ^ ' 

The meetings of the Imperial War Cabinet terminated at the 
end of July ysrhen the Prime Ministers dispersed in order to return 
to their Domiifions. Those Dominion representatives who 
remained Vor a time in England^ attended several meetings of 
the British War Cabinet, but the further development of the ' 
arrangement agreed to by the Imperial War Cabinet was pre- 
cluded by the swift collapse of German power. As soon as its 
imtminence was realized, warning was sent on October 27 to the 
Prime Ministers of the Dominions of the necessity of their early 
return to England to take 'part in the discussion between the 
allies as to the peace settlement. By November 20 the meetings 
of the third session of the Imperial War Cabinet had begun, 
though representatives of New Zealand and India were lacking, 
and General Botha arrived to represent the Union of South Africa 
only on, December 16. On December 3 the Imperial War Cabinet 
had an important conference with M. Clemenceau and Marshal 
Foch, representing France, and with Signor Orlando and Baron 
Sonnino, representing Italy, and both before and after Christmas 
meetings took place with President Wilson. It was during this 
session of the Cabinet that general agreement was arrived at on 
the policy to be adopted in the discussions at the Peace Conference 
proper. 

With the renioval to Paris of the Prime Ministers in January 
1919 and the recognition of the separate representation of the 
Dominions at the Peace Conference a new stage wa-s opened in 
Imperial relations, markedly diminishing the unity achieved in 
the Imperial War Cabinet. The exact nature of the Cabmet 
as it existed •before this change took place is well indicated in 
a speech made by Sir Robert Borden to the Empire Parliamentary 
Associati^p on Jupe 21, 1918, in which he explained that the 

1 Mr. Hughes did not return to Austria, and General SmtitB continued to ^ 
attend War Cabinet meetings. 
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summoning of the Cabinet in*1917 marked an epoch in the history 
of the Empire. Prior to that date the Dominions had lacked fidl 
national status, because the British Government exercised a trustee- 
ship for the Dominions in respec^ of foreign Affairs, which was 
sometimes exercised without mu^h consultation of their Govern- 
ments. That state of affairs had disappeared, since the Govern- 
ments of the Dominions had been admitted to the discussion on 
equal terms with the British Government of masters •of common 
interest, and above all foreign affairs. Answering the lobjection 
that the term ‘ Cabinet ’ as applied to such an assembly was 
a misnomer, he dwelt on the fact that the term had changed in 
significance from time to time, ahd there was no incongruity in 
its application to a meeting of ministers to debate and determine 
the various needs of the Empire. ‘ If I should attempt to describe 
it,’ he added, ‘ I should say it is a Cabinet of Governments. Every 
Prime Minister who sits around that board is responsible to his 
own Parliament and to his own people ; the conclusions of the 
War Cabinet can only be carried out by the Parliaments of the 
different nations of our Imperial Conunonwealth. Thus each 
Dominion, each nation, retains its perfect autonomy. I venture 
to believe, and I thus expressed myself last year, that^fti this 
may be found the genesis of a development of the constitutional 
relations of the Empire which will form the basis of its unity in 
the years to come.’ The Prime Minister of New Zealand expressed 
his sense of the importance of the arrangement in a speech in the 
New Zealand Parliament on November 7, in which he laid especial 
stress on the proposal for the appointment of a resident minister 
in London with the right of sitting on the Imperial War Cabinet, 
and after the war the Imperial Cabinet. This meant, in his 'new, 
that the Imperial Cabinet, instead of meeting once a year, could 
be convened whenever there was Tbusiness for it to do. Such 
a plan was preferable to any attempt to force through a system 
of federation for the Empire. Sir Joseph Ward aiso welcomed 
the scheme as a prelude to that federation which as* in 1911 he 
considered to be the inevitable goal of the Empire. 

Although Sir R. Borden’s defence of the teltQinolo^^^pplied 
•to the new iifStitution is ingen^s, it may be doubted whether 
the appli&tion of the name ^ Cabinet ’ has not been misleading, 

15e9*82 3 
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even .to some of those who participated in its proceedings.^ It 
has been regarded as an Executive (^vemment of the whole 
Empire, exercising in respect of the Empire the same functions as 
are exercised by the Cabinet of the United Kingdom in respect 
of the British Isles. The divergences between the two institu- 
tions, are, hdwever, as important* as the similarities ; the Imperial 
War Cabinet had no Prim^ Minister ; the President was only a 
primm inter pares ; its members sat not by virtue of his selection 
but as representing their own Doftiinions. There was no collective 
responsibility ; each representative had to answer to his own 
Parliament. There was no possibility of majority decisions ; 
matters agreed to by the Dominion representatives were accepted 
subject to the concurrence of their colleagues and the approval 
of their Parliaments, and failure to carry them out involved no 
penalty, such as would aw^t a member of a British Cabinet who 
declined to comply with a Cabinet decision. Nor in any exact 
sense of the term was the Imperial War Cabinet an executive 
body. If the members of the British War Cabinet who were also, 
as a matter of course, members of the Imperial body, adopted 
a course of action after consultation with the Dominion repre- 
sentatives, it was open to them to have the matter carried into, 
eftecb, in so far as it could be done without fresh legislation, by 
the issue of orders to the British departments of state who had 
the requisite means to carry out what was ordered. Thus, so 
far as the Cabinet was able to arrive at decisions on military 
movements after the constitution of a single allied command in 
March 1918, it was possible to make them effective by directions 
issued through i^e responsible minister of the British Gk)vemment. 
As tile forces of the Dominions had come by arrangements with 
their Governments under the control of the British Government, 
consultation at the Imperial War Cabinet in some measure served 
the purpose of giving the Dominions a share in the direction of the 
movements o{ their own forces. But the ultimate decision^ and 
the legal poil^er of control alike rested with the British Government. 
Similarly executive action in the Dominions could be taken only 
^ Cf. fte Times JUstory of ike War, xii. 298-804 ; The Round Table, vii. 
452-6, ^86-40 ; Kei^, Canadian Law Times, xxxviii. 405-505 ; J. S. Ewart, 
Kingdom Papers, i. 268 ff. ; G. M. Wroils^ Canada and the Imperial War Cabinet^ * 
(1920). ' ' 
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by the authority of the Domiidon Gk>vemment concerned, aqd the 
Dominion Prime Ministers were not in a position to secure such 
action save through representations to their coUea^es sufficient 
to secure their approval of the ste^ proposed. • 

In effect, therefore, the Imperial War Cabinet differed in no 
essential respect from the Imperial War Conferences which were 
held contemporaneously, meetings oi the two bodies usually 
alternating during the first two sessions of the Imperial War 
Cabinet. The real distinction bStween the two bodies i/iy not in 
their powers, but in the nature of the questions discussed ; the 
Cabinet dealt only, like the British War Cabinet, with the most 
important aspects of the war and the possible terms of peace, 
while the Conference was concerned with various questions 
regarding the less important aspects of the war, and a few topics 
of some interest but not of first-class ^rank, not immediately con- 
cerned with the war. The comparatively secondary nature of 
the proceedings of the Conference was signalized by the absence 
from its deliberations of the Prime Minister, whose place was 
taken by the Secretary of State for the Colonies by derogation 
from the nonnal constitution of the Imperial Conference. 

The essentially war character of the Imperial Cabinelrleft it 
without any clear raison d’etre as soon as the conclusion of the 
peace negotiations left the Dominion ministers at liberty to return 
to their Dominions. The resolution of 1918 regarding the right 
of the Prime Ministers to appoint ministers to attend in their 
place any meeting of the Imperial Cabinet, which might be 
summoned, was, indeed, technically in being; practically it 
rem^ed a dead letter through the failure of /my one of the 
Dominions to take advantage of its terms. Nor was this uimattural ; 
the prospect of the holding of a special conference on the con- 
stitutional issue, at first projected for 1920, then postponed by 
agreement until 1921, and later furthef delayed,i rendered it 
needless to insist on perpetuating without fuller, discussion an 
arrangement agreed to under emergency conditions which had 
disappeared, and one moreover which, through various causes, 
had never actually come into formal operation.* 

1 Mr. Bonar^Law, House of Coijiiiions, November 17, 193». Cf. below. 
Chap. VI,? 5. 
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' 2. The Imperial War Conference of 1917 

The meetings of the Imperial War Conference of 1917 ^ fell 
between March 21. and April 27, and the most important part of 
their proceedings, dealing as 4t did wifh matters imme^tely 
affecting the«war, was kepf; secfet. Of those resolutions which 
were made public the most Important was that on the constitution 
of the Emp^e, on April 16 : 

‘ The Imperial War Conferenbe are of opinion that the read- 
justment of the constitutional arrangements of the component 
parts of the Empire is too important and intricate a subject to be 
dealt with during the war, and that it should form the subject of 
a special Imperial Conference to be summoned as soon as possible 
after the cessation of hostilities.^ 

They deem it their duty, however, to place on record their 
view that any such readjusfenent, while thoroughly preserving all 
existing powers of self-government and complete control of 
domestic affairs, should be based upon a full recognition of the 
Dominions as autonomous nations of an Imperial Commonwealth, 
and of India as an important portion of the same, should recognize 
the right of the Dominions and India to an adequate voice in 
foreign^ policy and in foreign relations, and should provide 
effectiwarrangements for continuous consultation in all important 
matters of common Imperial concern, and for such necessary con- 
certed action, founded on consultation, as the several governments 
may determine.’ 

The debate which preceded the passing of the Resolution was 
interesting in the clearness with which it revealed the determina- 
tion of the Dominion statesmen to achieve equality of status for 
the Dominions.* Sir Robert Borden admitted that in the main 
the old predominance of the Imperial Government and Parliament 
had passed away, though he mentioned that during the war a case 
had arisen of divergence of view as to whether a prerogative of 
the Crown was to be exercised by the Governor-General in accor- 
dance with the wish of the Imperial Government or that of the 
Dominion Government. General Smuts was even more emphatic 

^ PatUJ^p, Cd. 8$66. In Cd. 8678 are given discussions as to the admission 
of Canadtto live cattle to the United Kingdom, which, refused originally on grounds 
of risk of disease, is now withheld as a natter of protection. 

* This Conference is still uncertain as to date. 
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on the necessity of the change. ‘ Whatever we may say,’ he 
argued, ‘ and whatever we may think, we are subject provinces 
of Great Britain. That is the actual theory of thb constitution, 
and in many ways which I need not specify today, ^ that theory 
still permeates practice to some extent.’ The Resolution recog- 
nized that all this must be endei, an^ it very wisely added that 
all existing powers of self-government must be respected in any 
new arrangements. It followed that ‘ one theorjr, one proposed 
solution of our future constitutional relations, is negatived by 
this Resolution. If this Resolution is passed, then one possible 
solution is negatived, and that is the federal solution.’ The 
federal solution, he maintained, would lead to disaster when the 
nations proposed to be federated were spread over the whole 
world, speaking different languages, and belonging to different 
races with entirely different economic circumstances. The experi- 
ment of federal government in America had been a success, but, 
apart from possibilities of doubt as to its future, the circumstances 
were different in vital respects ; there was on the one hand half 
a continent with a compact population developing along common 
lines, on the other young nations growing each in its own way 
to be great powers. The only future for such nations was aijjbenomy 
with unity of action engendered by continuous consultation and 
interchange of ideas, and this could be brought about, whether 
through the machinery of the Imperial Cabinet suggested by 
Sir Robert Borden or in some other equally effective way. For 
the federal solution as ultimately necessary for the unity of the 
Empire, a plea was put in by Sir Joseph Ward, who insisted that 
a necessary preliminary to any such result must ^ setting 
up of separate legislatures for the different parts of the British 
Islands, in order to relieve the United Kingdom Parliament of 
a congestion already serious, and ofte likely to be increased by the 
grant of female suffrage. 

Pending the reconstruction of Imperial relatipns, the Con- 
ference agreed to recommend the modification of the Resolution 
of the Colonial Conference of 1907 so as to permit of the represen- 
taticm of India at future Imperial Conferences, and 4 ^further 

^ See Keith/impmaZ Unity ^ pp. ,389-92. Cf. General Smuts, The BrUieh 
Commonw^Uh of Nations (1917). 
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codlc^sion was ma^e to Indian sentiment by the acceptance of 
the principle of reciprocity in the treatment of Dominion subjects 
in India and Ihdian subjects in the Dominions.^ They agreed also 
in the principle that there should be uniformity of policy and 
action with regard to naturalization threughout the Empire, and 
commended Isi memorandui^ by the Home Office to the considera- 
tion of the Dominion Governments. 

The question of Naval Defence led to a Resolution requesting 
the Admiralty to work out immediately after the war wlwt they 
considered the most effective scheme of naval defence for the 
Empire for the consideration of the several Governments sum- 
moned to the Conference, with such recommendations as the 
Admiralty considered necessary in that respect for the Empire’s 
future security. They also pronounced in favour of the assimila- 
tion of the military stores ^and equipment of the military forces 
of the Empire, and urged that the ordnance personnel of these 
forces should be trained on the same method and according to 
the same principles. To effect these ends they recommended the 
appointment of an expert committee to consider patterns of 
equipment, and the attachment of selected officers from the various 
parts €4, the Empire for adequate periods to the Imperial Ordnan^ 
Department. Stress was also laid on the importance of develop- 
ing an adequate capacity of production of naval and military 
material, munitions, and supplies in all parts of the Empire, 
including the countries bordering on the Pacific and Indian Ocean 
where such facilities did not exist. Measures were urged upon^ 
the British Government in order to secure more adequate pro- 
tection against the temptations to which Dominion soldiers while 
on leave in England were exposed. Gratitude was expressed to 
France for her action in allotting in perpetuity the land in which 
British soldiers were buried, rfhd the King was requested to con- 
stitute by royal charter an Imperial War Graves Commission in 
accordance wjth the scheme drawn up by the Prince of Wales in 
a memorandum to the Prime Minister of March 15. The Com- 
mission, when constituted, was asked to draw up an estimate of 
the pro])fkble cost^of the work entrusted to their care, and to sub- 
mit it to the Imperial and Dqp^on Governments with their • 
^ See beloW, Chap. XII. 
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recommendations as to the .mode in which the cost should be 
shared. Due provision was made in the Charter for the repre- 
sentation on the Commission of the whole of the Empire. 

The Resolutions on trade were in the main* directly prompted 
by the war. The most important adopted the principle of Imperial 
Preference : 

‘ The time has arrived when all possible encouragement 
should be given to the development of Imperial resources, and 
especially to making the Empire independent ct other countries 
in respect of food supplies, raw materids, and essential industries. 
With these objects in view this Conference expresses itself in favour 

(1) , The principle that each part of the Empire, having due 
regard to the interests of our allies, shall give specially favourable 
treatment and facilities to the produce and manufactures of other 
parts of the Empire. 

(2) Arrangements by which intending emigrants from the 
United Kingdom may be induced to settle in countries under the 
British flag.’ 

The Conference reported also in favour of placing restrictions 
jjn importations from enemy countries for twelve months ^er the 
war, in order to prevent dumping or other unfair modes of com- 
petition by these countries. In connexion with the development 
of natural resources in the Empire they recommended for the 
consideration of the Governments concerned the questions of the 
production of an adequate food supply and arrangements for its 
transportation when and where required under any conditions 
that might reasonably be anticipated; the control of natural 
resources available within the Empire, especially those that were 
of an essential character for necessary national purposes, whether 
in peace or in war ; and the economical utilization of such natural 
resources through processes of manufacture carried on within the 
Empire, It was agreed to recommend the creation of an Imperial 
Mineral Resources Bureau charged with the duty* of collecting 
information as to the mineral resources of the Empire and of 
advising as to the development of such reso^ces. Sa&faction 
was also expressed at the decision of the Board of Traded extend 
the system of Trade Commissioners charged with assisting the 
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development of inter-imperial trade, and the Dominion Grovem- 
ments were advised to co-operate with the Board of Trade in 
making the project a success. Various proposals as to patents 
and trade marks, rendered a burning question by the war, were 
considered, and agreement waspreached iq favour of the considera- 
tion after thp war of the vexed question of double income tax 
which, through the increadb of rates of taxation throughout the 
Empire, had become a matter of serious concern both to British 
firms carrying on business in the Dominions and to private 
individuals resident in the United Kingdom who drew their 
income from monies invested in the Dominions or depended on 
remittances from the Dominions. 

3. The Imperial War Conference of 1918 

The Conference of 1918 held its meetings between June 12 and 
July 26, usually alternating with meetings of the Imperial War 
Cabinet. As in 1917 much of its proceedings were kept secret, and 
none of those which were published equalled in importance the 
constitutional pronouncement of 1917. A discussion of some 
length took place on the channel of communication between the 
Dominlbns and the Imperial Government consequent on the 
altered status allotted to them, which rendered communication 
through the Colonial Ofl&ce no longer suitable. It was pointed out 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies that it would not be 
practicable for the Prime Minister to undertake the immense 
• burden of controlling all communications with the Dominions, and 
that the position of the Govemors-General should not be over- 
looked. But he admitted that it was not to be thought that the 
existing arrangements should stand indefinitely, and in the result 
it was referred to the Imperial \yar Cabinet to decide the matter in 
the manner mentioned above.^ The Conference also reiterated and 
amplified its declaration of 1917 on the question of the treatment 
of British Indians in the Dominions and vice versa. On the 
question of naturalization it was agreed that a special Con- 
fer^ice should be summoned to examine questions of naturaliza- 
tion in thf light of the resolution in favour of unifonnity passed 

• « 

* Seeabo^, p. 81 . 
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in 1917. But the further proposal that it was desirable that 
for a period of years after the war subjects of former enemy 
countricfs should not be permitted to be^me naturalized or to 
acquire any political rights or obtain privileges as to lands or 
mines was coldly receiijed by thS Dominion of Canada/ which 
abstained from voting, while th^ repiesentatives of*the Union of 
South Africa formally dissented. At ihe instance of Mr. Hughes 
the question of the creation of an Imperial Court qf Appeal on 
which he had prepared a memorandum in 1916 fti anticipation of 
the Conference of 1917 at which he was unable to be present, was 
discussed, but no progress towards agreement was made and the 
matter was allowed to stand over for a future Conference.* 

The prospect of demobilization, rendered imminent by the 
British and allied successes on the western front, was the cause of 
the passing of a Resolution in favouj of the establishment of an 
advisory and executive committee, known as the Military Demo- 
bilization Committee of the British Empire, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the Dominions and Colonies, the War Office, the 
India Office, and the Ministry of Shipping, charged with the duty 
of considering all military questions of demobilization affecting 
the Governments concerned. The Committee was empo^red to 
take decisions in matters of detail, to submit questions of pruiciple 
to the Governments affected, and to arrange for the fullest inter- 
change of information regarding plans for demobilization. Appre- 
ciation was expressed of the labours of the Imperial War Graves 
Commission, which had been granted a royal charter in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Conference of 1917, and it was 
agreed that the cost of its operations should be defrayed by the 
Governments concerned in proportion to the number of graces of 
their dead. 

Much consideration was given* to the important question of 
securing for the Iknpire after the conclusion of hostilities adequate 
supplies of raw materials, and for the supply of raw materials to 
allied countries on a basis of reciprocity. The terms of the Imports 
and Exports (Temporary Control) Bill then before the Imperial 

^ Because of ^e holding of land by aliens already settle in CanaSih; see the 
(Domioion Lands Act Amendment Act)T1019, and Naturalization Act,’ 1920. 

* See Dtiow, Chap. X, § 8. 
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Parliament were examined,^ but it was recognized that no uniform- 
ity of action would be possible and instead it was agreed that the 
Governments 'concerned should discuss with representatives of 
the trades concerned the best means of obtaining command of the 
essential supplies. It was also a^eed that the report of the Com- 
mittee on Rdw Materials, iiidch. was laid before the Conference, 
should be communicated to the Dominion and Indian Governments 
in order to •ascertain their views on the appropriate steps to be 
taken, and that the allied powers should be asked to state their 
needs and resources in regard to the materials dealt with in the 
report. A memorandum on the subject of petroleum was laid 
before the Conference which, having regard to the great and grow- 
ing importance of petroleum and its products for naval, military, 
and industrial purposes, recommended the memorandum to the 
careful consideration of the (governments concerned. In pursuance 
of the policy of freeing the Empire from dependence on German- 
controlled organizations in respect of non-ferrous metal and ores, 
the Conference endorsed the piinciple of the Non-ferrous Metal 
Industry Act, 1918, of the United Kingdom, and recommended the 
adoption by the other Governments of the Empire of effective 
measusMs to carry out the policy. Explanations were given to 
the Conference of the steps already taken, and the further measures 
contemplated by the Government to free the industry of the 
United Kingdom from dependence on German dyestuffs, and the 
Conference agreed to recommend co-operation by the other 
Governments of the Empire with the Imperial Government in its 
efforts to promote the development of the dye industry in the 
British Empire, and thus to free British industry from enemy 
domination. A memorandum by the Minister of Reconstruction 
on the constitution of an Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau as 
agreed upon at the Conference of 1917 was laid before the (in- 
ference, which approved the proposal that a royal charter of in- 
corporation should be applied for, agreed to the suggested alloca- 
tion of expenditure, and concurred in the increase of the number 
of members of the mineral, mining, and metal industries on the 
Governjjjg Body of the Bureau from four to six. The Conference 
also accepted a proposal brought^forward by the Colonial Office » 
for the establishment of a Bufeau of Mycology, to deal with* 

^ This measure failerl to become law in the United Kingdom. 
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questions affecting fungoid diseases of plants, thus supple- 
menting the work of the Bureau of Entomology established in 1909. 

Much attention was paid by the Conference to*the question of 
inter-imperial communications, raised on the initiative of the 
Board of Trade. It was agreed tliat, in order to maintain satis- 
factorily the connexions and at the ^me time to ehcourage com- 
mercial and industrial relations between the several parts of the 
Empire, shipping between the United Kingdom and the Dominions 
and India should be brought finder review by*an inter-imperial 
board on which the United Kingdom, the Dominions, and depend- 
encies should be represented. For this purpose the appointment of 
an Imperial Investigation Board was approved, with power to 
inquire into and report on all matters connected with ocean 
freights and facilities, and on all matters connected with the 
development and improvement of se*^ communications between the 
different parts of the Empire with special reference to the size 
and type of ships and the capacities of harbours, the Board to 
include, in addition to representatives of the Governments con- 
cerned, persons with an expert knowledge of the problems involved, 
including representatives of the trading and shipping interests. 
The Board of Trade also submitted proposals for the enlfljgement, 
improvement, and co-ordination of facilities for parcel deliveries 
between the United Kingdom and the various parts of the Empire, 
and the Conference commended the scheme to the examination of 
the Governments concerned. Great stress was also laid on the 
necessity of the material reduction of cable rates between the 
United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, South Africa, and India, 
and the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand 
were urged, in order to secure the cheapest and most reliable 
telegraphic communication, to co-operate in the acquisition of a 
state-owned Atlantic cable. Favourable consideration was also 
given to a memorandum by the Minister of Information in which 
stress was laid on the necessity of securing from British sources an 
adequate news service for all parts of the Empire, and the Imperial 
Grovemment was commissioned to formulate a scheme on the 
basis indicated in the memorandum, and to submit it the con- 
sideration, of the Dominion Goyemments. The question of statis- 
tics, which was dealt with in*the Report of the Dominions Royal 
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Commission, elicited a recommendation in favour of the holding 
of a Conference of Statii^icians after the war, at which there should 
be considered tlie establishment of an Imperial Statistical Bureau. 

The Conference d^affirmed their resolution of 1917 in favour of 
encouraging emigrants from the United Kingdom to settle within 
the Empire, and favoured tl^ establishment of a consultative com- 
mittee on which Dominion representatives should sit, as the best 
means of heaping the Dominions in touch with the organization 
set up by the Imperial Government to supervise emigration. 

The effect given to the resolutions was more rapid and complete 
than is normally the case with conference resolutions. The 
Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau was duly incorporated by 
royal charter in June 1918, its personnel was completed in July, 
and by 1919 it had already accomplished a considerable amount of 
useful work. The Bureau of IJIycology was also brought into being, 
and after considerable delay a Commission to investigate questions 
of shipping came into being in 1920. The most striking sequel to 
the Conference, however, was the decision of the Imperial Govern- 
ment to carry into effect the principle of Imperial preference 
approved in 1917 and enforced by the resolutions of 1918. The 
Knanc^ct, 1919, adopted the principle of according a reduction 
of one^sixth of the duty on tea, coffee, chicory, currants, dried or 
preserved fruit, sugar, glucose, molasses, saccharin, motor spirit, 
and tobacco ; of one-third of the duty on motor cars, musical 
instruments, clocks, watches, &c., and cinematograph films ; 
of 40 per cent, on wines not exceeding 30 degrees of proof spirit and 
33| per cent, on wines exceeding 30 degrees. Reductions were 
also allowed on the additional duties imposed on vdnes, and no 
increase was made in the rates on spirits the produce of the Empire, 
while large increases of duty were imposed on foreign spirits. The 
new policy, though it had been recommended for adoption by a 
Committee in 1917^ before the meeting of the Imperial War 
Conference, met with strong opposition from supporters of free 
trade principles, and some annoyance was caused in the Dominions 
through the conversion of the matter into a party issue. In the 
finance l^slation^of 1920 the same policy was adopted, and 
again strong protests were eliciteiil from the opposition, who con- 
1 PofU Pap.tM. 8472. 
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tended that the value of the preference was slight to the Dominions, 
and that it could only be made of value to them by violation of the 
policy of freeing food and raw material imports 'from taxation 
other than that absolutely essential for revenue purposes, which 
had been laid down in the manifesto issued by the Prime Minister 
and the leader of the House of Commoi|s before the g&eral election 
of 1918. 

Control of emigration from the Um*ted Kingdom, so as to divert 
it from foreign countries to the Dominions, is regarded as imprac- 
ticable by the Imperial Government, but the reorganization of the 
Emigrants’ Information Office into the Overseas Settlement Com- 
mittee indicates an increased realization of the importance of 
directing British emigration to settlement within the Empire.^ 
Substantial assistance has also been provided to aid ex-service 
men and women to proceed to the Ddminions, and in many cases 
effective co-operation between local authorities and the Committee 
has been established. A Statistical Conference met in 1920,® and 
by the Finance Acts of 1919 and 1920 substantial relief against 
double income tax was given. 

But of far greater importance was one sequel of the Conference 
of 1918 which was foreshadowed on July 26, when the mepJbers of 
the Conference presented in person to His Majesty a loyal address 
assuring the Bang of the determination of the British people to 
maintain the Empire ‘ against a barbarous and perfidious enemy 
without, while drawing closer within the bonds which tie each part 
to the rest in a unity of which the Throne is the outward and visible 
symbol ’. In his reply the King alluded to the hope he had expressed 
in the preceding year that his children would folloiy in the footsteps 
of the Queen and himself in acquiring the priceless experieime of 
visiting the Dominions, and assured the Conference that the Prince 
of Wales contemplated with eagerness the prospect of visiting 
the Dominions whenever the cessation of wAr rendered this possible. 
Effect was given to this aspiration in 1919 when the Prince pro- 
ceeded to Canada, and in the following year when he travelled 

1 ParU Pap, Cmd. 578. A Bill of 1918 to supervise emigration agencies was 
unhappily worded and had to be withdrawn, Agents-Gfneral prot^ting that 
their propagan^ work might be penalized. 

* Pari, Pdp. Cmd. 648. DominioiY delegates also took part in Entomological 
and Forestry Conferences. 
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widely in Australia and New Zealand. The welcome which was 
extended everywhere to His Royal Highness was beyond expecta- 
tion cordial. Labour in the Commonwealth had been suspicious 
and inclined to be hostile, but the spontaneous loyalty of the people 
was not affected by doctrinaire objections to monarchic institu- 
tions or capitalism. Not tlj^ least striking of the successes of the 
Australian tour was the visit to Queensland, where ministers and 
many of their supporters distinguished themselves during the war 
by sentiments the reverse of imperialistic. ‘ The Australian people 
said Mr. Hughes, ‘ have taken the Prince to their hearts, and feel 
for him a strong personal affection, which, in these days of toppling 
Thrones in other lands, is the best assurance that the British 
Empire, unlike others that rest upon force, will endure throughout 
the ages.’ 

There is, it is certain, n(^ possible doubt as to the significance 
and importance of the Crown as the point of unity in the Empire. 
The recognition of this aspect of the Throne is of comparatively 
recent origin, and is a clear indication of the growth of Dominion 
autonomy. The Dominions have come to claim and be accorded 
equal status within the Empire, and the sovereign therefore 
appeai^to them in a new light, not as part of a dominant Govem- 
ment,** but as the symbol of a unity which depends ultimately on 
sentiment. If it were possible for the sovereign to pay periodic 
visits to the Dominions, the value of such a procedure would be 
extremely high, and, since public considerations in the present state 
of foreign and domestic affairs render the absence of the King from 
the British Isles a matter of extreme difficulty, the vedue of the 
visits of the Prince can hardly be exaggerated. Nor should it ever 
be forgotten that the respect commanded by the Crown is largely 
due to the recognition that the King has accepted with absolute 
loyalty the restrictions imposed on a constitutional monarch. 
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1. Canada and Newfoundland 
In the United Kingdom the war evoked not merely the most 
remarkable development of the energies of the administration in 
the raising of troops for the front and for home defence, but it 
elicited also efforts on an unparalleled scale for the development 
of the productive activities of the country both as regardfe the 
output of munitions of war and the increase in the supply of 
food grown locally. The attemprt to increase food production 
was seconded by a system of control of distribution and con- 
sumption of ever-increasing complexity and eflSciency, which 
served in no small measure to provide that security with regard 
to food supplies on which rested confidence of the favourable 
termination of the war. In the Dominions, ^n the other hand, 
these problgns never assumed the same importance, nor did 
' they affect deeply the structilre of the Dominion Governments. 
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In Canada alone were circumstances favourable for the develop- 
ment of munition industries on a large scale, and in this case the 
fact that the control of the movement was vested in the hands 
of a body created by and responsible to the Imperial and not the 
Dominion Government minimized the effects of the enterprise on 
the administration, despite^ its importance in the economic de- 
velopment of the Dominion. The other Dominions were without 
the necessary experience or material in the shape of factories for 
the production of munitions on a large scale, and, though they 
developed their local output to the best of their ability in order 
to make good the supplies which normally would have reached 
them from the United Kingdom, it was out of the question for 
them to make any serious attempt to produce for export, even if 
questions of shipping had not rendered such a course inexpedient. 
On the other hand the war increased the importance of the food 
exports of the Dominions and gave every incentive to increased 
production as at once profitable and patriotic, rendering it un- 
necessary for the Dominion Governments to take such direct steps 
as were adopted in the United Kingdom to secure an extension 
of the area of cereal cultivation. Two problems, however, arose 
which 'djimanded their intervention : the profits of export were 
such as to induce serious increases in the cost of local supplies, 
which had to be encountered by measures intended to check the 
rise in the cost of living, and the importance of dealing effectively 
with local output led to the activity of the Governments in securing 
arrangements with the Imperial Government for the purchase of 
supplies on a wholesale scale. 

At the outbreak of war Canadian manufacturers were wholly 
without experience in the manufacture of shrapnel and had never 
made a cartridge case or fuse, but shortly after hostilities com- 
menced they were induced by \h.e Imperial Government, acting 
through the Shell Comniission, a body set up to secure Canadian 
co-operation, to undertake manufacture of munitions, and by 
the end of 1915 their exports amounted to over 57,000,000 dollars 
in value. The activities of Canada increased enormously in the 
three reqjainhig years of the war under the control of the Imperial 
Munitions Boar^ which replaced^ the Shell Commiseion. The 
Board was essentially an Imperial body ; it was an inte^al part 
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of the Ministry of Munitions, and was directly responsible to the 
Minister, while the Imperial Gk)vemment accepted full financial 
responsibility for all its expenditure. Within thfe Board. itself 
full authority and responsibility rested with the Chairman, Sir 
Joseph Flavelle, who was assisted^by the other members of the 
Board whose functions were partly ^dvisory, partly executive. 
The Board acted as sole purchasing agent not only for the Ministry 
of Munitions, but also for the War Office, the Admiralty, the 
British Timber Controller, and the Department* of Aeronautics, 
while the Ordnance Department of the United States made use 
^of its services in arranging contracts for munitions and supplies 
placed by the United States Government in Canada. The Board 
not merely let out contracts to existing firms ; it promoted tlie 
creation of companies, whose stock it held, to operate national 
munition plants in Montreal, Renfrew, Trenton, Toronto, and 
Parry Sound, and a copper-refining plant was established, at 
a cost of 2,500,000 dollars, at Trail, British Columbia. Employ- 
ment was given to from 250,000 to 300,000 persons, while 50,000 
more were handling supplies or engaged in other indirect services 
to the Board. By the close of the war the national plants were 
making steel and forgings, cordite and cordite powder, ^etone 
and methyl-ethyl, nitro-cellulose powder, gun cotton, and T-N.T., 
loading live fuses and producing shrapnel forgings, and turning 
out aeroplanes, including bombing planes for the United States 
navy. In 1918, despite grave difficulties as to labour, the Board 
launched 23 steel ships and 45 wooden vessels with a deadweight 
carrying capacity of 253,463 tons. The total exports of the Board 
for the war period reached over 1,012,000,000 dollars, and, when 
the armistice led to the winding up of the work, total orders of 
1,300,000,000 dollars from the United Kingdom and 400,OQO,000 
dollars from the United States had been entrusted to the Board. 

In its operations the Board had the sympathetic approval of 
the Dominion Government, but in no degree fell under its control. 
An important step in furtherance of the activities of the Board was 
taken by the Power Comptroller of the Dominion, Sir Henry 
Drayton, on April 18, 1918, when an Order in Qouncil was issued 
on his recon^jn^ndation regulat^ the supply of electric power 
%it Niagara to Canadian mimitibn plants. United States munition 
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plants, and contracts for industrial or lighting requirements in 
Canada, in order to secure that munition plants received a prefer- 
ence in all matter of supply. The labour question presented 
throughout a difikult problem ; indirectly aid was rendered by 
the Order in Council of April 1918, which provided that every 
male person residing in th^ Dominion must be regularly engaged 
in some useful occupation, unless under 16 or over 60 years 
of age, a steident in training, temporarily unemployed, physically 
imfit, or unabl^ to obtain suitable work, while just before the 
armistice an Order in Council of October 11 enacted a code of rules 
regarding labour in war time, and prohibited strikes or lockouts 
for the period of the war. 

The Dominion Government itself undertook in 1918 a closer 
supervision of the direction of industry in Canada in order to 
further production for wa^ purposes. On February 8, a War 
Trade Board was created as a Sub-Committee of the War Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet, though the only minister appointed to it 
was Sir George Foster, Minister of Trade and Commerce, who 
acted as Chairman. The Board was entrusted with the control 
of licences for export from Canada and import into Canada ; the 
super^ion of industrial and commercial enterprises with a view 
to prevent waste of labour, of raw materials and products ; the 
direction of priority in the distribution of food, electrical energy, 
raw materials and partially finished products, and the investiga- 
tion of the conditions of trade, industry, and production, other 
than the production of food. It was also required to make recom- 
mendations for the maintenance of the more essential industries, 
and for curtailing the use of fuel or electrical energy in the less 
essential industries. Its duties were to be carried out in co- 
opendion with the Canadian War Mission at Washington and 
with the War Trade Board of the United States. The. activities 
of the Board were of the highest importance in securing co-opera- 
tion with the United States in matters of war supplies and in the 
utilization of the resources of the two countries in raw materials, 
lists of prohibited and permitted imports were published, and the 
question of wool^exports and imports was among the important 
issues wposed of by the Board. 

The conclusion of the armistice evoked another important 
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step. Simultaneously with the departure of Sir George Fostjsr for 
London in order to share in the peace negotiations, a Canadian 
Trade Mission under the chairmanship of Mr. Lloyd Harris^ who 
had acted earlier in the year in a similar position at Washington, 
was dispatched to London in order to co-operate with the minister 
in advancing the interests of the Dominion during the period 
prior to the establishment of normal trade relations when British 
requirements in agricultural products and manufactures would 
largely be procured through governmental channels. To co- 
operate with the mission in London a Canadian Trade Commission 
was established on December 10 at Ottawa, authorized under 
Order in Council to act in the purchase of Canadian products for 
other governments, to distribute contracts or orders among 
Canadian producers, to confer with inter-allied Boards and other 
bodies, and to add to its numbers by appointing associate members 
from specific industries or groups of industries. Earlier in the 
year, on October 21, the Siberian Economic Commission had been 
appointed charged with the duty of co-operating with the allied 
powers in re-establishing the productive industries and re-organ- 
izing the commercial activities of Siberia, and of investigating 
local conditions as to transport, agriculture, trade, and ^ance 
with a view to the development of Canadian trade. 'The 
mission, however, was withdrawn in the following year on the 
failure of the allied effort to effect a political re-organization of 
Siberia. 

The activities of the Dominion Government in the promotion 
of the agricultural industry were from the outset devoted to 
increased production for export, and became of greater intensity 
with the progress of the war. At the close of 1916 Sir George Fdbter 
had discussed with the Wheat Commission in London the purchase 
of the Canadian wheat crop of 1917* in view of the decision of the 
Imperial Government to guarantee home producers a minimum 
price and to acquire the surplus crop in Australia, India, and Egjrpt. 
Negotiations b^an between the two Governments in February 
1917, but the first offer made by the Imperial Commission, through 
the Dominion Government, of 1*30 dollars a bushel was rejected 
•on March S the grain growers i>f the west and of Ontario, who 
declined to accept the suggestion that they should prefer patriotism 
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to profit. Their position was strengthened by the decision of the 
Dominion Government, effected by Order in Council of April 16, 
under the War Measures Act, to accept the standing offer in the 
United States cujftoms tariff yf free import into that country of 
wheat, wheat flour, and semolina, from countries which permitted 
the similar entry of these ^oducts from the United States. This 
step, which had long been pressed on the Government by the 
Liberal opposition and the farming interests of the west, raised 
prices in Canada by opening an alternative to the British market, 
and encouraged further extension of production and immigration.’ 
The Government followed up their policy by the appointment on 
June 11 of a Board of Grain Supervisors to control the grain pro- 
duction and the trade in grain. It was empowered to fix grain 
prices on shipment from storage elevators, but not the price paid 
to farmers, to take grain from elevators without the consent of 
owners, to prevent the restriction of marketing, and to arrange 
sales to the British and Allied Governments. The prices fixed by 
the Board were 2-40 dollars for the remainder of the 1916 crop, 
2*21 for 1917, and 2*24 for 1918, prices which undoubtedly con- 
ferred a great benefit on Canadian grain growers, while, if imposing 
a hea*ty burden on Imperial finances, they ensured a large export. 
The 'effecting of the necessary increase in production was facili- 
tated in considerable measure by the operations of the Seed Pur- 
chasing Commission, which was appointed late in 1916 with head- 
quarters at Regina, and which in 1917 purchased 829,000 bushels 
of seed wheat, and 408,000 bushels of seed oats for distribution 
to the farmers of the west and the east. In 1918 arrangements 
wer^ made under an Order in Council of October 7 for loans at 
7 pA* cent, through local banks to farmers in need of seed wheat 
and without means to purchase, the Government guaranteeing 
the principal and interest up* to 5 per cent, on these advances, 
while another Order of November 28 instructed the Commission to 
requisition seed oats at three western points in view of the shortage 
of such seed. 

The Government also intervened in the negotiations of the 
Imperial Crnnmissioner who was sent to secure the Canadian out- 
put of cheese for the British Gcyemment, and the«rangements ^ 
decided upon in May 1917 for the purchase of the output were 
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facilitated by an advance of 40,000,000 dollars from the Dominion 
Government to finance the transaction. The Imperial Gk)vernment 
also secured large supplies of bacon and other products, and 
the Live Stock Branch of the Department of Agriculture took 
measures to impress on 4he public the necessity of increasing the 
output of hogs and other forms of aninfal food, while it gave active 
assistance by arranging with the railway companies for the trans- 
port of cattle, sheep, and swine from points where feed was scarce 
to more favourable conditions. Efforts were aTso made by the 
‘ Minister of Agriculture when in London in 1917 at the Imperial 
War Conference to induce the Imperial Government to permit 
the landing of live cattle from the Dominion in the United King- 
dom, but all that was obtained was an admission that the exclusion 
of Canadian cattle could be justified only on grounds of agricul- 
tural policy, and not on the score ofi disease, the ground alleged 
for many years.^ On the other hand the Imperial Government 
agreed to the formation by the Dominion Government of a Cana- 
dian Wool Commission, which was entrusted with the distribution 
of such amounts of Australasian wool as could be made available 
for the use of Canadian manufacturers, after meeting Imperial 
needs. In 1918 Imperial encouragement was given to pro- 
duction for manufacture into aeroplane linen, • 

The vast activity in agriculture, which raised the exports of 
its products from 251,569,000 dollars in 1914 to 740,456,000 dollars 
in 1918, resulted in the growth of food prices in Canada, where 
indignation was especially directed against the high profits earned 
by cold-storage companies. An Order in Council of June 16, 1917, 
accordingly provided for the appointment of a Food Controller, 
authorized, with the approval of the Governor in Council, fo fix 
the prices of food, and the cost of its storage, distribution, and sale ; 
to provide for the conservation of fdbd and the prevention of waste ; 
and to purchase, requisition, store, sell, and deliver food. It was 
at the instance of the Food Controller that the export of Canadian 
flour to the United States was prohibited by Order in Council of 
August 17, and various other regulations of similar character were 
enacted, but on January 24, 1918, the Fdod CJpntroUer resigned, 
and on FebpwT 11 the Canada food Board was created, invested 

^ See Fori, Pap, Cd. 8678. The controversy was still being waged in 1921. 
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with the powers of the Food Controller, and placed under the 
control of the Minister of Agriculture. The Board was authorized 
to ascertain the food requirements of Canada and to facilitate the 
export of the surplus to the United Kingdom and to allied coun- 
tries ; to direct the production, conservation, and distribution of 
foodstuffs in the interests <4 Canada and other British possessions 
and allied countries ; to co-operate with the Provincial Govern- 
ments in co-ordinating the activities of all local bodies for these 
purposes, and to enter into agreements for the cultivation of idle 
land and to mobilize and utilize on a voluntary basis the farm 
labour resources of Canada. The co-operation of the Women’s 
Organizations of Canada was invited at a Women’s War Con- 
ference held on the initiative of the Dominion Grovemment at 
Ottawa from February 28 to March 2. 

The policy of the Board# rejected the proposal of rationing, on 
the ground of the impossibility of making it effective in so vast 
an area of productive consumers and on the score of expense 
involved. On the other hand the use of grain in the making of 
liquor was forbidden and voluntary conservation was encouraged 
in every way ; millers were required to increase the percentage 
of flou5 extracted from wheat ; efforts were made to encourage 
the use of non-wheaten flours in Canada, despite popular objec- 
tions ; the export of food suitable for consumption by livestock 
was prohibited ; manufacturers of food and public eating places 
were placed under control. The prices of milk, flour, bread, and 
sugar were regulated, and dealers’ profits were limited by a series 
of Orders. Food in storage was commandeered and sold, if there 
was danger of deterioration. The necessity of meeting the United 
Kingdom demand for wheat in 1918 was recognized and effectively 
provided for by a series of measures under which control was 
taken of flour mills by the Boatd and their profits regulated ; and 
bakers and restaurants' were put under licence and their profits 
limited. The use of sugar was limited ; hoarding of food was 
penalized. At the same time the Board favoured energetic efforts 
to attract labour to the land, and to encourage every form of pro- 
duction. In August 1918 it was estimated by the Board that 
wheat exports had been increas^ by 30 per cent, during twdive 
months of economy and increased production, that 200,000 barrels 
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of flour had been saved monthly, and 100,000 tons of sugar had 
been saved in the year. 

Important work was also done by the Advisoly Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research, whose first^report was issued 
in October 1918, and bore evidence of wide activity. It dealt 
with such war topics as the production of flax suitable for making 
the linen required in aeroplanes ; munition plants and their 
post-war uses ; the production of industrial alcohoL from wood 
and toluene from sulphite liquor, as well as with forestry questions 
and the vexed issue of salmon fishing in the Fraser River and in 
British Columbia waters, the Council formulating the conclusion 
that, unless arrangements could be arrived at with the United 
States, the fish would be in danger of extinction. 

Of greater importance was a body which, at first intended to 
direct the purchase of war supplies# became under an Order in 
Council of February 7, 1918, the purchasing authority for all 
supplies required by the Government. This body, the War Pm- 
chasing Department, represented one side of the endeavour of 
the Union Government in Canada to eliminate the evils of patron- 
age from public life, which contemporaneously was carried out 
as regards civil servants by a measure placing the who]^»of the 
Outside Service of the Federal Civil Service under the control of 
the Civil Service Commission, whose authority had hitherto in 
the main been restricted to the civil servants at Ottawa. Under 
the new arrangement as to purchases all stores had to be obtained 
through the Commission, save as regards supplies for the Govern- 
ment railways, articles of small value which might be urgently 
required from time to time at places distant from Ottawa, and 
special purchases where the provisions of the Order could not 
be fulfilled without detriment to the public interest. * 

While the Imperial Munition^ Board was concerned with the 
production of ships for the Imperial Government, the Union 
Government in Canada announced through the Minister of Marine 
on January 4, 1918, an imposing policy of construction of ships 
on Government account, intended partly as a contribution to the 
solution of the problem of wartime transportation, and partly as 
a means q 6 furthering Cihiadiitn trade interests at the close of 
the war. On the return of peace the ships were to be operated in 
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conjunction with the govenunental milway system. All the 
existing ship yards were to be brought into full operation, and 
a mill for thcf production of steel plates was immediately to be 
provided at Sydney, Nova Scotia. The estimated total of the 
expenditure to be undertaken was pkced at 50,000,000 to 
60,000,000 dollars. Not uptil December 3, 1918, was ^e first 
ship of the governmental fleet launched at Montreal, but by the 
close of 1919 15 further ships had been delivered, and the total 
ready or under Construction had risen to 60 with a tonnage of 
about 350,000. The working of the fleet is in the hands of the 
Canadian National Railways, and a wide range of services has been 
undertaken. 

The impoiiance of this enterprise in maritime transport was 
largely enhanced by the steps taken by the Union Govermrient 
to extend widely the control of the Government over the 
Canadian railway system. The way for such action had been 
paved by the events of the war, which added enormously to the 
cost of operating the railways without securing them adequate 
returns.^ In 1916 the Dominion Government found it necessary 
to afford special aid to the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Canadian 
Northa]|;n Railway in order to enable them to meet current obliga- 
tions*, and payments of interest. A Royal Commission was 
accordingly appointed to inquire into the whole question of 
railway transport, including questions of re-organization or state 
acquisition. The majority of the Commission, Sir Henry Dra 3 rton, 
Chairman of the Railway Commission of Canada, and Mr. W. M. 
Acworth of London, reported in favour of the transfer of the three 
great lines, the Canadian Pacific, the Grand Trunk Railway, and 
the Canadian Northern Railway, together with the Inter-cobnial 
and tbe National Trans-continental Railways, to the control of 
an independent Board of Trustees, which should be constituted 
on a permanent, non-political, self-perpetuating basis, exempt 
from ^rect governmental or Parliamentary control, while the 
Government should assiune responsibility to this body for the 
interest on the existing securities of the raUways. The minority 
report, by Mr, A. ,H, Smith, President of the New York Central 

i An increase of 5 per cent, only was aUnwed by the DominioinUihray Com- . 
miaiion in 1016 ; ftirtto increases oi 15 and 00 per cent, took place in 1018. 
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Railway Co., deprecated the proposal and suggested in lieu 
detailed reforms in the working of the lines. Public opinion, 
however, especially in the west, manifested itself strdngly in favour 
of the principle of nationalization, and the Government on August 
1, 1917, intimated thattthey had^decided not to interfere with 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, which was completely solvent ; 
to assist the Grand Trunk Railway, which, in itself sound, was 
hampered by liabilities arising from the Grand Trunle Pacific, by 
a loan ; and to acquire by purchase at a pric« not exceeding 
10,000,000 dollars the 600,000 shares of capital stock of the 
Canadian Northern Railway, which were still in private hands 
or pledged as security for loans, thus obtaining the full ownership 
of the Company, the remainder of whose stock had been in the 
possession of the Government since 1914. The Bill was resisted 
stoutly by the Liberal opposition but was carried through both 
houses on a party vote. The arbitration to decide the value of 
the shares was held next year, and in September the railway passed 
finally into Government hands. On November 19 an Order in 
Council united all the Government railways, the Canadian 
Northern, the Inter-colonial, the National Trans-continental, 
and a number of minor lines, with a total mileage of Jfi,700, 
under the presidency of Mr. D. B. Hanna, and a Boavd of 
Directors. 

In the meantime negotiations had been proceeding between 
the Government and the Grand Trunk Railway, the former 
desiring to secure the railway by purchase, the latter hoping to 
obtain advances to enable it to surmount the difficulties of the war 
period, since the control of rates by the Government prevented 
it recouping itself for increased working costs by higher charges. 
Nothing came from these discussions and in 1918 the Government 
under the War Measures Act appointed the Minister of Railways 
as Receiver of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway. The fiiud 
settlement of the whole matter was completed in October 1919 
when the Government carried through Parliament its proposals for 
the purchase of the Grand Trunk Railway system, the preference 
and ordinary stocks to be paid for at a rate d^d^ by arbitration, 
. while the Gmremment undertook the liabilities of the Company 
in respect of its guaranteed 4 ^r cent, stock and its debentures. 
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A Conunittee of Management was agreed upon, two members to 
be appointed by the Grand Trunk, two by the (Jovemment, 
and the fifth By the other four members, and the Grand Trunk and 
the Canadian National Railways were to be operated as nearly 
as possible as one system, 'fhe mileage thus definitely brought 
into the Government system was 6,508 in Canada and 1,665 in the 
United States, representing the joint amount of the Grand Trunk 
and the Gmnd Trunk Pacific. The new lines were amalgamated 
with the existing lines under the Canadian National Railways Co., 
a corporation formed by statute for the purpose of operating all 
the railways under federal control. Of minor importance, but 
also of value was the steady progress made during 1918 in the 
completion of the Hudson Bay Railway, connecting the newly- 
created harbour of Port Nelson with the wheat fields of the west, 
and re4ucing the route from Saskatoon to Liverpool, during the 
short season of navigation, from 1,489 land miles and 3,359 sea 
miles to 697 land miles and 2,966 sea miles, with an important 
reduction in cost of export as well as a welcome relief to the con- 
gestion of transport eastwards. 

Tlie successful operation of the systems in 1918 both for war 
trans^rt and domestic purposes was largely due to the control 
exercised by the Canadian Railway War Board, whose manage- 
ment greatly strengthened the case for nationalization.^ The 
urgent problem of conservation of fuel for railway and domestic 
use was entrusted in 1917 to a Fuel Controller, whose powers 
were greatly increased in 1918, 

In Newfoundland governmental activities during the war 
period were mainly concerned with measures to secure the food 
supply which, especially in February 1918, was menaced by 
losses, of shipping. The more important step was taken, especially 
after the armistice, of endeavouring to control scientifically the 
disposal of the output of the Newfoundland fisheries, the means 
adopted including regulations for the grading of fish according 
to quality ; the imposition of restrictions on the amounts to be 
exported to the various countries which consumed fish ; and the 
making of arrangements by the Government as to the prices to 
be demanded for the fish. These measures, interiaring as they 

^ See the Toronto Globe, Janiiar>' 2. 1919. 
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did largely with the freedom of action hitherto possessed by the 
fishermen and exporters, were not altogether popular, and, while 
successful at first when competition from other sources of supply 
was absent or reduced through th^ persistence* of war conditions,- 
failed to find favour \fhen the gradual resumption of normal 
conditions in the markets of the world made the minimum prices 
fixed by the Government too high for prospective purchasers, and 
the whole scheme was widely relaxed at the end ofrl920. The 
Government, for its part, complained that it Vad received no 
efiective support from the Imperial Government in securing 
favourable terms for the entry of Newfoundland fish into foreign 
markets, with the result that Norway and Iceland captured these 
markets to the detriment of Newfoundland. It was suggested by 
Mr. W. F. Coaker, Minister of Marine, that the United Kingdom 
should accord Newfoundland cod aHrade preference, apd that, 
if this course could not be adopted, the Government must look to 
tlie conclusion of an arrangement with the United States for the 
absorption there of the cod catch in return for preferential treat- 
ment of American exports in the Newfoundland market even as 
against British exports. 

The desire to further economy in consumption of food* stuffs 
as well as to increase the efficiency of labour and diminish the 
temptations of soldiers in training played a part in the marked 
progress of the prohibition movement in the case both of New- 
foundland and the Dominion. In the former, however, the 
unitary constitution permitted swift and effective action, and 
the regime of prohibition in the fullest sense became effective in 
1917. In Canada the division of powers between the Provinces 
and the Dominion, as well as the conflict of sentiment between 
the British and the French population, accustomed to the free 
use of light intoxicants, rendered*action slower and less perfect. 
The lead was taken by Alberta and Saskatchewan in 1915, and 
by the beginning of 1918 every province save Quebec had enacted 
pixjjiibitory laws so far as the constitution permitted ; Quebec 
followed suit in the same year with a measure which provided for 
the complete prohibition of the liquor traffic from May 1919, while 
in 1,097 mwicipalities of the Province prohibition was already in 
force. The Dominion legislated in 1916 to prohibit the sending 
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of intoxicants from one Province to another to be sold or used in 
the latter Province contrary to the law of that province, and an 
Order in Couilcil of December 24, 1917, forbade the importation 
into the Dominion of liquors over ^ per cent, proof. A further 
Order of March 11, 1918, intro(fuced prohibition of inter-provincial 
transport with effect from 'April 1 : manufacture was also pro- 
hibited by the Order, but this step was not actually put in force, 
the existing restrictions under Provincial and Dominion enact- 
ments on sale rfnd transport rendering immediate steps in this 
sense needless. An Order of February 11, 1919, imposed severe 
penalties on the sale of liquor to officers or men in uniform, and an 
effort was made to enact as a permanent measure a statute 
ratifying the Dominion Orders in Council, under the War Measures 
Act, regarding the prohibition of the importation, transport, and 
manufacture of liquor ; the Senate, however, so seriously amended 
the Bill that it was withdrawn by the Government, and in lieu 
an Act was passed forbidding the manufacture in a province of 
any into^cating liquor to be dealt with in violation of the law of 
the province. The issue of prohibition, therefore, remains largely 
a provincial matter, and in 1919 Quebec, and in 1920 British 
Columihia, modified the strictness of their regime. 

* 

2. Australasia 

At the instance of Sir Thomas Robinson, tlien Agent-General 
for Queensland in London, the Government of Queensland immedi- 
ately on the outbreak of war procured the enactment of an Act 
to secure supplies of meat for the use of the Imperial Government 
during the war. Under this measure all stock and meat in any 
place* in Queensland were to be kept for disposal by the Imperial 
GoveiTunent in aid of the supplies for the armies in the war. 
Provision was made for the appointment of a Board to fix the 
amount of compensation to be paid to owners of stock and meat, 
and arrangements were made with the Imperial Government for 
the purchase of the meat, the total export in 1917-18 reaching 
189^798, 883 lb. The precedent thus set was followed in increasing 
measure during the war, but the power was normally exercised 
not by the State but by the Conpnonwealth Govemipent, which 
rebed for this purpose on the extr^ely wide power to issue 
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regulations under the War Precautions Act which was ascribed 
to it by the High Court of Australia.^ 

The incentive to this development of activity by the Common- 
wealth came first from the problejn of the control of industrial 
metals, which became fine of pressing importance immediately 
after the outbreak of war revealed the extent to which the output 
in Australia had fallen under German control. After a period of 
difficulty and confusion, the Commonwealth Grovewiment suc- 
ceeded in September 1915 in forming the Australian Metal 
Exchange with offices in Melbourne and Sydney, the membership 
being confined to British companies, British firms, or natural bom 
British subjects, and a veto on membership being given to the 
Attorney-General for the duration of the war and for a year after 
the declaration of peace. No industrial metal might be exported 
save under a contract registered at liie Exchange by a member, 
and, during the war, with the consent of the Minister for Trade 
an4 Customs. In May 1916 the Government secured the forma- 
tion of the Zinc Producers’ Association Proprietary Limited, to 
control and dispose of the Australian output of zinc concentrate 
and metals, fundamental principles being British control and 
equality of treatment for all the members. Representation on 
the Board was secured for the Commonwealth Government, •while 
the Imperial Government was allotted a seat on the London Board 
of the Association. A contract was procured from the Imperial 
Government for the sale of the stocks on hand at December 31, 
1917, of 250,000 tons per annum for the war and one year there- 
after, and of 300,000 tons for the nine succeeding years, while 
a further agreement provided for the sale of the supplies available 
up to 45,000 tons of spelter and electrolytic zinc for ten years 
from January 1, 1918. In November 1917 followed the cieation 
on similar lines of the Copper ProSlucers’ Association Proprietary 
Limited. By an agreement of Septenfber 1915 the Imperial 
Government agreed to take over practically all the wolfram, 
molybdenite, and scheelite produced in the Commonwealth for 
a period up to six months after the declaration of peace. 

The abnormal conditions produced by the* war rendered the 
^question oi^the marketing of, wheat of the highest importance, 
' See below. Chap. XI, § 2. 
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and a wheat marketing scheme was accordingly entered into by 
the Commonwealth, and the States of New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia, and Western Australia with a view to the 
realization on the 'best terms of the wheat harvest of these states 
for 1915-16, and of making advances to<armers pending realiza- 
tion. The same general principles were subsequently adopted 
in respect of the harvests of 1916-17, 1917-18, and 1918-19, the 
outline of the scheme being that all growers should participate 
equitably in the* realization of the harvest, and that the limited 
freights available should be allotted between the States in accord- 
ance with the exportable surplus of each. The distribution of 
freights and the realization of the crop were controlled by the 
Australian Wheat Board, consisting of ministerial representatives 
of the Governments of the Commonwealth and of the States, and 
a representative of the growers from each State. It was advised 
by a Committee of leaing wheat shippers, while the overseas 
sales were arranged by a London Wheat Committee, consisting 
of the High Conunissioner and the Agents-General of the States 
concerned. In each State a local Board or Commission controlled 
the operations of the scheme within the State, and effected all 
local sales, including sales to millers, while the Wheat Board fixed 
all prices at which wheat might be sold, save as regards poultry 
feed, which was left to the States. The farmers’ crops were either 
acquired outright by the Governments of the States, or received 
by the Governments for sale on behalf of the farmers, and arrange- 
ments were made with the banks for advance payments to farmers 
on dehvery of their wheat at railway stations to the agents of the 
State Governments. 

Action as regards the wool clip was deferred until the season 
1916-^7, when owing to the demand for wool for British and Allied 
military clothing the Imperial Government offered to acquire the 
clip at an increase of 55 per cent, on the price ruling in 1913-14, 
and the arrangement was repeated in respect of the clips up to 
that of 191^20 inclusive. The control of the scheme was placed 
in the hands of a Central Wool Committee, assisted by a, Committee 
in each State. Xbese Committees consisted of representatives 
of the wool growers, wool seller^, wool buyers, manufacturers, 
and scourers or fellmongers ; in addition the Central Wool Com- 
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mittee had a governmental representative as Chairman. There 
was as little interference as possible with the normal course of 
trade, but in lieu of sale in the ordinary way there was appraise- 
ment by Government Wool Appraisers, and thereafter the wool 
became the property of the British Government to be shipped as 
freight space became available on the understanding that the 
allotment of freight should be based on the amount of wool 
appraised in each State. Similarly, with a view tc^ assist the 
Imperial Government, a Flax Industry Commiti^e, representing 
the Victorian Department of Agriculture, the flax growers, and the 
cordage manufacturers, was appointed in 1918 with executive 
powers, and arrangements made for the sale of the output to the 
United Kingdom. 

The Commonwealth asserted also its control over minor 
branches of industry. Power was taken in 1916 to regulate the 
purchase or sale of rabbit skins or sheepskins or hides, and for the 
supervision of the distillation of coal tar, and to forbid the use 
of crude tar save with the permission of a minister. In 1917 local 
committees were set up by the Commonwealth to decide upon the 
quantities of hides to be used for tanning and export, and to 
determine the classes, quantity, and output of leather. A, Com- 
mittee was appointed in the same year to make recommendations 
as to what classes of goods should be refused admission to the 
Commonwealth on the ground of their being luxuries. Returns 
of livestock and meat owned by any person in the Commonwealth 
were demanded. Power was given to require returns of stocks 
of goods of such kinds as might be prescribed by notice in the 
Gazette, to forbid the purchase of such stocks, and to compel their 
sale to the Government. ; 

Shipping naturally, under the constitution, fell to be reg^ted 
by the Commonwealth, and from February 16, 1917, the control 
of shipping was vested in a Commonwealth Shipping Board, 
whose policy was administered by two central committees, one 
charged with overseas and the other with interstate shipping. 
Authority was conferred on the Controller of Shipping to requisi- 
tion at schedule rates any vessels registered in Australia or engaged 
in the coas^pg trade, and to determine what vessels should be 
made available for the overseas service. In October 1916 the 
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Prime Minister purchased fifteen 4hips for the Cmnmonweaith at 
a cost of £2,047,900, and orders were later given in America for 
the construction of fourteen wooden vessejs. Further a great 
programme of construction in Australia was inaugurated, the 
number originally aimed at* being forty-eight, involving the 
establishment of new yards and the extension of existing yards. 
In addition orders for five large steamers have been placed in 
England, and a number of ex-enemy vessels has been allotted 
to the Commoifwealth. ^ 

The general question of the regulation of the price of foodstuffs 
was at first dealt with by a conference of federal and State minis- 
ters which met shortly after the war and decided that, for the 
purpose of controlling food prices, uniform legislation should be 
passed in all the States. Western Australia had already legislated, 
and New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and South Australia 
proceeded to pass legislation, but in Tasmania the Legislative 
Council threw out the Control of Necessaries of Life Bill which was 
passed by the lower house. Even in the cases in which legislation 
was passed, the scheme failed to work satisfactorily. It had been 
supposed that the Commissions appointed in each State to fix 
prices .would work in close harmony with one another, and in 
August 1914 the Commonwealth Government appointed a federal 
Royal Commission to consider the question of the food supply, 
with the intention that it should co-operate with the State Com- 
missions in securing an effective uniform policy throughout the 
Commonwealth. But nothing came of this, and the Commission 
ceased to function after October 30, 1914. In Victoria legislation 
was delayed by objections on the part of the Legislative Council ; 
whein passed, operations under the Act were ineffective, and as 
soon as the General Election was over the orders already made 
fixing certain prices were abandoned. In Western Australia the 
Commission ceased to operate in October 1915, while it was not 
until that year that the Commission in South Australia fixed any 
prices. 

The lack of success in the efforts of the States induced action 
by the Commonwealth ; in March 1916 a Prices Adjustment Board 
was created with power to fix th^ prices of fiour, bre^d, bran, and 
pdburdL After investigations the Board fixed the prices of flour. 
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bran, and pollard in every milling centre in Australia, and deter- 
mined the price of bread in over a thousand separate towns, after 
inquiry as to the cost of manufacture, distribution, &c. Later 
the operations of the Board were widely increase, and an exhaus- 
tive list was drawn up t>f goods declared to be necessary com- 
modities whose prices were to be determined by it. To assist in 
the process a Conunissioner was appointed in each State to make 
investigations and to make recommendations to the Minister for 
Trade as to the maximum selling prices of various commodities. 
This step was, not unnaturally, followed by the resignation en 
masse of the members of the Board, whose action left the power 
of fixing prices in the hands of the Minister, acting on the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners in the States, the Conunissioner 
for Victoria acting as Chief Prices Conunissioner. Prices were 
fixed accordingly by regulation for lAany commodities, until in 
May 1919 the Conunon wealth Government decontrolled many 
articles, trade in which had been regulated during the war, and at 
the end of that month the branch offices in the States were closed, 
leaving only the Central Office of the Prices Conunission at 
Melbourne to deal with the control of the few articles, including 
butter, cheese, and flour, trade in which was still regulated. With 
the relaxation of Conunonwealth control, the legislation of the 
States has come again into force and action has to some degree 
been taken under it, while fresh legislation has also been under- 
taken. 

The Conunonwealth constitution provides that the Common- 
wealth has authority over the control of railways with respect to 
transport for the naval and military purposes of the Common- 
weallh, and in 1911 a Railway War Coxmcil, consisting of military 
and naval officers, was instituted, charged with the duty of furnish- 
ing advice and infomuition regarding railway transport for military 
purposes and securing co-operation betwcfen the Conunonwealth 
Defence department and the railway departments of the States 
owning the railways, in regard to the concentration and mobiliza- 
tion of troops. The functions of this Board became of importance 
with the outbreak of war and were executed with the aid of an 
Ehigineer and Railway Staff C<>q)s which numbered forty-seven 
officers in 1918. The war brought into prominence the defects of 
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the railway system which had been dwelt upon for years before 
its outbreak without producing any effective result, llie objection 
to the lack of communication between South and Western Australia 
had been realized'before the war, and construction of a line between 
Port Augusta and Kalgoorlie had been authorized by a federal 
Act of 1911, the States granting to the Commonwealth all the 
land necessary for the construction of the line. Construction 
began in 1912, being carried on from both ends, but only 167 miles 
had been completed by June 1, 1914. The progress of the work, 
though rendered all the more urgent by the war, was not facilitated 
by war conditions ; owing to the inability of contractors to supply 
rails, platelaying on the western section of the work had to be 
suspended from December 1915 to the beginning of July 1916, 
and from December 1916 to the following May. The eastern and 
western divisions finally mfet on October 17, 1917, at a point 621 
miles from Kalgoorlie, the total distance between the two termini 
being 1,051-30 miles. The journey from Port Augusta is performed 
in 37 hours 20 minutes, at an average rate of 28-16 miles through- 
out inclusive of stoppages. 

Although, however, one great military and economic difficulty 
has been removed by the completion of this important work, there 
remains, as has been insisted by the Railway War Council, the 
serious military objection to the present system of railway com- 
munication that the divergences in gauge in the different States 
impose serious delays and involve much labour in the tranship- 
ment of baggage and still more of implements of war. The pro- 
blem, however, of making the necessary change, the importance of 
which on grounds of economics has long been recognized, still 
remains unsolved in view of the enormous cost which the alteration 
would involve. The Council has also favoured the connexion of 
the north of Australia at Port Darwin by railway with the south 
as a matter of military necessity, but this reform also has been 
held over on grounds of expense. 

In New Zealand also a chief preoccupation of the Government 
was to secure the effective marketing of the output of the Do- 
minion. On March 3, 1915, there came into being the Department 
of Imperial Government Suppli^, constituted for^the purpose 
of controlling the purchase of frozen meat, while later its activities 
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were extended to include such other items as wool» butter, cheese, 
and hides. In addition the Department undertook a considerable 
amount of business on behalf of the New Zealand Government, 
including the purchase of butter and cheese for tlse in camps and 
on transports, and arrangements for the sale and shipment of 
kauri gum. 

In securing the arrangement for the purchase by the Imperial 
Government of the New Zealand output of mea^ tha initiative 
was taken by the Prime Minister, who convened conferences 
attended by the representatives of the industry at which the whole 
terms of the agreements were definitely fixed ; changes were made 
also by agreement in December 1917, and in January 1919 the 
arrangement was continued to June 30, 1920. During the season 
of 1915-16 a third of the first-grade cheese produced was also 
purchased, and the amounts were inci^ased in subsequent years 
up to July 1, 1920. It was not until November 20, 1917, that the 
scheme of purchase was applied to butter, when in addition to 
fixed prices an undertaking was given for the distribution to pro- 
ducers of half the profits realized on United Kingdom sales. The 
sum thus obtained was later applied by agreement in order to 
remove the unfeiimess caused by the limitation of price enforced 
on the sale of butter for local consumption as compared with’the 
price realized by oversea sale. Sheepskins, hides, and calfskins, 
rabbits, condensed milk, and glaxo were among other purchases, 
while during the period of active hostilities the small New Zealand 
output of scheelite was also purchased. As in the case of the 
Commonwealth the purchase of wool began with the clip of 1916-17 
on the same basis of prices ; in both cases it was also agreed that 
the growers should receive half of any profit realized by ^he 
Imperial Government on sales for other than military purposes. 

The question of the increase in \he cost of living evoked the 
passage in 1915 of the Cost of Living Act, Which provided for the 
estabhshment of a Board of Trade, consisting of a Minister and 
three other members. The Board was required to investigate 
questions relating to the cost of living, and more particularly 
questions relating to the supply, demand, or price«of conunodities ; 
questicms relating to the trade,^«commerce, or business of New 
Zealand; and questions relating to markets for New Zealand 
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products and manufactures. They were also empowered to in- 
vestigate alleged breaches of the Commercial Trusts Act^ 1910» 
the provisions of which were at the same time extended to apply 
to all articles of food for hui^an consumption or their ingredients. 
This extension made illegal any combination or association to 
control the price or the supply or demand of any article of food. 

The powers conferred on the Board became of importance 
chiefly in«1918^ when its sphere of operations, hitherto compara- 
tively narrow, was considerably extended in practice. Thus at 
the end of 1917 an Order in Council was issued, providing for the 
regulation of the price of good milling wheat and its distribution 
among the millers, while in view of the anticipated shortage in the 
home-grown supply two purchases, each of two million bushels, 
were arranged for from the Commonwealth. In order to ensure 
an ad^uate local production in 1918-19 the Government guaran- 
teed to the farmers a minimum price of 65 . 4d. a bushel with an 
open market, but, in view of the purchases of Australian wheat 
and the decision to control flour and bread prices, it was finally 
eigreed to purchase the crop at 6s. 6d. a bushel. This increase in 
wheat prices rendered necessary the adjustment of the prices of 
bread and flour, and the Government, in lieu of permitting in- 
creases, adopted the policy of subsidizing the millers ; a further 
subsidy was accorded later, when it was decided to reduce by 
10 «. a ton the price of flour, in order to compensate for the rising 
cost of the baking and delivery of bread, the arrangement extend- 
ing to February 28, 1920. From March 1918 the price of groceries 
was controlled, and increases of prices forbidden without the 
assent of the Board. Control was applied also to petrol, cement, 
baifion, fish, potatoes, and milk, and from an earher period to sugar. 
From. August 1918 the timber industry was placed imder control 
and prices limited. On September 10, 1918, a most important 
inquiry into the coal ‘industry in the Dominion was entrusted to 
the Board, eliciting an elaborate report, urging the introduction 
of economies in the production of coal, the conservation of the 
coal resources, the concentration of the industry in the most profit- 
able fields, the <removal of the causes of labour unrest, and the 
institution of proper housing fof mine workers, the inauguration 
of an efficient sy^em of distribution, and the regulation of coal 
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prices in the interests of consumers. They did not, however, 
recommend state purchase ^d the direct management of the 
mines by the Government, but recommended the institution of 
a Dominions Coal Board, representing the coal*o\^ing companies, 
their employees, and theOrown, the first two bodies appointing 
each two members, while the Crown should appoint the chairman. 
The Board should be empowered to take over the existing coal 
companies at a valuation, paying them in stock, and to manage 
the mines on enlightened and progressive lines. 

In Australasia the movement for prohibition worked with much 
less efiect than in North America, though in New Zealand a strong 
party already existed convinced of the merits of the scheme. The 
matter fell, under the constitution, primarily into the hands not 
of the Commonwealth in the case of Australia, but of the States, 
though the Commonwealth might havfe exercised its war powers 
had the matter been regarded as sufficiently vital to the conduct 
of the war to render this course justifiable. In point of fact a de- 
cided impetus to state action was provided in the case of New 
South Wales by the issue on February 17, 1916, by the Common- 
wealth Minister for Defence, under the War Precautions Act, of 
a proclamation ordering that licensed premises in the Ccmnty 
of Cumberland and within a radius of five miles from any military 
camp should be closed at 6 p.m., a drastic measure altered a week 
later by fixing the hour at 8 p.m. The State Parliament then 
legislated, by the Liquor Referendum Act, 1916, to secure a referen- 
dum as to the hour of closing of licensed premises, and as a result 
from July 21, 1916, to the close of the war all premises were closed 
at 6 p.m. 

In Victoria the Licensing Act, 1915, provided for a scheme of 
local option, the first polls to be held contemporaneously with the 
first general election after January 1, 1917, but by a further Act 
in 1916 the polls were postponed until the subsequent general 
election, and when held in 1920 proved that local option was 
opposed to prohibition. The hours for the sale of liquor were, 
however, reduced, from July 6, 1916, to from between 9 a.m. to 
9.30 p.m., and from October 25, 1916, closing at£ p.m. was made 
compulsory ; reduction of rent ip the case of licencees affected by 
these orders was permitted and assessed by the Licences Reduction 
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Board created in 1906, which continued during the war the process 
of reducing superfluous licences on the payment of compensation. 
On the other hand by the Act of 1916 further facilities were 
accorded for the'obtaining of new licences in the Mallee. 

Even less support for reduction of licences was found in Queens- 
land, in which local option polls were held in 1917, for in only 
four areas out of fifty-seven was reduction of licences carried, and 
in other Ifwo ^n increase was approved. In South Australia a 
referendum of March 27, 1915, decided in favour of closing of 
licensed premises at 6 p.m. In Western Australia an Act of 
1915 fixed for the Metropolitan and Agricultural districts the 
hours of opening from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. ; in the case of the Gold- 
fields the matter was left to a referendum, and it reported in favour 
of keeping the former hour of 11 p.m. for closing. In Tasmania 
a referendum of March 23, 1916, decided in favour of 6 p.m. as 
the closing hour. 

In New Zealand more drastic steps were taken. Treating was 
forbidden by an Order in Council of August 21, 1916, and the 
grounds for cancellation of licences were increased in number. 
An Act of 1917, made permanent in 1918, fixed the hours for the 
sale of liquor as between 9 a.m. and 6 p.m. In 1918 an Act was 
passed securing the taking on April 10, 1919, of a referendum on 
the issue of national prohibition of the liquor traffic with com- 
pensation to all those engaged in the industry or national con- 
tinuation of the sale of liquor ; provision was made to secure the 
taking of the votes t)f all the soldiers abroad, and it was by their 
votes that the issue resulted in the small majority of 10,362 for 
national continuance. In December 1919 three issues were sub- 
mitted, again under the Act of 1918, to the electorate, continuance, 
national prohibition without compensation, and state purchase 
and control, and again the poll showed that the prohibition party, 
though almost as strong as their opponents, could not command 
a majority for their proposals. 

3. South Africa 

The pressureiof the necessity of improved facilities for the 
manufacture of munitions was., brought strongly home to tl^e 
Union of South Africa by the outbreak of the rebellion among 
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the Boers, and by the preparations for the advance against German 
South-West Africa. The United Kingdom, the normal source of 
supply, was unable to send munitions, and it was, therefore, 
necessary to utilize the services of as many manufacturers and 
workshops as possible. • Large demands were also made on the 
production of mechanical transport in order to secure effective 
communication across the Kalahari desert from Kuruman to 
Keetmanshoop. • 

The exigencies of the war and the shortage of Shipping induced 
the Imperial Government in 1917 to negotiate with the Union 
Government for the purchase by the former of the surplus stock 
of wool in the Union at the same price as adopted in the case of 
Australasia, 55 per cent, over the prices for 1913-14. Un- 
fortunately in this case the proposal was not accepted without 
considerable opposition and friction.* The farmers had received 
much higher rates in proportion for the clip of the previous year, 
and they argued that the United Kingdom was using its control 
of freight to compel them to ship to the United Kingdom, losing 
the chance of higher profits in the markets of Japan and the 
United States. The terms, though finally accepted, remained 
throughout the war the source of 6igitation among the Republican 
adherents of the Nationalist party in the Union, who argued that 
the Union was thus subjected to economic exploitation in the 
interests of the Empire, ignoring the fact that the lack of ships 
would in any case have prevented the existence of a free market. 

The other economic issue confronting the Government was 
the gradual rise in prices ; a Special Commissioner after inquiry 
in 1916 found that the cost of living in respect of foodstuffs and 
other necessaries had increased by 15 per cent, since 1914, J^hile 
there had been no corresponding general rise in wages, and in the 
Cape Peninsula rents had risen by 10 per cent., though throughout 
the country generally they were stationary. In November 1917 
an Advisory Committee on Food Supplies gave way to a Cost of 
Living Commission, charged with the duty of reportmg on the 
sufficiency of the stocks, present and prospective, of essential 
foodstuffs, the increase in the cost of nec^saries of life to 
the consumer, and the possibi^ty of reducing such cost or pre- 
*venting further increases, with special reference to the possibility 
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of regulating prices, expropriating stocks, abolishing or con- 
trolling combines for the purpose of maintaining prices, suspending 
import duties,* modif}ring railway rates, and the acceptance by the 
Government of a« share of the cost of insurance against marine 
war risks on imported goods. *The Commission was also required 
to report whether undue war profits vere being made on necessary 
commodities. THie Commission found that supplies were adequate 
except in the case of wheat, for which a maximum price of Ifo. 
per 1001b. was* advocated. They also found in favour of the 
imposition of maximum prices for sugar, rice, matches, paraffin, 
and petrol. Recommendations of a wholesale character were also 
made to secure the development of house building and on the 
question of undue profits, which were stated to have been earned 
by wholesale merchants in foodstuffs, boots and shoes, soft goods, 
and hardware. It was also suggested that a meat investigation 
commission should be appointed to prepare a scheme for the 
re-organization of that trade, that maximum wholesale prices 
for beef should be fixed, based on the sum paid for meat purchased 
by the Imperial Government, and that the export of meat for the 
open oversea market should be prohibited until it was clear that 
the needs of the local consumer were being met at reasonable 
prices. A scheme was also suggested to secure that goods should 
pass as cheaply as possible from the importer or producer to the 
consumer, a system of licences being adopted under which traders 
would be required to conduct their businesses on fixed principles. 

The proposals of the Commission were referred by the House 
of Assembly in April 1919 to a Select Committee which did not 
endorse the views of the Commission on the exaction of undue 
profits, holding that in the main high profits had been fortuitous, 
consequential upon rising prices in the markets of the world. 
They held also that no scheme *for licensing traders so as to limit 
profits could be made a* success, and did not approve the idea of 
limiting export of meat. Ther^ was also a divergence between 
the two bodies regarding an excess profits tax to absorb all 
profits above a de^ed limit, which the Commission advocated, 
and the Committ^ disapproved. They supported the views of 
the Commission on housing, and fulvocated assistance in various 
ways for co-operation among consumers, negating, however, a' 
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suggestion that this assistance should take the form of financial 
aid. The recommendations of the Committee were not given 
effect to in the session of 1919, but were in part carried out in the 
following year. 

War conditions affected serioui^y the mining industry, and 
evoked a limited measure of governmental intervention. Prior 
to the war the output of the mines went to London, where it was 
disposed of at par value in British currency, less charges for 
shipment, insurance and refining, and when the* war took place 
arrangements were made with the Bank of England to continue 
the practice though with increases in the charges. Towards the 
end of 1919 it was argued that payment in British currency at 
its nominal value was unfair in view of the depreciation in the 
value of that currency, and in 1919, on the depreciation of British 
currency in the United States, it became obvious that a sub- 
stantial premium could be obtained if export to the Unitei States 
were freely permitted, reversing the policy hitherto followed by 
the Government. To secure, however, the best terms it was 
essential that the establishment of a refinery and mint should be 
arranged for, and the adoption of this policy was successfully 
urged on the Government by the Chamber of Mines, Am Act 
(No. 45) was, therefore, passed in 1919 providing for the establish- 
ment of a Pretoria Branch of the Royal Mint, negotiations being 
carried on with the Imperial Government to secure their acceptance 
of this mode of procedure. At the same time an arrangement was 
entered into with effect from July 24, 1919, providing for the ship- 
ment of all gold refined or unrefined, excepting only the amount 
requisite for local currency requirements, to the Bank of England, 
and for its sale by Messrs. Rothschild on behalf of the prodifcers 
at the best price available, the Bank receiving authority frqpi the 
Imperial Treasury to license the eiport of the gold at any time 
within five weeks after its receipt by the Bank. 

The action thus taken in obtaining a premium on the sale of 
gold was largely motived by the importance of affording aid to 
the low-grade mines, whose representations resulted in the appoint- 
ment of a Conunission by the Union Govemmqpt in June 1919. 
This body was charged with aij, inquiry into the position of the 
gold mines working at a loss or a small and diminishing profit ; 
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the effect which would be produced by the closing down of such 
mines ; the measures possible to prevent closing down or alleviate 
the position <!reated by closing down ; the position of native and 
coloured workihen in the industry ; and the more efficient utiliza- 
tion of the native labour force available/» The report showed that 
no fewer than twenty-one mines, employing 10,503 white persons, 
and 81,734 natives, with an annual wages bill of £6,500,000 and 
a monthly coutput of £1,030,516, were working at a small annual 
loss, as a result of the increased cost of materials and supplies, 
higher wages for white employees, shortage of native labour, and 
curtailment of the hours of work. Costs had risen from lls, 5d. 
per ton milled in 1914 to 22s. 9d. in 1919. The remedies suggested 
by the Commission, apart from the relief produced by the premium 
on gold, included greater co-operation between the employees and 
the management, to be secured by the setting up of works com- 
mittees and joint conmiittees, but with advisory powers only ; the 
readjustment of working conditions to extend the effective working 
hours of the natives ; and the introduction of additional native 
labour, to be obtained from territory north of 22 south latitude. It 
was pointed out that the excessive mortality among such labourers 
had resulted in the discontinuance of their recruitment in 1918, 
but the discovery of a pneumococcal vaccine and improved 
hygienic measures showed that the resumption of recruitment 
would be free from serious risk, and an experimental introduction 
of 5,000 natives was recommended. 
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1 . The Canadian Forces 

On the outbreak of the war Canada immediately promised 
the dispatch of a contingent of 20,000 men, almost at once 
increased to 33,000, for service overseas, and the promise was 
forthwith made good.^ The real magnitude of the stogie 
received prompt recognition ; a second contingent soon foHowed 
the first ; early in 1915 there were two Canadian divisioas in the 
field, and by July 1916 Canada was maintaining four divisions, 
supplemented by a cavalry brigade, and considerable forces of 
forestry and rcdlwaymen. To produce these contingents the 
Dominion had at the outset to rely on only the small regular 
establishment (under 4,000) and the trained men of the Militia ; 

^ Ex-regulars in Canada formed a separate corps, Princess Patricia's Canadian 
, Light Infantry, which immediately<joined the imperial forces but later waa 
re-attached to the Canadian troops. 
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all others were volunteers without previous military training of 
any kind. 

The mode of formation of the new army took at first the form 
of specially raised ^battalions, the men for which were recruited 
by the efforts of men of outstanding local influence, mayors, 
prominent business men, or Members of Parliament. Thus 
battalions were recruited from University men or from particular 
trades or localities, and the command of the newly-raised battalion 
was naturally often enough conferred on the man responsible for 
its recruitment, his assistants receiving rank as officers. The 
system produced eager and willing recruits, but from the military 
point of view it had grave disadvantages. The officers command- 
ing were often ignorant of their duties, recruits were accepted 
without sufficient scrutiny, necessitating the discarding in England 
of many, found unfit for serious soldiering, after much money 
and time had been wasted on training them, and no provision was 
made for keeping up the strength of the battalions under the 
conditions of modern war. It was, therefore, often necessary 
after arrival in England to break up the new battalions, keeping 
the senior officers unemployed, while the men went as drafts to 
battalions already in the field, a process which produced great 
discontentment in Canada and hampered recruiting. Eventually 
the procedure was revised ; the system of raising independent ’ 
divisions was abolished, and in lieu of it was substituted a terri- 
torial system with a number of divisions for each province. These 
divisions were supported by special reserve troops in France and 
by special reserve battalions in camp in England, and the batta- 
lions at the front were thus kept up to strength despite the grave 
losses sustained by them. 

The, responsibility for the organization of the Army rested in 
the first months of the W8u* largely with Major-General Sir Sam 
Hughes, Minister of Militia, whose efforts before the war at the 
improvement of the Canadian forces had been unflagging. But 
tlie Minister was of an imperious temperament ill-brooking 
opposition and, when it became necessary for him to work in 
dose co-operation , with the British military authorities on the 
arrival of the Canadian forces ^in England, friction became 
incessant, the issue being aggravated by the fact that Sir Sam 
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Hughes was a convinced supporter of the merits of the Ross 
rifle which had been rejected by the British War Office, and which 
in the course of the war showed more and more glaring defects. 
After a period of strain in the relations between the War Office 
and Canada, the matter was solved by the resignation of the 
Minister, who failed to find sufficient support for his views among 
his colleagues. His resignation was the preliminary to an impor- 
tant change in the Ministry ; the office of Minister of Militia was 
now in effect expanded into two ministries, the Minister of Militia 
whose head-quarters were at Ottawa and who sat in the Dominion 
Cabinet, and the Minister for Militia Overseas, with head-quarters 
in London. In the first instance the duties of the latter post were 
undertaken by Sir George Perley, who had come to London in 
1914 to perform the duties of High Commissioner on Lord Strath- 
cona’s death, while the post in Canada was filled by Sir Edward 
Kemp, a man of much business experience. A year later, in 
October 1917, Sir George Perley was relieved of the additional 
duties which he had assumed and which were plainly excessive, 
and Sir Edward Kemp ^ assufned office in November in London, 
his place in Canada being taken by General Mewbum, a dis- 
tinguished Liberal soldier, whose entry into the Cabinet was one 
of the results of the formation of the Union Government as 
a coalition of Conservatives and Liberals. England was made 
a base from the first for the training of the Canadian army, and 
on the reorganization by Sir George Perley of the establishment 
in London at the close of 1916 Lieut.-General Sir R. Turner, V.C., 
was given control of the work. 

In France the work was divided into three main sections, the 
Army Corps, the Cavalry Brigade, and the additional se^ices, 
including the Railway Corps and the Forestry Corps. Army 
Corps, which consisted from Juljf 1916 of four divisions, a fifth 
which was formed and equipped having been broken up before 
dispatch to the field in 1918, had a nominal strength of about 
75,000 men. There were 52 battalions of infantry, over 10,000 
artillery, from 3,000 to 4,000 engineers, and about 2,000 Army 
Service Corps. The artillery comprised one horse artillery and 

^ On May 27, 1919, he gave in the Canadian House of Commons a record of his 
work.* 
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12 field artillery brigades, 9 siege batteries, 12 trench mortar 
batteries, 2 heavy artillery batteries, an anti-aircraft battery, 
and 5 divisional ammunition columns. There were 24 companies 
of engineers and 20 machine-gpn groups, as well as the Signalling 
Service, the Army Service, and the Medical Service. The com- 
mand of the Army Corps, originally held by General Alderson, 
passed in the spring of 1916 to Lieut.-General Sir Julian Byng, 
on whose promotion after the battle of Vimy in 1917 to an Army 
Command, the wish of the Dominion was gratified in July by 
the selection of a Canadian officer, Lieut.-General Sir Arthur 
Currie, who had enlisted at the beginning of the war as a gunner, 
and by his great mihtary ability had succeeded in attaining the 
command of the first Canadian division. Of the commanders of 
the divisions three were professional soldiers, two with a long 
record of service in the permanent forces of Canada, one an 
imperial officer seconded to the Canadian forces before the war, 
whhe the fourth was under the command of a Canadian who 
before the war was in civil life as a newspaper editor and pro- 
prietor in Quebec. The officers commanding brigades were largely 
drawn from civil life, and the Canadian intelligence system, which 
reached a high degree of perfection, owed much to the ability of 
Colonel C. H. Mitchell, one of the leaders of the development of 
hydro-electric power in Canada. Commissions in the battalions, 
which originally were given by nomination, were later filled by 
promotion from the ranks, and cadet schools were established 
both in England at Bexhill, and in France.^ 

As in England the ready flow of recruits which marked the 
opening months of the war gradually slackened, while at the 
same^time the necessities of the situation increased. At the 
beginning of J916 Sir Robert Borden definitely adopted the ideal 
of raising half a million men in Canada. At that time some 
226,000 men had been" enrolled, of whom 60,000 were on the 
continent, about the same number in England, and the rest in 
the Dominion. Both Sir R. Borden and Sir Wilfrid Laurier as 

The troops were apparently enlisted at first under the Army Act of the 
United Kingdom, not wder the Canadian Militia Act, though the officers were 
given commissions in the Militia ; as late as April 1916 their legal status in Canada 
was questioned. The Round Table, vi. 547. Cf. Fournier v. Price, R. J. Q. 60, 
S.C. 480. 
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leader of the opposition had asserted that compulsion was im- 
possible, but the latter at least had realized that ^e new aims 
of the Government involved a great strain. Anxiety soon began 
to be felt as to the progress of recruiting, the Voluntary system 
endangering the supply* of men essential for agriculture and 
industry, while enabling many who could be spared to evade 
service, and early in 1916 the Legislature of Ontario appointed 
a war committee, representing both political parses, to see what 
steps could be taken to regularize recruiting and render the effort 
of the province more fruitful. By July the claim of munitions 
for workers had become of great importance, over 400,000,000 
dollars worth of contracts having been placed in the Dominion 
and 200,000 men absorbed in the work. Strong appeals were 
issued by the Prime Minister, and a national Recruiting Com- 
mission was appointed on October 25 with the title of the National 
Service Board and with Mr R. B. Bennett as Director of Recruit- 
ing, assisted by associate directors in the provinces. The Com- 
mission was specially charged with the duty of inducing manu- 
facturers to substitute female for male labour and to persuade 
Labour to co-operate in such substitution, there being reluctance 
on both sides to make the sacrifice involved. But the position 
remained unsatisfactory ; the English population had contributed 
the vast majority of the recruits ; in addition to 500,000 Germans 
and Austrians there were 700,000 or 800,000 Americans, who 
could not be expected to yield volunteers for service, and the two 
million French-speaking people, mainly of Quebec, showed an 
almost total unwillingness to serve. The latter result was fomented 
by the denouncement by Nationalist leaders such %s M. Bourassa 
of any participation in the wars of the Empire, and of the foiling 
round the neck of Canada of ‘ a mlitarism unparalleled in any 
civilized coimtry, a depraved and undisciplined soldiery, an 
armed rowdyism, without faith or law, aiid as refractory to the 
influence of individual honour as to that of their officers ’. 
Sympathy with France, which might a priori have been expected 
to exercise influence on the people of Quebec, was wanting; 
as Sir Wilfrid Laurier pointed out, immediate ties of family 
connexion with France were comparatively rare in Quebec, 
and of immigrants from France many were priests imbued 
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with a strong dislike of the religious policy of the French 
republic. 

It was not, however, until his return from the Imperial War 
Cabinet of 1917 that the Prime Minister resolved finally on the 
necessity of conscription, well aware as* he was of the difiiculties 
in the way. By that time, however, it was absolutely clear that 
nothing short of conscription would enable Canada to reach the 
numbers she lu^d decided to be necessary, and the adoption of 
the system of the selective draft in the United States had placed 
the Dominion in an invidious position while at the same time 
diminishing the danger of men leaving the Dominion for the 
republic to evade military service, a treaty being proposed between 
the United Kingdom and the United States providing for the 
drafting of subjects of either country resident in the other.^ Only 

400.000 recruits had been obtained, and of the 1,600,000 people 
of Frehch speech in Quebec only 6,979 had enlisted, while the 
English-speaking population of a quarter that number had given 

22.000 men to the army, and the French resident outside Quebec, 
though only a sixth of the number in that province, had yielded 
5,904 soldiers. The demand for conscription came not merely 
from'*the supporters of the Government ; Mr. Rowell, the leader 
of Liberalism in Ontario, though not in federal politics, and a 
formidable body of Liberal opinion demanded the step despite 
the objections of Sir W. Laurier. Sir R. Borden determined on 
alliance with such Liberals as would unite on a policy of con- 
scription, and introduced a Military Service Bill. The measure 
provided for compulsion for the purpose of securing reinforce- 
ments up to 1^0,000 men from the ages of 20 to 46.** The men 
were divided into ten (later six) classes, the first of which was to 
be called up forthwith, and comprised any British subject normally 
resident in Canada, or resident there since the beginning of the 
war, who had attained the age of twenty and was not bom earlier 
than 1883 and was unmarried or a widower without a child. 
There were excepted from the operation of the measure members 

^ Pari, Pap, Cd. 9101 gives the definitive text only of the general agreement. 
The special Canadiar -United States agreement was not published. Both only 
became operative on July 80, 1918. 

* It was estimated that there were' 680,000 unmarried men between 2C 
and 84. 
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of the Imperial forces oif of the forces of any Dominion^ men who 
had served m the war and been discharge honourably, clei^ 
including members of any recognized religious order, ministers 
of religious denominations, and Mennonites and'Doukhobors who 
had been granted exemption from military service on settling in 
the Dominion, and persons granted exemptions. Men of i^en 
birth who retained their old nationality were not affected by the 
measure, while aliens of enemy origin naturalized sinco 1902 were 
by the War Times Election Act disfranchised and allowed until 
May 1918 exemption from liability to serve on application. 
Appeals for exemption were regulated on a threefold basis ; the 
first tribunal consisted of two persons, one nominated by the 
senior County Court Judge in the district and one by a board of 
selection chosen by Parliament, over 1,250 of these tribunals 
being set up. From their decision either the man or the military 
representative might take an appeal to the appellate tribunal, 
consisting of a judge nominated by the Chief Justice of the 
province in which the appeal was brought, and there was a final 
appeal to a Judge of the Canadian Supreme Court. No special 
class, occupation, or trade was accorded exemption as such, but 
eight grounds were laid down on which appeals might be brought, 
importance of continuing in habitual occupation, of continuing 
employment for which the applicant was specially qualified, of 
continuing education or training, serious hardship due to excep- 
tional financial obligations, or exceptional domestic position, ill 
health or infirmity, and adherence to a religious denomination the 
tenets of which forbade combatant service, provided in the last 
instance the applicant expressed willingness to serve as a non- 
combatant in the Army Medical Corps, Mechanical Transport, 
Army Service Corps, &c. The administration of the measure was 
entrusted to the Minister of Justice aided by a Military Service 
Council representing equally the two political parties. 

The measure excited bitter opposition in Quebec, and 
Sir Wilfred Laurier on June 18 declined to admit that the House 
of Commons, in which there were over twenty vacant seats, while 
the western provinces were under-represented tc^about the same 
extent, was entitled, after its existence had been prolonged beyond 
the due period by an Act of the preceding year at a time when no 

lMf.« 
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proposal of conscription was in the air, to enact such a measure. 
He insisted that instead a referendum should be taken. But the 
second reading of. the Bill was carried by 118 votes to 55, and the 
amendment proflosed by Sir^ Wilfrid was rejected by 111 votes 
to 62. The Military Service Council pr6ceeded to prepare a pro- 
clamation which was issued on October 13 calling up for service 
the first class, but slow progress ^ was made during the last months 
of the year, whjle the energy of the Government was diverted to 
a general election and the consolidation of a coalition Government. 
The triumph of the coalition at the polls placed them in a position 
to secure the carrying out of the Act, but the measures taken 
to enforce it in Quebec resulted in rioting in Quebec City from 
March 28, 1918, and on April 1 the troops which had been called 
upon by the Officer commanding the District, in default of action by 
the Mayor, to restore order And to protect property, were compelled 
to fire on the mob, killing four civilians and wounding many 
others. The Government acted effectively to vindicate the law ; 
an Order in Council was passed on April 4, and communicated 
on the following day to the House of Commons, authorizing the 
Governor in Council within any designated area to supersede 
eith^ in whole or in part the jurisdiction and powers of the civil 
courts, and to render obligatory on the civil population within 
the area the orders of the Officer commanding the troops, power 
being given to try and punish by court martial offenders against 
the law and persons disobeying military orders. Fortunately, 
despite the bitterness of feeling in Quebec, Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
insisted on the necessity of respecting the law, and the Roman 
Catholics in the western communities impressed, through Arch- 
bistop Mathieu, on their co-religionists in the east the invidious 
situa^n created by the reluctance of Quebec to play its part in 
the struggle. Prominent mem*bers of the political world in Quebec 
lent their aid to recfuitment, the Premier, Sir Lomer Gouin, 
especially distinguishing himself in this regard, and many young 
students from the Universities joined the colours. 

Serious difficulty arose throughout the Dominion with regard 
to the exempticen of agricultural workers. It was undoubtedly 

^ By January 1018, 404,895 men )ihd been registered, 28,885 reported fer 
service, the rest had applied for exemption, and 278,779 had been granted it. 
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the desire of Parliament and the 6ovemmen|; that such workers 
should be excused military service, and an Order in Council of 
December 31, 1917, went so far as to permit the Minister of Militia 
to discharge at pleasure from militjiry service ahy person engaged 
in agriculture, whose application for exemption had been rejected. 
Youths between 20 and 22 years of age were freely granted ex- 
emption if engaged on farm work, with the result that the flow 
of effective recruits was much slackened. This ^was the state of 
affairs when a telegram of April 1 was received by the Governor- 
General from the British Prime Minister consequent on the 
disasters suffered by the allies in the German offensive of March 
21. ‘As already announced,’ it ran, ‘ we propose to ask Parlia- 
ment to authorize immediate measures for raising fresh forces. 
I would also urge the Government of Canada to reinforce its 
heroic troops in the fullest possible mhnner, and with the^smallest 
possible delay. Let no one think what even the remotest of our 
Dominions can now do can be too late. Before the campaign is 
finished, the last man may count.’ The Dominion Government 
acted on this suggestion by asking the House of Commons on 
April 19 to sanction the issue of an Order in Council authorizing 
the immediate calling up of men from 20 to 22 inclusive, dis- 
allowing the right of application for exemption under the Military 
Service Act and cancelling the exemptions already granted. The 
legal authority for the enactment was given as the War Measures 
Act, 1914, but the proposal not unnaturally was objected to by 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier as an encroachment of the executive authority 
on the sphere of the legislature. The approval of the House of 
Commons was, however, accorded by 114 to 65 votes, and^ the 
Order issued on April 20. Its legality was at once disputed,* and 
on June 28 a majority of the Supreme Court of Alberta Aeld in 
the case of N. E. Lewis that the Ofder was invalid, on the ground 
that it could never have been the intentibn of Parliament when 
enacting the Military Service Act to leave it open to the Govern- 
ment to proceed by means of Orders m Council under the War 
Measures Act. Beiore the Superior Court at Montreal the case 
was aigued on the basis that the Imperial Parliament alone could 
suspend the right of habeas coipus ; that legal action on habeas 
corpus was governed by provincial legislation which the Dominion 

P2 
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Parliament could ijot override ; that even if Parliament could 
suspend the right it could only do so by legislation ; and that 
the War Measures Act did not sanction the suspension of habeas 
corpus, and on Jtlly 5 the C<^urt accepted these arguments and 
declared the Order invalid. The Grovemment replied to the 
Alberta decision by an Order in Council of July 5 ordering that 
the terms of the Order of April 20 should be carried out despite 
the Alberta* judgement or any other judgement, and a contest 
between the Dominion Government and the Court followed, the 
Government refusing to obey a writ of habeas corpus for the pro- 
duction of a soldier named Norton, while the Court issued a writ 
of attachment against Colonel Moore, the officer who refused to 
produce Norton. On July 18-20, however, the Supreme Court 
decided the legal aspect of the issue in the case of G. E. Grey ^ 
of Nipissing, who had contfested the validity of the Orders ; it 
held hy a majority of four to two that the terms of s. 6 of the 
War Measures Act were sufficiently wide to justify the issue of 
the Order, while a clause in the Military Service Act expressly 
provided that nothing in that law should be held to interfere with 
or detract from the powers conferred on the Governor in Council 
by thte War Measures Act ; stress was also laid on the fact that 
the principle of the Order in Council had been submitted to 
Parliament before enactment. The decision, not being technically 
on appeal, was disregarded by some judges in Quebec, Mr. Justice 
D. Monet in the Superior Court at Montreal on August 6 denying 
that the Parliament of Canada could suspend the right of habeas 
corpus, but due respect for the decision was shown in the rest of 
the Dominion. In answer to strong appeals made by a huge 
delegation of 5,000 farmers from all over Canada Sir R. Borden 
repliedJ5rmly on May 14 insisting that, if the line in Europe was 
broken, food production in Candda would be unavailing. Innumer- 
able methods of evasioh, however, were invented, many men fled 
to inaccessible spots whence they defied the efforts of the Govern- 
ment to secure their arrest. By the close of the recruiting 
campaign with the armistice only 83,355 men had been secured 
under the Act f(^ military service, while 24,933 men had been 
called up for service but relea^ on compassionate or other 
» Cf. Canadian Lmo Timu, xzxviii. 671 ; Ottawa Journal, July 4, 191S. 
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adequate grounds. The Military Service Council, which at first 
aided the Minister of Justice in the administration of the Act, 
was disbanded on June 15, and its place taken *by a Military 
Service Branch as a departmental organization. ' Boards of Review 
were also established in 4918 to revise the decisions of the Military 
Medical Boards, and from their judgements a final appeal lay to 
the Central Appeal Judge. The total enlistments under the 
voluntary system were 465,984, while 21,169 enlisted in the Royal 
Air Force or other Imperial services. 

Important alterations were made in 1918 in the control of 
the Canadian forces in England and in France. By an Order in 
Council of April 11 an Overseas Military Council was formally 
created presided over by Sir E. Kemp as Minister of the Overseas 
Forces, and including his Deputy, a Chief of Staff, who took the 
place of the General Officer commanding in England, and Adjutant- 
and Quartermaster- and Accountant-Generals. The power of the 
minister was much increased by this step, and negotiations were 
entered into to secure the fuller control by Canada over its forces 
, in France also. The matter was taken up by Sir Robert Borden 
on his visit to England to take part in the Imperial War Cabinet 
meetings in 1918, and a statement issued by him at Ottarwa on 
August 24 explained that the organization of the Canadian Army 
was to be independent of the British Army except so far as the 
supreme command of Sir Douglas Haig and Marshal Foch was 
concerned, the internal management of the Canadian Army to 
be entirely under Canada. For this purpose arrangements were 
made for the existence of a Canadian section at General Head- 
quarters with specific authority over the various Canadian adminis- 
trative services and departments in the field, and empowered to 
supervise the carrying out of such executive action as ipight be 
decided upon from time to time id respect to the personnel of the 
forces. It was also authorized to supervise the many subsidiary 
Canadian organizations in France and Belgium, It was also 
agreed to create a Canadian Air Force to co-operate with the 
British Air Force, in which many Canadians h^ been serving 
under Imperial control, but the termination o| the war left this 
project incomplete. A Cana^an force, however, was sent to 
Vladivostock to co-operate with the Japanese and American 
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forces, returning to Canada in June 1919, while Canadian troops 
fought at Archangel and in the Murmansk. 

2. The Commonwealth Forces and the Referenda 

On August 3, 1914, the Confanonwealtlj Government! informed 
the Imperial Government of its readiness to send a force of 
20,000 of any composition desired, and the Imperial Government 
in its accep^nce suggested that the force sent should take the 
form of a divisioft, of staff, three brigades, and divisional troops, 
but without howitzer brigade or heavy battery, and a light horse 
brigade. After this force had been raised, a measure facilitated 
by the adoption of compulsory training from January 1, 1911, 
imder the Act of 1909, the Commonwealth Government notiffed 
their intention to dispatch further troops, including communica- 
tions units, supply units, and hospitals (about 2,000 men), first 
reinforcements (about 3,000), two additional light horse brigades 
(about 4,000), an additional infantry brigade (4,500), and certain 
veterinary units. The first contingent left Australia under convoy 
on November 1, reaching Egypt on December 5, and the second 
convoy left late in December, troops thereafter sailing without 
convoy. The total number actually sent oversea numbered 
329,862 up to December 31, 1918. They were organized chiefly 
in Ae following units : (1) Army Corps Troops, including 2 Army 
Corps Mounted Regiments, 3 Corps Cyclist battalions, 3 Army 
Field Artillery Brigades ; (2) a Mounted Division of 5 light-horse 
brigades, 5 machine gun squadrons, and auxiliary troops ; (3) 5 
Divisions including 15 infantry brigades, 5 pioneer battalions, 
5 machine gun battalions, 10 field artillery brigades, 35 trench 
mortar batteries, engineers, &c., and (4) a large number of miscel- 
laneous units, including flying squadrons, an aeroplane squadron 
which served in Mesopotamia, railway operating companies, 
3 battalions Imperial Camel Corps, and numerous hospitals. The 
administration of the force in the Commonwealth was carried 
out by the Minis ter of Defence with the assistance of the Council 
of Defence and the Board of Administration of the Mihtary Fwoes, 
and the necessary business in the United Kingdom was performed 
subject to his control. 

» A Ibmial record of the Commonwealth part in the war was given by Senator • 
Pearce in the Senate on May 6, 1020. 
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From the first the raising of the troops was by voluntary 
enlistment, for though, since 1911, compulsion has been applied 
in the Commonwealth for the purpose of training citizens to 
defend Australia, it is expressly provided that members of the 
military forces of the Commonwealth whether serving in the small 
permanent force or the Citizen forces cannot be called upon to 
serve beyond the limits of the Commonwealth or any territory 
under its authority except with their consent. .. The* volunteers, 
however, were enlisted, not as at first in the casehf Canada under 
the Imperial Army Act, but under the Austrahan Defence Act,i 
which, however, made applicable to them while on active service 
the terms of the Army Act subject to unimportant variations. 
Volunteers were plentiful in the early days of the struggle, interest 
running high in the extremely gallant struggle of the Australian 
troops in Gallipoli, and on November 26, 1915, the Commonwealth 
Government definitely offered the Imperial Government Jl, further 
force of 60,000 in addition to the reinforcements for the troops 
already sent, amounting to 9,500 a month. On this basis the 
total number supplied by Jime 1916 would have reached the 
creditable total of 300,000 men, the figure given by the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Hughes, at Ottawa. On the other hand the Minister 
for Defence announced on March 23 that the number had been 
put too high, and that the British Government had reduced the 
demands for reinforcements, so that the number actually dis- 
patched overseas by June would be only 209,500 with from 60,000 
to 60,000 in training at home, the totals in the two categories 
being then about 150,000 and 60,000 respectively. Unhappily 
there was some misunderstanding in the announcement, which 
had a distinctly depressing effect on recruiting, the impr^sion 
being created that there was no real necessity for volunteers. The 
recruiting committees, which had been working hard smce the 
outbreak of war, condenmed vigorously -the minister’s declara- 
tion, and some efforts were made to undo its effect but without 
substantial success. The movement for conscription, which had 
been suspended in order to allow free play to voluntarism, 
regatiiered force, but at the same time the a^tude of Labour 
b^an to be definitely anti-compulsion, or at most prepared to 

f f 

^ leoa-ll, 88. 64 A, 55 ; amended by Act No. 86 of 1917, as. 14, 15. 
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to it only if accompanied by the conscription or confisca- 
tion of wealth. 

During his visit in 1916 to London the Prime Minister had the 
opportunity of informing himself fully of the state of the war 
requirements, and he expressed himself emphatically on the 
necessity of Australia playing her full part, despite arguments 
that her finances would not permit further expen^ture, that the 
men were needed for home production, or that the war was in 
any case won by the allies. It was, therefore, with much dis- 
appointment that supporters of compulsion learned from his 
speech in Parliament on August 30 that the Government were 
not prepared to submit any conscription proposal to the legislature. 
On the other hand they had decided, after passing through 
Parliament a Referendum measure for this purpose,^ to take at 
the end of October a referendum, asking whether the electors 
were willing that the provisions of the Defence Act which permitted 
the calling up of men for home service should be extended to 
permit of calling them up for service abroad. Pending the result 
of this referendum a determined effort was to be made to secure 
32,500 recruits in September, that being the number necessary to 
keep <the Australian forces up to strength, in view of the fact 
that in the last three months the average of recruits had fallen 
to 6,000. If the total were not reached, then the Government 
would call up for training under the powers given by the Defence 
Act all single men without dependents between 21 and 45, so 
that, if the referendum were answered in the affirmative, the men 
thus raised for home defence could be sent abroad after com- 
pleting their training. This cumbrous method of procedure was 
motived by the strong dissent of a section of Labour, Mr. Hughes’s 
party, from the doctrine that the voluntary system had ceased to 
be satisfactory, and the doubts of others whether, even if voluntary 
recruitment had failed," conscription was a suitable remedy. As 
a result there was certain to be a majority in the Senate against 
a Bill for the purpose of permitting compulsion for oversea service, 
and the Labour party in caucus was definitely by a majority 
against producing sudi a Bill, while, if the popular vote was in 
favour, it was reasonable to suppose that the Senate, despite its 

^ No. 27 of 1916. 
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labour majority^ would bow to their decision and accept without 
delay a BilL The only alternative was to enact conscription by 
a regulation under the War Precautions Act, but, cCpart from the 
constitutional impropriety of such a step in a matter of so great 
importance affecting the liberty of the subject, it was very 
doubtful whether the other members of the Cabinet, who in 
the usual method of Labour governments had been chosen by 
the caucus and not by the Prime Minister, would hawe concurred 
in the proposal, and the Senate could by resolution have dis- 
allowed the regulation.^ It is, however, possible that a bold 
course of action might have carried the day ; a Bill for con- 
scription could have been passed in the House of Representatives, 
and the Senate might have hesitated to reject the proposed in 
a concrete form. 

The referendum was held on October 28, under the provisions 
of the Military Service Referendum Act passed for the purpose. 
The vote in favour of the proposal to apply compulsion for 
service outside Australia was 1,087,557, the vote against 1,160,033. 
There were majorities for in Victoria, Western Australia, and 
Tasmania, and lie Federal Territories, but large majorities against 
in South Australia and New South Wales, and a substantial majority 
against in Queensland. The voting did not proceed rigidly on 
political lines; in South Australia and New South Wales the 
Labour leaders were on the whole in favour of conscription, but 
the vote against was conclusive ; though all the Senators from 
Victoria were Labour, a fair majority in favour of compulsion was 
secured. It was clear that the farmers’ vote was largely cast 
against a proposal which would mean loss of labour and of high 
profits ; the Roman Catholic hierarchy as a rule were hostile^ and 
in Queensland the Irish influence was strong. Many specious 
arguments were adduced against *comptrlsion ; ^ the allies were 
sure to win ; Australia had sent more troOps to the front propor- 
tionately than the United Kingdom — a grotesque absurdity; 
Indian troops should be used — a suggestion coming with very 
bad grace from men who excluded Indians from the Common- 
wealth ; conscription was the negation of freedom ^ the men who 

^ Under the general power given by Act No. 1 of 1904, b. 10. 

* The Bound Table, viL 878-94 ; The Times, December 15, 1917. 
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volunteered would find their places filled by cheap alien labour ; 
the women voters in particular were urged not to force men to 
the dangers 6f war. The device of galling men up for home 
defence proved an error ; much inconvenience was caused, and 
those called up were rendered bitterly opposed to the proposal 
and influenced their friends to defeat it. Tlie Industrial Workers 
of the World started a vehement propaganda against it, and the 
New South AVales Labour party expelled the Prime Minister from 
its number. Mr. Hughes also was guilty of a grave error in 
tactics ; after three of his colleagues had declined to assent to 
the passing of a Regulation under which voters were to be asked 
when voting if they had fulfilled any duty incumbent on them of 
coming up for service under the summons issued under the Defence 
Act, he secured its passage at a meeting of the Executive Council 
from which they were absent. They immediately resigned as 
a protest against his irregular action, and, though the Regulation 
was cancelled, much harm was done to a cause which seemed to 
require support by so strange a method of procedure. Even more 
serious was the fact that the Prime Minister made no definite 
intimation that failure in the referendum would mean his resigna- 
tion, leaving it to be inferred that, though the proposal for con- 
scription was important, it was not in his view vital that it should 
be accepted. In any event, however, the use of a referendum 
on such an issue was wholly unwise, assuming as it did that the 
average elector in a country of adult franchise was in a position 
to form an effective opinion on an issue in which personal comfort 
came so obviously into contact with national interest. 

The failure of the referendum was followed by a troubled 
period in Commonwealth politics from which there emerged a 
Coalitiqn Government,^ in which the Liberals played the numerically 
superior part, possessing effective majorities in both houses but 
drfinitely pledged not to introduce conscription either by statute 
or regulation during the life of the Parliament, but if necessary 
owing to the course of the war to refer the question again to the 
people. The strong position of the Government was doubtless 
due to this anoouncement, coupled with assurances of their 
intention to subordinate everything else to efforts to win the war, 
^ See below. Chap. IX, § 2. 
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for their attitude harmonized with the feeling of the Common- 
wealth, which was anxious for victory bilt disinclined to proceed 
to conscription. The defeat of the Italians brought into operation 
the consideration of urgency on which action bythe Government 
depended. Sir William Irvine, distinguished alike in the political 
life of Victoria and of the Commonwealth, had during the struggle 
declined to be any party to the undertaking regarding conscrip- 
tion; he now urged upon the Government the only effective 
course of a dissolution and an appeal to the people to relieve the 
Government of its pledge. Unhappily his advice did not prevail ; 
some members of the governmental party feared for their seats 
in the event of an election ; others, though less apprehensive, 
deprecated the trouble and cost of a general election so soon after 
the victory of May 5, 1917, and a more specious argument was 
adduced by some of the Senators, whose seats would not be 
affected by a dissolution, and who argued that an eledtion would 
not relieve them from their pledges, ignoring the obvious solution 
of resigning their seats and thus giving the electors a chance to 
release them. It was, accordingly, decided by the Cabinet on 
November 7 to adopt the method of a referendum to be taken 
under the authority of a regulation made under the War Pre- 
cautions Act 1914-16, and not, as in the preceding year, under 
a special statute. On November 12 in an important declaration 
of policy at Bendigo the Prime Minister definitely stated that the 
events in Russia and Italy were such that without the power to 
ensure reinforcements the Government could not give effect to 
the Win-the-war policy which the country had so clearly approved 
in May. ‘ I tell you plainly he added, ‘ that the Government 
must have this power. It cannot govern the country withoui it 
and will not attempt to do so.’ The Government thus pledged 
itself to retire if the referendum failed, assuming a definite responsi- 
biUty for the necessity of the proposals which the electors were 
asked to approve. 

The proposals of the Government were carefully framed to 
render acceptance probable. Voluntary enlistment was to con- 
tinue. The number of reinforcements was to b^ fixed at 7,000 
a month. Compulsory reinforc^ents were to be called up by 
ballot to the extent to which voluntary enlistment failed to 
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provide this number. The ballot was to be from single men only 
(including widowers and divorcees without dependent children) 
between 20 and 44 years. There were to be exempt persons 
physically unfit I judges an^ magistrates ; ministers of religion ; 
persons whose employment in any parti<5Ular industry was declared 
to be necessary for the supply of food and material essential for 
the war ; persons whose religious belief did not allow them to 
bear arms^ subject to liability for non-combatant service ; and 
persons whose calling up would because of domestic circumstances 
entail undue hardships on their dependents. The Government was 
to determine the industries necessary for the successful prosecution 
of the war and the national welfare of Australia, and a special 
tribunal was to decide the amount of labour necessary for their 
successful operation. In selecting men consideration was to be 
had to any members of the same family already serving, so as to 
secure proportional sacrifices being required from each family, 
and ballots were to be taken by States on the basis of the pro- 
portionate number of eligible persons in each State. The tribunals 
for deciding exemptions were to be constituted of magistrates 
specially appointed, and an appeal would lie to a Supreme Court 
Judge. 

Provision was made for excluding from the vote every 
naturalized British subject born in an enemy country, and every 
British subject whose father was so born, a regulation which 
excited a good deal of bitter protest. Further harm was done to 
the case of the Government by the indiscriminate use of the 
military censorship as a means, the opposition alleged, of prevent- 
ing the true facts about the situation being put before the electors. 
Miich play was made by the opposition with the fact that in 
October 1916 the Government had demanded 32,600 men and 
a monthly average of 16,500* thereafter, and now only asked for 
7,000, and it was suggested that the 4,000 a month average 
obtained in 1917 by voluntary enlistment was really adequate. 
The Prime Minister damaged his case by indiscriminate charges 
of disloyalty against all his opponents and involved himself in 
a struggle ndthfthe Government of Queensland which in Labour 
hands was opposed to his campe^.^ Statements, the circulation 
' The Round Tobk, viii. 627-~a9. 
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of which was prohibited by the censorship, were given publicity 
by the Queensland Premier and Treasurer by communication to 
the Legislative Assembly, and the special edition *of the State 
Hansard containing the reports of their statemeirt was given wide 
circulation, a step counteracted by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment seizing the stock of Hansard at the Queensland Government 
printing establishment. The Commonwealth Government then 
commenced a prosecution of the Premier and the State retorted 
by an action against the Commonwealth, proceedings happily in 
either case later dropped. But in connexion with this incident, 
and with an attack made on him at a Queensland meeting, the 
Prime Minister inaugurated a Commonwealth Police Force 
intended to protect federal interests when these might be in 
danger of suffering at the hands of the State police.^ More 
serious, if possible, than the opposition of the Queensland Govern- 
ment was the bitter hostility of the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Melbourne, Cardinal Mannix, who as an out-and-out supporter 
of Sinn Fein was bitterly hostile to British success in the war, 
and whose influence weighed heavily in Victoria. The result of 
the voting was not unexpected ; 1,015,159 votes were cast for 
the governmental proposals, 1,181,747 against. As in i916 
Western Australian, Tasmania, and the Federal Territories gave 
an affirmative reply, though in Tasmania the voting was almost 
equal ; New South Wales, Queensland, and South Australia were 
as then hostile, and the efforts of the Archbishop carried Victoria 
over to the side of the opposition. An outstanding feature of the 
referendum of December 20 was the fact that the votes of the 
oversea soldiers were almost equally divided, 91,642 in favour, and 
89,859 against ; many of those who voted in the negative ^ere 
actuated by motives of chivalry, being unwilling to expose^others 
to the horrors of modem warfare,’ though themselves prepared 
to endure them. A considerable section of i:he negative vote was 
undoubtedly influenced by more full realization of war conditions 
and dangers, the women’s vote often being decided by this con- 
sideration. 

The Government did not, despite its pledge gf fjovember 12, 
effectively resign office, but ^t about for new methods of 

1 Sydney DaUy TeUgrapK November 29 and 80, 1917. 
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meeting the situation, the discredit of which was keenly felt] The 
Chief Justice was commissioned to ascertain the quota of monthly 
reinforcemeiits necessary to keep up to strength the forces at the 
front and fixed* it at 5,400j a decision which was held by the 
opposition to have justified the sceptfcism which they had ex- 
pressed as to the validity of the demand for 7,000 a month. A new 
minister, Mr. Orchard, was appointed in charge of Recruiting, 
better terms offered to wives and dependents of volunteers, and 
the system of insurance of the lives of volunteers, inaugurated by 
private action, was encouraged. Finally, on the suggestion of 
Captain Carmichael, an ex-minister of New South Wales, and 
a Labour leader, who, having returned wounded from the front, 
had thrown himself wholeheartedly into the recruiting campaign, 
a conference of politicians, employers. Trade Unionists, and 
others was convened by the Governor-General acting on the 
precedent of the Home Rule Conference called by the King. The 
Conference, invitations to which were accepted by all invited save 
the Trades Hall leaders in Victoria, met at Melbourne on April 12, 
and its labours extended over seven days. Two well-defined 
points of view were at once apparent : on the one hand the 
Federal Government and the Governments of the States where 
Labour was not in power, and the employers ; on the other 
Mr. Tudor, leader of the Commonwealth opposition, Mr. Ryan, 
Labour Premier of Queensland, and the representatives of State 
Labour parties and trade unions. It soon appeared that Labour 
was determined to demand important concessions as the price 
even of co-operation in voluntary recruiting. It asked for the 
definite abandonment by the Government of any idea of con- 
scription, and for the cessation of discharges by the Government 
or private employers of eligible men in order to induce their 
enlistment. It demanded thht the unions which, as a result of 
the recent industrial ' strife in New South Wales, had lost the 
privileges conferred by registration under the State law, should 
be reinstated in their old rights ; that all regulations under the 
War Precautions Act not vital to the prosecution of the war 
should be repealed and an assurance given mat they would not 
be re*>enacted ; that the pres^ censorship and limitations on 
freedom of speech should be abolished save as regards news of 
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military advantage to the enemy ; that all political and industrial 
prosecutions under the War Precautions Act should cease and fines 
imposed be refunded ; and that all persons, not guilty of criminal 
acts, imprisoned in connexion with^peace propaganda, industrial 
troubles, and recruiting ^ould be released, while steps were to be 
taken at once against profiteering. The Prime Minister and 
Mr. Holman, Premier of New South Wales, proved willing to 
meet these claims to a large extent, but even so it was mipossible 
for the Prime Minister to secure the acceptance by the Labour 
leaders of a resolution pledging full personal support and the use 
of their influence in promoting voluntary recruitment in the 
Commonwealth, and the Conference had to acquiesce in urging 
the people of Australia to * unite in a whole-hearted effort to 
secure the necessary reinforcements under the voluntary system 
a very poor return for the definite concession by the Federal 
Government of an undertaking to drop conscription. Even so, 
however, the resolution proved unacceptable to the most impor- 
tant section of Labour concerned, the Labour Council of New 
South Wales, for, when its President, in loyalty to the agreement 
at the Conference, pressed the Council to approve it, his suggestion 
was defeated by 79 votes to 75. Much more effective was the 
realization of the seriousness in the position among the workers 
themselves ; the number of recruits accepted had fallen oft in 
February and March to 400 a week ; the breaking of the allied 
line by the German offensive increased the number in the first 
week of April by fifty, and in the week ended May 18 the total of 
recruits attained 1,491. 

Official Labour, however, was not affected by considerations 
which weighed with the rank and file of the movement. In June 
at its annual meeting the Labour Conference of New Soutlj Wales 
declared emphatically in favour of* the immediate negotiation of 
peace, and the same policy was reaffirmed and expanded at the 
Interstate Labour Conference which began ^ its session at Perth, 
Western Australia, on June 17. The resolutions of the Conference 
were pacifist in tone ; the outbreak of the war was attributed 
genericaUy to ccnmnercial rivalry, territorial « ambitions, and 
dynastic considerations, and t]^e absence of sincere efforts to 
obtain a speedy peace was condemned. The example of the 
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Russian revolution was extolled, and imitation inculcated. Since 
an allied military victory would involve high sacrifices, the 
impoverishment of the workers, and the destruction of civiliza- 
tion, the holding x>f an intem|itional conference for the immediate 
arrangement of peace with separate representation for the workers 
oi the Dominions was demanded. The actual peace terms proposed 
were much on the lines of the British Labour Party, but the 
Australian tLabour Party was not prepared to fight in order to 
obtain them. At the same time it formulated a policy for 
Australian defence, which forbade the training of men who were 
not voters ^ — thus wholly transforming the defence system of the 
Commonwealth, which depends on progressive training commenced 
in early youth ; demanded the election of officers, and the aboli- 
tion of salutes and other useless discipline, of military oaths and 
distinctions between commissioned and non-commissioned officers ; 
required the training of employees in employers’ time and at their 
expense ; forbade the use of military forces in industrial disputes ; 
and provided for the right of the citizen to retain his arms after the 
expiry of his training, presumably as a necessary preliminary to 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. Further participation in 
recruiting was to be subject to the condition that the allies should 
clearly express their willingness to make peace without annexa- 
tions or penal indemnities, and to priority being given to the 
requirements of Australia for home defence and industrial needs. 
Labour leaders practically ceased to aid in recruiting, and nothing 
but the early termination of the war saved Australia from inability 
to maintain her forces in France. 

* 3. New Zealand and the Compulsoey Deaft 

New Zealand had adopted the same pdicy of compulsory 
service for home defence as the Commonwedth, and she thus had 
available on the outbreak of war material which rendered itpossible 
immediately to offer a force of 8,000 men to the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and this body, leaving New Zealand at the end of October, 
shared with the Australian contingent the journey to Egypt. 

^ The Laboi^ hi 1920 has advanced the doctrine of the abolition of all 

oonqiulsion. It has been alleged by a member of the party that preparations 

made in 1017 to declare a republic il conscr^tion were carried ; The Timee, 
8 and 12, 1020. 
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Volunteers were numerous and eager ; the Maoris were also deter- 
mined to share in the contest, and, when the news of the landing 
of Indian troops in France arrived, it was felt that* their demand 
must be accepted, and a contingent left for Egypt. Similar pro- 
vision ^ as in Australia had to be enacted regarding the control of 
the men when on active service under the terms of the Army Act, 
and the defence department was well organized and able to cope 
with an emergency which it had foreseen and for which it was in 
some degree prepared. 

In the early days of the war the flow of recruits enabled the 
Government easily to keep up the reinforcements of 1,800 every 
two months which the War Office deemed adequate to meet the 
wastage of war. At the close of 1915, however, the intimation 
was received that the number requisite, on the basis which had 
been applied in the United Kingdom, should be raised to 2,600,^ 
and the difficulty of attaining this figure became obvious. The 
inequality of voluntaryism was becoming more keenly felt ; public 
opinion was in advance of the Government in demanding con- 
scription, and the widespread character of the demand was 
realized by the Minister for Defence when, on making a recruiting 
appeal to railwaymen at Dunedin, he was met by the demand 
that the Government should apply conscription, on the ground 
that the workers, while willing to do their duty, were not inclined 
to le^ve their well-paid posts in order to allow less patriotic men 
to fill them. On the other hand a conference called by the 
Federation of Labour protested against conscription of men 
without conscription of wealth. 

The way for action had been partially prepared by the National 
Registration Act of 1915, which enabled the Govemmenf to 
secure the replies of the men between 19 and 45 to question^ asking 
them if they were prepared to serve*overseas. The result indicated 
that 110,000 men were willing to do so, including 33,127 single 
men and widowers without dependents, but also that 34,386 
declined absolutely to serve on any conditions. Up to January 
1916, however, the rate of reinforcements necessary had been 

^ Act No. 44 of 1916, amended by No. 9 of 1918. 

* Reduced in August 1917 to 1,925, pressure from New 

Zealand ; The Bound Table, viii. 217-19. 

1569 >82 
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kept up, and the new Recruiting Board, composed of the Prime 
Minister, the Minister of Finance, and the Minister of Defence, 
which then took over charge had some preliminary success in 
their operations.* Local bo^es were urged to co-operate, the 
national registration returns were brought up to date, and recruit- 
ing encouraged. But the needs of the situation were obviously in 
excess of what could thus be effected, and the Government in 
May 1916,^ encouraged by the process of events in the United 
Kingdom, brought in proposals for conscription. Labour opposed 
the suggestion, but on the second reading on May 31 a Maori 
member rebuked their views as indicating more care for money 
than loyalty, and insisted that the Maoris were fully satisfied 
with their pay. The second reading passed by 49 votes to 6, 
the third by ^ to 4, and, though the Legislative Council secured 
changes in the Bill to provide for a central appellate tribunal and 
to make some concession to conscientious objectors, the measure 
was enthusiastically supported there, and became law in August. 

The Act 1 established the Expeditionary Force Reserve, con- 
sisting of every male natural-born British subject resident in New 
Zealand between the age of 20 and 46 inclusive, except members 
of the Expeditionary Force, or men discharged from it, criminals, 
lunatics, and natives, power being reserved to apply it to natives 
by proclamation. The reserve was divided into two divisions ; 
the first included unmarried men, men married since May 1, 1915, 
except those who had a child under 16 by a previous marriage, 
widowers and men divorced or judicially separated from their 
wives, if without children under 16. The second included all 
other reservists. Arrangements were made for the preparation 
of 4 register of the reserve, and for the calling up and selection 
from t^e to time of as many men as the Minister of Defence 
considered necessary, the method of selection to be by ballot. 
The names of the men called up were to be gazetted and there- 
upon the men became memb^ of the Expeditionary Force as if 
they had voluntarily enlisted and taken the oath of allegiance. 
Apart, however, from the ballot, power was given to the Minister 
of Defence tp gjve notice to a family consisting of two or more 

^ No. 8 of 1916 ; under Act No. 9 of ;i918, s. 6, the reserve created by the Act 
was abolished by Proclamation of August 18, 1919. 
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brothers belonging to the first division of the reserve to show 
cause why they should not be called up for service. A man 
ccdled up might appeal to a Military Service Board on the ground 
that he was not a member of the/eserve or df the division or 
class called up, or that bjr reason of his occupation his calling up 
was contrary to the public interest, or that by reason of his 
domestic circumstances or for any other reason bis calling up 
would be a cause of undue hardship to himsejf oi» others, it 
being sufficient evidence of such hardsjjip that the appellant was 
the sole surviving son of his parents who was of military age, and 
that at least one of his brothers had been killed in the war, or 
that he was at the beginning of the war, and had remained, 
a member of a religious body, under whose doctrines, as well as 
his own conscientious religious belief, the bearing of arms and the 
performance of any combatant service were contrary to divine 
revelation, provided he was willing to perform non-cor^tant 
work at the rate of pay which might be ftxed. Voluntary enlist- 
ment was to proceed contemporaneously until brought to an end 
by proclamation. 

The passing of the Act led to an increase in voluntary recruiting, 
and, after some delay in making preliminary arrangements, the 
first ballots in each recruiting district took place on November 16, 
1916, thereafter being held monthly, the principle being that 
persons whose names were drawn should have two months before 
joining camp in New Zealand for training. Opposition to the 
carrying out of the Act was not lacking ; farmers were extremely 
apprehensive of the loss, of their men or their sons, ignoring the 
fart that under conditions of transport as they existed great 
production was not of first-rate importance. There were com- 
plaints regarding the medical boards, and the exemption tqbunals 
were hampered by lack of guidance as to the kinds of industry 
which were essential in the public interest. To meet this difficulty 
an Industrial Efficiency Board was established to advise the 
Government on this question, but, as originally constituted, it 
contained only representatives of business interests and only 
later, on protests from agriculturists, was a represpitative of their 
interests added. Among classy whose cases were adjourned 
indefinitely were shearers, miners, provided the output was kept 
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up, a condition necessary to prevent reduction, seamen, marine 
engineers, railway servants, sanitary plumbers, slaughtermen, 
police, and civil servants. Little was attempted towards securing 
substitution of fcfmale for ma]e labour, the Government taking no 
steps in the matter even as regards its (fwn employees. 

The events of 1918 produced a vital change in the situation, 
and the Government recognized that further efforts were demanded 
of New Zealand, which had postponed calling up members of the 
second division so long thjt the idea had become widespread that 
there was no real need for exertion in procuring men, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s appeal ^ after the disaster of March for further aid was 
answered by an expression of readiness to meet any demands 
made, and on April 11 Mr. Massey announced that the British 
Government had asked that a Tank battalion might be formed 
out of the reserves available in England and that the Dominion 
Government had assented, and had also agreed that, if the 
military authorities and the general officer commanding the 
Army Corps thought fit, any surplus of reserves in England 
might be used at the front, and had offered again to increase the 
number sent monthly. On April 15 the Minister of Defence, 
Sir James Allen, announced the decisions of the Government as 
to the necessary action. The British Government had asked for 
a material increase in the number of infantry reinforcements, and 
to effect this 1,700 more men would be sent in April, May, and 
June, To secure the men Class B of the second division, com- 
prising married men with one child, would be called up, and 
classes C and D, married men with two and three children respec- 
tively, would be opened for voluntary enlistment.^ At the same 
time many first-division cases were reopened, and those affected 
in the gecond division took pains to secure that no fit unmarried 
men should escape service, but in the main the married men 
responded readily enough to the call. The Government also took 
power in the Finance Act^ to make regulations for procuring, 
enforcing, controlling, and regulating national service during the 
war; for prohibiting or restricting any service, employment, 

^ The Timcs/April 1, 1918 ; see above, p. 88. 

B Voluntary enlistment for the fir^t division ceased on June 23, 1917. 

s No. 2 of 1918, s. 25. 
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occupation, business, work or industry ; and for regulating the 
remuneration for national service, subject, however, to the Arbi- 
tration Act and any industrial award or agreement in force. The 
term ‘ national service ’ was define4 very widelj' so as to include 
the use of any factory, premises, machinery, or the like. These 
great powers were viewed with much suspicion by the Labour 
party, but the only concession made by the Government was to 
promise that any regulations made under the Ajt wmild be laid 
before Parliament, and would be cancelled if disapproved by the 
House of Representatives. But as far as regards employment the 
Act remained a dead letter, the only regulations made dealing 
with restrictions on development works and the raising of new 
capital by companies, which were intended to divert expenditure 
into the war loan. 

The administration of the Defence Department was, as might 
be expected, the object of numerous criticisms during the war, 
but a searching inquiry by a Commission under Sir Robert Anderson 
of Australia revealed, indeed, many errors in business methods, 
but no cases of fraud, while emphatic testimony was borne to 
absence of evidence of ministerial interference in appointments. 
On the whole also the Government showed commendable^firm- 
ness in the administration of the Act, though the coalminers by 
a strike procured virtual exemption for themselves, a concession 
for which, however, much might be said on the merits of the case. 
In particular the Prime Minister declined to yield to great pressure 
brought upon him to intervene in the case of Mr. Webb, member 
of the House of Representatives for the Grey electorate, a con- 
vinced supporter of Labour and an anti-conscriptionist, who 
having been called up and refused exemption had declineQ to 
serve, and been sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. , It was 
contended on behalf of his constifuency that they were entitled 
to have hi m released in order to speak for them in Parliament, 
but, though concession would have smoothed his path and might 
have been given on this ground, Mr. Massey declined to com- 
promise on the issue. Mr. Webb’s seat shortly after was vacated 
by his absence from a session of Parliament, a]}d the electorate 
enabled to secure a spokesman in the House. 
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4. The Union of South Africa 

The energies of the Union of South Africa were at first entirely 
sunk in the conduct of the expedition against Oerman South-West 
Africa, which was delayed by*operations«.to suppress the rebellion 
of a section of the Boer population. Like the Commonwealth and 
New Zealand, the Union had adopted a system of compulsory 
service for, the defence of the Union, but the operation of the 
scheme had been* limited by financial considerations which resulted 
in making the scheme in operation in peace time practically 
a voluntary one. Not until the conclusion of the campaign in 
South-West Africa was it possible for the Union to consider the 
question of sending a contingent to Europe, and an unexpected 
difficulty then presented itself. As explained by the Minister of 
Defence in a minute of June 24, 1915, the cost of the expedition 
to Souiji-West Africa would amount to at least £15,000,000, and 
for this Parliament had made provision.^ But no provision had 
been made for any expenditure on an overseas force to be paid 
by the Union at Union Defence Force rates, which were roughly 
thrice as high as Imperial rates, and a special session of Parlia- 
ment, would have been requisite to authorize such expenditure. 
To call such a session would have been invidious, as Parliament 
was on the eve of expiring, while the Grovemment could not 
pledge itself to it while it was not secure of a return to power. 
The only offer, therefore, which it could make was one of the 
formation of a contingent which, on leaving Africa, would at once 
become part of the Imperial forces and be paid by the Imperial 
Grovemment at Imperial rates. The loyalty of the British com- 
munity in South Africa showed itself in eagerness to accept these 
mea^e terms, and before the end of the year an infantry brigade, 
five batteries of heavy artilleryf an aviation squadron, a signalling 
company, and a general and field hospital had been sent to 
Europe. 

This, however, was not the only step taken by the Govern- 
ment. On July 9 a pressing request emanated from the Imperial 
Government for the dispatch of 200 men as a garrison for Nyasa- 
land, and the Umon Government expressed readiness to comply 

f 

> Act No. 18 of 1915. 
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with this request, but held that Union rates of pay must be applic- 
able to this contingent/ and that in the absence of statutory 
authority the force must be maintained, from Imperial funds. 
There was hesitation on the part of the War Office to attempt 
the differentiation of payment to Imperial troops, and the same 
question arose in a much more important form in the case of the 
troops which were asked for for service in East Africa ^ after the 
successes of the Germans had indicated that the forces, British 
and Indian, available at the time were inadequate W the purpose. 
The situation was in a measure cleared up after the general 
election had secured the Government in power ; General Botha 
then procured the approval by Parliament of the principle that 
the Union should bear the difference between Imperial and Union 
rates of pay in respect of the forces sent from the Union for service 
in East and Central Africa. The position of the forces sent to 
Europe thus became more and more anomalous, until' it was 
finally disposed of by the agreement of the Imperial Government 
to pay them at Union rates from January 1, 1917, while the 
Union Government secured the grant of a sum of £1,000,000 to 
the Imperial Government as a contribution to war expenditure. 
The reason for the apparently ungenerous action of the Union 
was simple ; the Nationalist opposition was bitterly opposed to 
any expenditure and any assistance of any kind by the Govern- 
ment ; the Unionists were anxious that the Union should act in 
the same manner as the other Dominions, and bear the whole 
cost of the contingents, and the Government found it advisable 
to steer an intermediate course. On the one hand they lent to 
the Imperial Government the full aid of their military organiza- 
tion in securing troops, thus rendering it unnecessary for ^uth 
Africans to proceed to Europe to volunteer for service,^ and on 
the other they compromised on the question of pa 3 niient. 

In addition to European troops, South Africa lent invaluable 
aid by the raising of coloured and native forces for non-combatant 
duties both in Europe and in East Africa,* while coloured forces 
were employed on combatant work in East Africa. The Defence 

^ Recruiting began in September 1915, and in November the Union Govern- 
ment undertook to organize a brigade which took the flAd in February 1916. 
These and all the other Union forces served under the Army Act. 

* Cf. Sir H. Sloley, Journal of African Society^ acvii. 199-211. 
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Act of the Union expressly excludes natives from the scope of its 
operation, and any proposal to arm them was obviously unaccept- 
able, especially as General Smuts in his command (from January 12, 
1916) of the British forces operating in East Africa c€une with 
increasing rapidity to recognize the exti^me efficiency attainable 
under African conditions of warfare by native troops, and to see 
in this possibility one of the gravest menaces to the future of 
Africa. • 

It was inevitable that as early as 1917 the shortage of recruits 
for Europe^ should have been felt, but the possibility of compulsion 
was out of the question. In Canada the Government respected 
for long the objections of Quebec, though these were not to be 
compared in gravity to the attitude of a populace of which a con- 
siderable portion had been either in open rebellion or in active 
sjmipathy with rebels but a brief period before. The remarkable 
thing wds not that the supply of recruits fell short of the number 
aimed at, but that men proved so ready to abandon their prospects 
in the Union to take effective part in the war, although they 
knew only too well that the losses suffered by the British popula- 
tion during hostilities could hardly fail to prove a grave handicap 
when •those who escaped death returned to their homes. 

5. The Royal Newfoundland Regiment 

Newfoundland alone of the Dominions had at the outbreak of 
war no military resources of any kind, the last Imperial troops 
having been withdrawn in 1868, and since that date no effort 
having been made for an emergency which no one foresaw. But 
immediately after the beginning of hostilities the Government 
decided to secure the representation of the island in the Imperial 
forces, and an offer was made to provide by the end of October 
a battalion equipped as far as practicable locally. Volunteers ^ 
were secured, and sent to England, and the number was gradually 
increased until a full battalion had been made up. The men were 
enlisted in the first instance for a year only ; the expiry of that 

^ Up to May 1917, 66,150 had enlisted for overseas service and 4,000 had gone 
on their own aoo6un^; 44,214 had volunteered for service in Africa. 

‘ Provision was made for its discipline^puder the Army Act by an Act (c. 4) of 
the War Session, and for its cost by c. 8. 
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time found the firstcomers still in England, and they were duly 
offered the choice of re-enlistment or return to their homes ; the 
acceptance of re-enlistment was unanimous, and the regiment 
shortly after began an honourable <jareer at GaHipoli. 

In 1917, in addition to the steps taken to keep the regiment 
at full strength, a new departure of importance was made in the 
dispatch to Scotland of a Forestry Corps. With the exception 
of the Adjutant, whose primary business was to maintain the 
military organization of the corps, the officers were practical 
lumbermen. Recruits were not accepted unless medically unfit 
for the field, or married men, not too young, with families. Among 
the 500 men whom the corps ultimately contained, there were 
old men of sixty, past fighting age, and lads too young to be 
recruited for the ordinary service, as well as men whose active 
service had been cut short by wounds received in France. 

Not until 1918 was compulsion deemed necessary,* but in 
response to the urgent appeals for aid which followed the March 
offensive, the two houses of the Legislature each passed unani- 
mously at the beginning of May an Act for compulsory service.^ 
It was immediately followed by the issue of a proclamation 
calling all unmarried men between 19 and 25 to the colours by 
May 24. But the total of voluntary enlistments from the beginning 
of April to the middle of May had risen to 600, showing emphatic- 
ally the anxiety of the Newfoundlanders to render what aid they 
could, and within three weeks from the coming into force of the 
Act, 1,500 men enlisted. 

The total of men recruited up to the date of the armistice 
reached 9,236; 1,082 men killed or died of wounds, and 2,314 
wounded, attest the gallantry and services of the regiment. JBut 
the number should be increased by not less than 3,000 New- 
foundlanders who enlisted in the Canadian forces, attracted by 
the high pay given by Canada. Moreover, the small population 
had also to supply men for the Royal Naval Reserve, and its 
scanty numbers rendered the proportion of men who for domestic 
reasons could not be spared, exceptionally high. 

^ C. 26. A home-defence force was also sanctioned by c. 21, and a Department 
of Militia provided for by c. 17 of 1917. 
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6. The Militaey Contribution op the Dominions 

Throughout the war there were at times efforts made in the 
Dominions by those opposed to the process of recruitment for 
the oversea forces to criticize adversely the national effort of the 
United Kingdom, and to suggest that tlie Dominions were being 
called upon unfairly to contribute towards defence, and that their 
troops were imduly exposed to losses and danger. The actual 
figures ^ of the men raised and the losses suffered are an instructive 
commentary on these charges. 

At the outset of the war the total forces of the United Kingdom 
were 733,514, and during the war no fewer than 4,970,902 men 
were recruited. As the estimated male population of the United 
Kingdom in July 1914 was 22,485,501, the percentage of serving 
troops to the male population was 25-36 ; if Ireland, which in its 
effort fell lamentably short of the rest of the United Kingdom, 
is omitted, the percentage rises to 27*28. The losses in killed 
were up to April 13, 1919, 549,967, wounded, 1,649,946, and missing, 
253,353, giving a percentage of casualties to the male population 
of 10*91. 

In the case of Canada the total forces sent oversea or in train- 
ing at the armistice came to 458,218 men ; the estimated white 
male population, including only those bom in Canada or the 
British Isles, was in July 1911, 3,400,000, giving a percentage of 
serving troops to male population of 13*48. The killed numbered 
55,175 ; wounded, 149,733 ; missing, 767 ; giving a percentage of 
casualties to male population of 6*04. The percentage of serving 
troops was nearly the same in the case of Australia, being 13*48, 
the^e being 331,814 men sent overseas or in training, to an esti- 
mated population in July 1911 of 2,470,000. The casualties were 
higher j killed, 55,585 ; wounded, 151,245 ; missing, 3,121 ; or 
a percentage of 8*50 to male population. The contribution of 
New Zealand in men was proportionately higher ; from a total 
of 580,000 males, she sent or had in training 112,223 men, a per- 
centage of 19*35 ; her casualties were : killed, 16,132 ; wounded, 
40,749 ; missing, 5 ; a percentage to population of 9*80. South 

1 The Hound Tdkle, ix. 495-^5. The hgures given officially at various times 
differ slightly from those here adopted, v Those for South Africa include service 
in East Afnca. 
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Africa, from 685,000 male white population, sent or trained 
76,184 men, or 1112 per cent.; her casualties were: killed, 
6,928; wounded, 11,444; missing, 33; a percentage of 2*7. 
In addition, however, 44,000 coloured and native troops were 
recruited in South Africa* for service in labour brigades, and they 
suffered severe losses, mainly from epidemics. 

The figures alone are sufficient to establish the severity of 
the strain put on the United Kingdom, but there are other factors 
to be borne in mind which emphasize its character. The pro- 
portion of older men past military service in the United Kingdom 
is larger than in the Dominions ; the percentage of rural popula- 
tion is higher there, and the average physique better, while 
a considerable proportion of the male population of the Dominions 
consists of British emigrants, naturally drawn, especially in view 
of the rigid physical standards now enforced on entry by the 
Dominion Governments, from the fittest of their contemp'oraries. 
Moreover, the male population in the Dominions is certainly 
underestimated, in comparison with the British, the estimates 
being based on the figures of the census of July 1911, without 
allowance for the often considerable increase of population since. 
Nor can it be forgotten that in the United Kingdom a very large 
number of men physically fit for service was employed on munition 
work, that a smaller number was so employed in Canada, and 
that munition work in the other Dominions was on a much less 
considerable scale. In the case of Canada, allowance must also 
be made for the enormous population of French-speaking 
Canadians, whose holding back left more than a fair share to be 
borne by the British-speaking members of the people. 

These facts are relevant, for it is the great strain which ^Was 
imposed on the man power of the United Kingdom which explains 
the fact that in the later stages of -the war the Dmuinion troops 
were clearly superior in physical power, and the resultant energy, 
to the British troops. Further, the number of divisions main- 
tained by the United Kingdom was always proportionately higher 
than the number of Dominion divisions in relation to the total of 
troops available, and in the year 1918 it was foimd.necessary to 
reduce British infantry brigades to three battalions each in lieu 
of the normal four which remaine'& the Dominion number. British 
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units were consequently often imder strength as compared wtb 
Dominion units, and had less chance of relief and relaxation. 
The extent to which the Dominions’ forces were picked men, 
volunteers for thte greater pa^;t, is shown effectively in the number 
of casualties reckoned to the number oJ men sent overseas or in 
training in November 1918. The percentage in the case of the 
United Kingdom, which supplied a large number of low-category 
troops for work-in the back areas, was 43 ; in the case of Canada, 
which supplied large numbers of technical troops, 44*88 ; in that 
of Australia, whose soldiers distinguished themselves by their 
extreme audacity and push, 63*36 ; and in that of New ^land, 
50*70 per cent. The value of the Dominion forces cannot, there- 
fore, be overestimated, and, if the totals sent fell far short of the 
British effort, it would be idle to ignore how little possible it was 
to bring home to communities long indifferent to European 
affairs- the essential character of the war as one for their own 
liberty as much as for that of the rest of the world. 

It must be remembered also that the value of the Dominion 
troops was enhanced by the fact that from the first they served 
under the orders of the Commanders-in-Chief in the area in which 
they* were stationed, that they had been trained largely upon 
British lines, and that, though in some cases differently equipped, 
they could easily enough be assimilated to British troops, con- 
siderations rendering them of much greater value than mere 
allied forces ever can be. On the other hand, as they were kept 
in distinctive units, they preserved a character of their own, and 
in a comparatively brief time were able to supply men fully fitted 
to lead them. Nor was their quasi-national character a disadvan- 
tage ; though Sir Arthur Currie, as the commander of the Canadian 
Army Corps, was under the superior command of a British officer, 
it was claimed, doubtless with justice, that he could exercise 
a greater degree of independence in suggesting considerations 
affecting operations to be carried out by his troops than would 
have b^n possible or natural in a British officer in a similar 
command, and that this position enabled him to afford material 
aid in the succ^sful completion of the war, in the last stages of 
which Dominion troops played, a part of rare distinction and 
value. 
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A question of some interest preswits itself as to the extent to 
which the measure of distinction, which belonged to the Dominion 
forces as apper^ning to territories possessing independent govern- 
ments, came into operation duriqg the war/ The evidence, 
however, on this point ft inadequate to permit of any definite 
conclusions. It is of interest, at any rate, to note that Sir Edward 
Kemp, as Minister of the Overseas Forces of Canada, stated that 
early in 1918 he had dechned to reduce the nuinber of brigades 
in a division at the period when the reduction was made in respect 
to British divisions, and that he had successfully made representa- 
tions to Sir Douglas Haig and even to Marshal Foch, in order to 
secure the keeping of the Canadian Corps together at a time when 
reinforcements were wanted which did not include an entire 
Army Corps. The statement is interesting as indicating the 
possibility of more serious division of authority in cases where 
the numbers of troops supplied by the various portions* -of the 
Empire were more nearly equal in numbers to those of the United 
Kingdom. 

Suggestions have, not unnaturally, been made that the lessons 
of the war should be turned to account by the adoption of more 
effective arrangements for military co-operation in time of ‘war, 
and in 1919 three committees, with Dominion representatives, 
considered various aspects of military defence from this point of 
view. But the proposal h^s not received substantial support 
from the public of the Dominions, which rather deduces from the 
facts of the war and the formation of the League of Nations that 
wars in future should be few, and that voluntary co-operation 
after they have been initiated is sufficient for all practical purposes. 
Moreover the burden of unproductive expenditure is deeply 
resented in lands with enormous tasks of development before 
them, and there is on every hand •indication of marked anxiety 
to curtail to the TnAYiTniiTn public expenditure of an unremunera- 
tive character. Thus in Canada, though authority was formally 
given in 1919 for the increase of the permanent military force 
from a maximum of 5,000 before the war to 10,000, the Govern- 
ment made no effort to act on the authority, a^jd in June 1920 
the total stood only at 3,555. ^ reorganization of districts has 
been effected, their number being fixed at eleven, each with 
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a small staff and a small force of the permanent corps, charged 
with the duty of training the Militia, organized as 110 infantry 
regiments and 76 batteries of artillery. Steps have been taken 
also to provide for an Air Force, a limited number of selected 
airmen being trained for a short period annually under the Air 
Board established by an Act of 1919. The Board is charged also 
with duties of scientific investigation and exploration, and pro- 
vincial interest ^as been secured. Even, however, these moderate 
steps, which are in principle identical with the pre-war policy, 
were criticized by the opposition as involving unjustifiable 
expense. 

In Australia also the Government has determined to adhere to 
its established military policy, despite the demands of the Labour 
Party for the abolition or restriction of compulsory service, but 
that policy is to be modified in respect of the precise period of 
training youths, the time of training now being restricted to four 
years. New Zealand has been equally conservative, and the 
requirements of the law as to compulsory training have been 
treated with much liberality in view of the absence of any immediate 
danger, and the existence in the Dominion of a large body of 
fully* trained men, a factor which has also affected in important 
regards the military policy of the Commonwealth. One step of 
importance, however, was announced in the Prime Minister’s 
financial statement on July 27, 1920 : in view of the fact that the 
defence of the country would in future require co-operation 
between naval, air, and land forces, the Government had decided 
to institute a Committee of Defence, as recommended by the 
Committee of Imperial Defence in 1911, to advise the Government 
on higher policy, and to co-ordinate the naval, air, and military 
defence^ of the Dominion. 

In the case of the Union ‘the war destroyed the plan of the 
Defence Act of 1912, which contemplated that the South African 
Mounted Rifles, the permanent force of the Union, should perform 
police and military duties combined ; the existing force at the 
outbreak of war had first to be called from the five districts into 
which the Unipn was divided, and stationed on the German 
frontier, while later it shared ^in the operations against that 
territory, and after that many of its memj^rs enlisted for service 
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in East Africa or overseas. Its police functions v^ere performed 
from 1914 by the South African Police, and on the termination 
of hostilities it was decided to let the South African Mounted 
Rifles revert to their primary duty^of acting a6 police. It was 
also decided to resume the system of training in force before the 
war, but the suggestion to create a small permanent military 
force at least to bridge the period between the effective result of 
the resumption of training, evoked from the Nationalist party on 
July 23, 1920, a vehement protest against a system of militariza- 
tion. The Prime Minister met the attack by a frank assertion 
that he was wholly opposed to militarization, and regarded money 
spent needlessly on defence as subtracted from the development 
of the country, but he indicated that, though the League of 
Nations might bring greater safety in future, for the time being 
it was impossible to dispense with some form of defence ; the 
question, however, could only be settled next year, wHen the 
whole matter would be open for examination in detail. 

Needless to say the suggestion, favourably viewed in the report 
of Lord Esher’s Conunittee on the Army in India, that there 
should be created a single Imperial General Staff/ including 
Dominion representatives, which would determine the policy of 
the Empire Governments as to military defence, has received no 
approval in the Dominions from Governments or Parliaments. 
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1. The Conquest of German South-West Africa 

German South-West Africa had been lost to the Empire, in 
the main owing to the delay of the Government of the Cape of 
Good Hope, in the period 1883-4, in accepting responsibility for 
the cost of the administration of the territory, if the United 
Eangdom would agree to its annexation. The failure of the German 
Government in the period of the Boer war to render the support 
which many Boers anticipated, and some claimed had been 
promised, cooled the relations of interest which had at one time 
existed' between the Boers in the Republics and the Germans, 
as representing a great power which might be used against the 
extension of British power in South Africa. With the Govem- 
ment^n German South-West Africa the Governments of the four 
colonies, and later of the Union, lived on good terms, and their 
goodwill was of distinct importance to Germany in her finally 
successful ettorfs to reduce to submission, though by barbaric 
methods, the natives of the territory. But it was obvious that in 
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any war with Germany there woi^ld be presented to the Union 
an ideal opportunity for acquiring lands which should normally 
have formed part of the Union. 

The initiative in an attack on German South-West Africa 
came, however, from the Imperial Government on August 6, 1914,^ 
and was based not on a proposal of conquest but on the necessity 
of preventing the activity of the wireless installations of the 
Germans in the territory which menaced British sea-power. It 
was indeed made perfectly clear that, if the territory were con- 
quered, the Union must be prepared to leave the disposal of it 
under the terms of peace in the hands of the Imperial Govemnjent. 
The Union Government gave a ready acceptance of the proposal, 
and Parliament, which was hastily summoned to ratify the 
decision, gave approval by a strong majority. The position of 
the Government had in the meantime been strengthened by the 
action of the German forces, which had crossed in aggression the 
eictreme south-east comer of the frontier at Nakob, a fact on 
which the. Government not unnaturally laid much stress as an 
argument to secure the adherence of their supporters to active 
measures. • 

The task undertaken by the Government was the heavier in 
that it was to be accomplished by the use of Union forces only, 
for the Union Government had assented immediately on the 
outbreak of war to the withdrawal of the small Imperial garrison 
in the Union. The permanent force of the Union under the 
Defence Act ® was intended for the purposes of a mounted police, 
and was, of course, numerically far too weak for an attack on forces 
which included at least 5,000 trained soldiers. The citizen forces, 
however, were eager, and some of them had been well trained in 
volunteer corps before the war, or in formations under the Act, 
which, however, had only been a* couple of years in operation, 
while there were many veterans, British and Boer, of the war of 
1899-1902. The plan of attack was dictated by the communica- 
tions of the territory ; from the ports of Swakopmund in the 
north and Liideritzbucht on the south, railway lines run to join, 
at Earibib and Seeheim, the central railway whic^i extended from 
Otavi (with branches to Tsume|p and Grootfontein) on the north 
^ ParL Pap. Cd. 7S78. * No. 18 of 1912. 
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through Windhuk, the capital, to Ukamas, just short of the 
Orange River, the boundary between German and British territory 
on the south, landings at the two ports could effectively be 
supported by advances against the southern extremity of the 
railway from Steinkopf, on the Namaqualand line from Port 
Nolloth to O’okiep, and from Prieska, the terminus of the line 
from De Aar. In accordance with this plan a force of infantry, 
light horse, and artillery under Colonel Beves of the permanent 
forces occupied Liideritzbucht successfully on September 19, the 
safety of the convoy being secured by the escort of H.M.S. Astraea. 
At Liideritzbucht it was joined by the force destined for Swakop- 
mund, which had been diverted from that port on the news of the 
disaster which had just overtaken the force of Brigadier-General 
Lukin at Sandfontein. This body of troops had left Cape Town 
on September 2, and had established its base at Steinkopf, with 
the intention of advancing on German territory across Raman’s 
Drift on the Orange River, contemporaneously with an advance 
on Schuit Drift from Upington by troops under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Maritz. Lack of caution and the defection of Maritz proved fatal 
to it ; the German Commander-in-Chief, Colonel von Heydebreck, 
on September 26, defeated, and captured the remnant of, a force 
of South African Mounted Rifles and Transvaal Horse Artillery 
at Sandfontein, the only real military success which the Ger- 
mans were to attain in the war. It was necessary for the time 
being to meet the dangers created by the treachery of Maritz, 
and the combined force at Liideritzbucht under the command of 
Colonel Sir Duncan McKenzie could undertake no offensive 
measures of importance until well on in the following year. Steps, 
howtever, were taken for the projected advance ; the railway 
which the Germans had destroyed on evacuating Liideritzbucht 
was rebuilt. Sir George Farrar, who had lent his services for this 
purpose, losing his life by an unhappy accident, and the position 
of the British forces was gradually advanced first on December 13 
to Tschaukaib, and on February 19, 1915, to Garub. The way 
for a further advance was in the meantime paved by the dispatch 
of Colonel Skinner to Walfish Bay, which he re-occupied, the port 
having been for a time in German hands, on Christmas Day, and 
to Swakopmund, which fell into his hands without fighting on 
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January 16, 1915. On February 11, General Botha, after inspect- 
ing the forces at Liideritzbucht and Tschaukaib, arrived at Swakop- 
mund and took over cofnmand. Four days lat^r a flood on the 
Swakop River did some d|iinage, but»was of great value as facilitat- 
ing the British operations throughout the rest of the campaign, 
for water was thus easily found close to the surface even after the 
flood had subsided, and the advance of General Botha’s mounted 
troops most unexpectedly facilitated. On Februai^ 22 an advance 
from Swakopmund drove the enemy into the interior. 

On the south, after the disaster of Sandfontein, General Lukin 
was compelled to abandon Raman’s Drift, and the Germans held 
Schuit Drift and the whole of the southern and the eastern frontier, 
whence they, with the aid of the rebels under Maritz and Kemp, 
penetrated from time to time into British territory. Upington, 
which was commanded by Colonel van Deventer, was attacked 
on January 23, with disastrous results for the rebels, and soon 
after 40 officers and 517 men of Kemp’s commando laid down 
their arms with their commander at Upington, while 4 officers 
and 46 men of Maritz’s commando surrendered at the same time. 
The rest of Maritz’s commando were expected to surrender in the 
various places where they were dispersed, but before the surrender 
was carried out the German forces made an attack on Kakamas, 
on February 3, but completely failed. Maritz, apparently as 
a result of this fight, did not surrender, but fled to Portuguese 
territory. The defeat of the rebellion, however, facilitated an 
offensive, and at the end of February and the beginning of March, 
van Deventer invaded German territory in three columns, by 
Raman’s Drift, by Schuit Drift, and by Nakob, while a colipnn 
under Colonel Berrange left on March 6 Kuruman on a 600 ifiiles 
march across a waterless desert in order to cross the •eastern 
frontier near Rietfontein and take the German forces in the rear. 
To co-operate with Berrang4, van Deventer detached a force 
under his brother, in order that the combined forces should seize 
the railway in the rear of the German forces, who were holding 
a position of great natural strength at Noacheb, where the railway 
from Kalkfontein on the south runs through mountain ranges 
to Keetmanshoop on the nortlk On April 7 Kalkfontein was 
occupied, on April 11 General Smuts arrived to take over com* 
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mand, and a general advance was begun in which McKenzie's 
forces from Garub co-operated, being charged with the duty of 
seeking to cut the railway at Gibeon, before the main body of the 
German forces could retire morth. This he just failed to do, 
though he won, after a reverse on Aprif 26, a substantial victory 
on the following day at Gibeon, but the Germans had hastily to 
evacuate the whole of the south of the territory, the conquest of 
which was proclaimed by General Smuts on April 27 at Aus. 

Events had moved too rapidly in the south to permit of steps 
being taken by General Botha in the north to occupy Karibib 
and thus prevent the German forces escaping north. But on 
May 5 Botha had occupied Karibib, and Windhuk was shortly 
afterwards surrendered without bloodshed, the wireless installa- 
tion thus falling into British hands. The effect of the loss of the 
capital iind the wireless installation, which was its chief possession, 
was s6en in an overture for surrender which was now received 
from the German Commander-in-Chief Francke, Colonel von 
Heydebreck having been killed early in the war by a bomb 
explosion. Botha returned from Windhuk to Karibib, arranged 
an armistice of forty-eight hours from May 20, and met at Giftkop, 
30 miles north of Karibib, the German Governor Seitz and the 
Commander-in-Chief. The German terms, however, proved absurd ; 
they suggested that the forces should remain until the end of the 
war in Europe in the positions they then occupied. Botha, 
declining to prolong the armistice, immediately prepared to 
advance north in pursuit 6f the Germans as they retired along 
the railway Une. The final march began on June 18, Botha in 
the centre with two mounted brigades and an infantry brigade 
and'heavy artillery, Myburgh with a burgher column on the right 
wing, and Brits with a similar column on the left. The advance 
was extremely rapid, and the German resistance ineffective ; on 
July 1 the mounted forces occupied Otavi, followed three days 
later by the infantry, who had marched 80 miles in fdur days 
through hot and waterless country. By that time a local armistice 
had been arranged, the German forces being given until the 
morning of 'July 9 to surrender. Myburgh, with equal energy, 
had occupied Tsumeb on July i, after the Germans had fired on 
his troops during a parley, and had then tried to induce him to 
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withdraw, on the plea that the armistice at Otavi applied to 
Tsumeb also. Brits on July 6 appeared at Namutoni, 40 miles 
north-west of Tsumeb, where the German commander and 170 
officers and men surrendered to hiip. The Gerlnan positions at 
Tsumeb were now coiri^letely untenable, but surrender was 
delayed until the last moment. 

The terms granted were extremely generous, especially when 
it is remembered that the Germans had poisoned wells and had 
treated prisoners with much lack of humanity, the officers were 
allowed to retain their arms on giving their parole, and were to 
be permitted to live in any place that they selected. The non- 
commissioned officers and men retained their rifles without 
ammunition, and were to be interned in any place within South- 
West Africa chosen by the Union Government. The reservists, 
the settlers who having been settled in the territory had joined 
the forces on the outbreak of war, were allowed to return ‘to their 
homes on parole, and permitted to keep their rifles. No other 
action was possible, for the misrule^ of Germany had created 
such strong hatred against the Germans that, unprotected, their 
lives would have been in the gravest danger. ♦ 

The leniency of the terms is obvious, and was freely criticized 
at the time. The argument that the losses, which further fighting 
would^have involved, deterred General Botha from carrying the 
war to its logical conclusion of unconditional surrender is patently 
absurd, but the reflection that the prolongation of hostilities 
would have involved much pecuniary outlay was doubtless 
a most important factor in determining the Prime Minister’s 
attitude. Moreover, it was obvious that the Union Government 
had a heavy task to face in winding up the rebellion amonj^the 
irreconcilable section of the Boer population in the Union, and in 
proceeding with the difficult duty*of restoring harmony in that 
population, and that everything which distracted the Premier 
from these duties was to be deprecated. A further consideration 
doubtless lay in the fact of the uncertainty of the future ; if the 
territory was to be returned to Germany after the war, no useful 
purpose lay in taking any steps beyond those neces^ry to render’ 
it unavailable for aid to Germany during hostilities, nor, if it 
» ParL Pap, Cd. 9146. 
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were to be retained, was it any part of the purpose-of the Govern- 
ment to expel the German settlers who made their homes 
there. 

The whole of the credit for the campaign rested with the South 
African forces and their leaders, whose Strategy was independent 
of Imperial suggestion or guidance. They were fortunate in so 
far as they possessed a great superiority of numbers, from 40,000 
to 50,000 men being put in the field, and still more perhaps in 
the fact that the German leaders showed no capacity for command, 
and threw away many chances of harassing the attacks by cutting 
communications, defeating isolated parties of the British forces, 
and so forth.^ But the value of the British victory was great, 
especially coming as it did after the defeat of the rebellion, for the 
distinguished part played in it by the Dutch went some way to 
effacing the mutual distrust of British and Dutch created by that 
episode/ At the same time the campaign showed in a distinctive 
manner the importance of British sea power. It was only the 
complete command of the sea enjoyed by the British fleet which 
enabled men to be transported with guns and equipment to 
Liideritzbucht and Swakopmund, and, had this possibility been 
shut off by the strength of the German naval forces, the contest 
would have presented almost unsurmountable difficulties owing 
to transport questions. It is doubtful, however, whether this fact 
was fully appreciated by the people of the Union. 

2. The Rebellion in South Africa 

It is doubtful whether, when ministers expressed on August 10, 
1914, their readiness to act on the suggestion of the Imperial 
Gov^imment for an attack on German South-West Africa, they 
realized ^how grave would be the discontent which their decision 
would raise in certain quarter^ among the Dutch population. In 
Parliament, indeed, matters went satisfactorily in the special 
session which was promptly summoned to approve the policy of 
attack on German South-West Africa, announced by the Prime 
Minister on September 9. The House of Assembly, ‘ fully recogniz- 
ing the obligations of the Union as a portion of the British Empire 

^ See W. Whittal, With Botha and Sm^t8 in Africa (1917) ; R. Hennig, Deutsch 
Sud West im Weltkriege (1920) for divergent views of the strategy of the campaign. 
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passed a humble address, assuring His Majesty of ^ its loyal support 
in bringing to a successful issue the momentous conflict which 
has been forced upon him in defence of the principles of liberty 
and of international honour, and of its whole-hearted determina- 
tion to take all measures necessaiy for defending the interests 
of the Union and for co-operating with His Majesty’s Imperial 
Government to maintain the security and integrity of ihe Empire 
and further requesting His Majesty to convey to the King of the 
Belgians sympathy with the Belgian people in tlteir struggle. An 
amendment to this was moved by the Labour party, dealing with 
the necessity of the reduction of armaments after the termination 
of the war, but this was not pressed. On the other hand, Mr. 
Hertzog proposed an amendment that ^ This house, being fully 
prepared to support all measures of defence which may be neces- 
sary to resist any attack on Union territory, is of opinion that any 
act in the nature of an attack, or which may lead to an attack, 
on German territory in South Africa would be in conflict with the 
interests of the Union and of the Empire But Mr. Hertzog 
could claim only 12 supporters against the 92 of the Government, 
including, besides General Botha’s own followers, tjje Unionists 
and the Labour party. Even from the Orange Free State only 
nine of the members voted for the amendment, while six supported 
the motion. In the Senate, General de la Rey also opposed an 
attack on German territory, but his loyalty to the Government 
and to General Botha prevented him from voting against the 
governmental proposal. 

There were others who, unlike Mr, Hertzog and de la Rey, 
were prepared to carry the matter to an armed revolt.^ Maritz 
had served in the Boer War, and at its termination left the country, 
apparently apprehensive lest some of his proceedings during that 
conflict might bring him into trouble He tried his fortune in 
Madagascar and then in German South-West Africa, where by 
organizing a transport service among Dutch farmers he aided the 
Germans very substantially in their war of extermination against 
the Hereros. Later he returned to the Orange Free State and 
entered the Union Police there. On the organization of the 
Defence Force he was given a commission in the force, and in 

» Pari, Ap. Cd. 7874. 
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1912 passed through the Military Training School at Bloemfontein. 
Early in 1913 he was placed in charge of Military District No. 12, 
comprising the north-western Cape districts on the German 
border. At the beginning of August 1914, on the urgent repre- 
sentations of General Beyers, the Comsnandant-General of the 
Defence Forces, he was appointed as Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
forces on the Union border in the direction of Eakamas and 
Upington. There can be no doubt of the motives which led him 
to seek this post. As early as the time of his study at Bloem- 
fontein he appears to have been in communication with the 
Governor-General of German South-West Africa, with a view to 
the recovery at a suitable moment of the independence of the 
Boer Republics, and it can hardly be doubted that he secured his 
post on the frontier in order to facilitate a movement for which 
the war with Germany seemed to offer exceptional facilities. 
Whether General Beyers was already committed to this policy 
when he urged Maritz’s appointment, cannot be known ^ ; a rival 
of General Botha for power in the Transvaal, his opposition had 
been bought oft on the concession of responsible government in 
1906 by his«appointment to the Speakership, and he had hoped 
for the Speakership of the Union when the colonies were amalga- 
mated. He failed to obtain this ambition, as a result of one of 
the compromises necessary when the Prime Ministership .went to 
General Botha, and not to Mr. Merriman, Premier of the Cape, 
and seems not to have been consoled by the honour conferred on 
him in 1912 in his appointment to be Commandant-General of 
the Defence Force. A visit to Europe, during which he was 
granted an audience by the German Emperor, possibly helped to 
impress upon his mind the possibility of German aid. What is 
certam is that the Government and Maritz alike trusted him ; on 
August 11 Maritz visited him at Pretoria, and hastening back to 
his command was met by Joubert, who in July had been in 
German territory, and whom he made at once staff captain. 
Soon afterwards Joubert proceeded to Pretoria, where he inter- 
viewed Beyers. Maritz’s designs must have been plain almost 
immediately, for when the German authorities ordered all cattle 

^ The Commission appointed to inqu^ into the causes of* the revolt, which 
reported in February 1917, found no proof of treasonable relations with Germany. 
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in the south of the territory to be driven north, some Dutch 
farmers took refuge with their herds over the British border, and 
fired on German patrols who pursued them. Maritz proceeded on 
August 21 to the border, had a conversation by telephone with 
the German commanding ofiicer at Varmbad, and on his return 
denounced the farmers as murderers, his irritation doubtless aris- 
ing from the difficulties which this episode might put in the way 
of the co-operation which he expected from Germany. 

Maritz, however, could expect to effect little Vithout the aid 
of more distinguished men, and the hopes of the rebels centred in 
de la Rey, whose popularity in the Western Transvaal was un- 
rivalled. De la Rey was sensitive to religious influences, and 
a seer, van Rensburg of Lichtenburg, had seen in a vision the 
number 15 on a dark cloud with blood issuing from it, and de la Rey 
returning home without his hat, followed by a carriage covered 
with flowers. It was thought that a great meeting of b^rgher8 
sununoned at Treurfontein on August 15 would witness a definite 
declaration of opposition to the Government by de la Rey, but 
the hope was disappointed ; General Botha had interviewed 
de la Rey, and the latter confined himself to advising..his hearers 
to await events. September 15 was chosen as the moment for 
a better concerted plot. Major Kemp, in charge of the training 
camp at Potchefstroom, was to be trusted, and the citizen forces 
in the Western Transvaal would then be gathered there for train- 
ing, and might be relied on to revolt if de la Rey addressed them ; 
Beyers at Pretoria had prepared and handed to the press for 
publication on September 15 a manifesto resigning his post and 
denouncing the Government ; on the morning of the 15th, Joubert 
arrived from Maritz with a message ‘ that all arrangementi^'had 
been made and all was ready ’. De la Rey had been down at 
Cape Town to protest in Parliament against the governmental 
pohcy. The conspirators expected him to return via Kimberley, 
arriving at Potchefstroom on the 15th, but he had taken the 
route through the Free State, and reached instead Johannesburg. 
Joubert was hastily sent in a motor car to fetch him to Beyers at 
Pretoria, and he seems to have yielded to his persuasion to go to 
Potchefstroom. The route of the motor in whictf ;^yers and he 
travelled lay through Johannesburg, and the police were on the 
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outlook for a gang of bandits, who were thou^t to have escaped 
in a motor car. Beyers’ car was challenged, and probably in the 
belief that the conspiracy was known no reply was given ; the 
patrol fired, and«de la Rey was killed instantaneously. 

The movement for rebellion came thus to a standstill for the 
moment. Beyers’s manifesto had been censored by the Govern- 
ment, and only appeared in the press on September 21, accom- 
panied by a reply of great force by General Smuts, in which he 
exposed in full' the treachery of the General. ‘For the Dutch- 
speaking section in particular’, he wrote, ‘I cannot conceive 
anything more fatal and humiliating than a policy of lip loyalty 
in fair weather and a policy of neutrality and pro-Grerman senti- 
ment in days of storm and stress.’ Beyers in the meantime had 
perjured himself beyond forgiveness ; at de la Rey’s funeral on 
September 20, he had declared that rebellion was far from his 
thoughts, and called the spirit of de la Rey to witness to the 
truth of his assertion. At a meeting held at Lichtenburg on the 
following day, when he, Kemp, and de Wet were present, he 
declared, when the flag of the old Orange Free State was unfurled 
by one of ,the audience, ‘ We don’t want any of this nonsense 
here.’ Maritz, however, was not prepared to recede from his 
plans, and indeed must have felt that it was too late to do so. 
General Smuts, to put the matter to the test, instructed him to 
co-operate in an advance on (Jerman territory, and on 
September 25 received the reply that his force was unfit to take 
the offensive, that he would do his best to support the Govern- 
ment on the British side of the frontier, but if there were further 
plans to attack German territory he desired his resignation to be 
accepted. An emissary from General Smuts found on September 27 
Mantz’s force at Upington totally untrustworthy, and on October 2 
Maritz fhoved to Van Rooisvla, 25 miles west of Upington, crossed 
the border with Joubert on the 6th, and on the 9th, after disarming 
the machine-gun section which was under British officers, per- 
suaded the bulk of his commando of some 600 men to rebel. 
Sixty loyal officers and men were handed over to the Germans. 
General Smuts in the meantime had ordered Colonel Brits to take 
over the comifiand from Maritz, and Colonel Bouwer had been 
sent by Brits to summon Maritsfto surrender his command. On 
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arrival he was arrested, but released in order to take back the 
ultimatum that, unless Maritz was allowed to meet Hertzog, 
Beyers, de Wet, Muller, and Kemp, he would invade the Cape. 
He was in possession of guns and small arms, anununition, and 
money received from iht Germans, had been given a German 
command, and, besides having correspondence with the German 
authorities dating back to September, was in possession of a treaty, 
signed by the Governor of German South-West Africa, guarantee- 
ing the independence of the Union as a republic, and undertaking 
not to invade it save on Maritz’s invitation, in return for the 
cession of Walfish Bay and other portions of Union territory. 
Maritz was flying the republican flag. 

The Government had no option but to act promptly ; on 
October 11 commandants in the Transvaal were ordered to com- 
mandeer 100 men in preparation for action, and on the following 
day the facts of the rebellion were made public and martial law 
proclaimed throughout the Union. The operations against Maritz 
were entrusted to Brits, who defeated him on October 16 and 26, 
dispersing his forces and driving Mfiritz to take refuge in German 
territory. In the meantime rebellion had broken rf)ut in the 
Transvaal ; on October 13 the conspirators met at Kopjes in the 
Orange Free State to concert plans, and Beyers and de Wet met 
at Pretoria on the following day. On October 19, 150 men of 
the Lichtenburg commando under Veldkomet Claassen mutinied, 
and Beyers left Pretoria, and was next heard of on October 22, 
when he was at Damhoek in the Transvaal with a rebel commando. 
On the same day, at Kopjes, de Wet and Kemp held a meeting, 
at which a resolution was passed that ^ Whereas the Dutch South 
African people in the Orange Free State and the Transva^* are 
oppressed, tte meeting resolves to confide all further measures to 
General Beyers in the Transvaal and to General de Wei: in the 
Orange Free State.’ On the next day rebels occupied Heilbron 
in the Free- State, and on October 24 trains were stopped at 
Treurfontein in the Transvaal, and men and material com- 
mandeered ‘ by order of Commandant-General C. Beyers ’. The 
rebels also set to work in both provinces to collect men and 
commandeer property, in some cases deceiving Idyal fanners by 
the use of the governmental forins. Moreover, they spread false 
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accounts of all sorts ; Paris and London were occupied, Maritz 
had 30,000 men to restore the independence of the republics ; 
Botha was secretly in favour of the rebellion and was only biding 
his time to decUire himself there would be no bloodshed, the 
movement was only one of passive res&tance as in Ulster ; the 
Government would not fight if it knew they were in earnest. 
Van Rensburg had a vi»on of the English retreating to Natal 
canying with them Smuts, while Botha deserted them to stay 
with his people. Given the simple and trusting disposition of the 
Boers where their leaders are concerned, the effect of these mis- 
representations was natural. Other methods, however, were not 
spared ; recalcitrants were menaced with condign punishment if 
they did not at least refrain from action against the rebels, and 
many men were far from willing participants in the rebellion. 

The Government had from the moment of Maritz’s treachery 
spared ho efforts at conciliation. Ex-President Steyn, whose 
health had kept him in retirement ever since the conquest of the 
Free State, was appealed to on October 11 and asked to throw 
his unparalleled influence in the Free State against rebellion ; he 
demurred, alleging bad health, the difficulty of his position, and 
his strong disapproval of the expedition to German South-West 
Africa. In deference to renewed and urgent appeals he endea- 
voured on October 24 to get into touch with Beyers, de Wet, and 
Kemp, but, though Hertzog assisted in the effort, de Wet put off 
visiting his former chief ; the Government, however, refrained 
from action against him in the meantime. The Government had 
made it plain to Steyn that they were prepared to let the leaders 
and men in rebellion go quietly home, laying down their arms, 
and'to refrain from prosecuting any of them, 6ind their forces had 
orders not to fire first on rebel commandos. This forbearance 
was in vain, and on October 2?, General Botha, who since Septem- 
ber 22 had assumed the office resigned by Beyers, fell at Commissie 
Drift on Beyers and routed his force. But the Government’s 
patience was not yet exhausted. Beyers had reappeared after 
his defeat at Katbosfontein, and Mr. C. Meintjes, with instruc- 
tions from the Government, visited him there on November 4, 
and elicited from him a statement of willingness to lay down arms 
if the Government undertook only to use volunteers for the 
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German csampaign and not to prosecute the rebels. The first 
point was needless, for the Government had never suggested the 
use of compulsion to secure men for the German campaign, and 
had called up troops only to deal gwrith the rebellion of Maritz. 
But the insincerity of Bearers was patent ; before a reply could be 
received, he moved 25 miles south and broke through the Govern- 
ment forces on the railway line at Kingswood, evidently in an 
endeavour to reach the Free State and join de Wet. In this plan 
he was defeated by the Government forces which on November 7 
attacked his camp, capturing a third of his force. The Govern- 
ment had on November 5 promptly decided to agree to Beyers’s 
terms, and had on the following day offered Beyers a safe conduct 
to interview Steyn. On his defeat, Beyers at last bethought 
himself of this offer, and by the generosity of the Government 
reached Steyn on November 10, and Steyn promptly asked the 
Government for a safe conduct for Beyers to interview de 
Wet. 

De Wet’s actions in the meantime had rendered it unwise for 
-the Government to grant the request ; he had on one excuse or 
another declined to see Steyn ; on October 29 he& looted and 
pillaged Vrede, where he delivered a famous speech in which he 
complained of a 5^. fine imposed on him for flogging a native, 
denounced ‘ the miserable, pestilential English, General Botha’s 
ungodly policy, the dastardly act of robbery in attacking German 
territory, the oppression of the Dutch and the boycotting of their 
language by the English, the unfair distribution of governmental 
posts, and the disregard of old Boer customs ’. More serious was 
a defeat which he inflicted on Commandant Cronje’s force on 
November 8, which encouraged de Wet so much that he ej^tered 
the important town of Winburg on the following day and seized 
the Mayor and others of the leading inhabitants. To permit 
Beyers to confer with him would merely have resulted in de Wet 
infusing into Beyers some of his courage and determination. It 
was necessary to convince de Wet that he could not defeat the 
Govemmant, and on November 12 Botha met his forces at 
Mushroom Valley and routed them utterly. At the,8ame time the 
Government expressly called^ on the rebels to surrender by 
November 21 on a promise of amnesty for all save the leaders or 
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those who had violated the rules of civilized warfare, while warn- 
ing those who failed to come in that they would be punished and 
their property made chargeable for the losses suffered by loyal 
citizens. Efforts were now made by Ste 3 nti to secure on Novem- 
ber 16 safe conducts for a meeting beWeen Beyers, whom the 
Government had permitted to rejoin the rebels, and de Wet, but 
on November 17 the Government resolutely declined the sugges- 
tion, demanding unconditional surrender. De Wet’s power had 
indeed been broken ; with difficulty he succeeded in crossing the 
Vaal, but then fled towards the German border, which he was not 
destined to reach, being captured on December 1 at Waterburg, 
110 miles west of Mafeking. Beyers on December 7 was routed 
at Bothaville ; seeking to escape he made for the Vaal, then in 
high flood, but the swift stream overwhelmed him, and two days 
later his dead body was taken from the river. The minor leaders 
sought' kill to bargain, but the Government insisted on absolute 
surrender, and the end was not long delayed. Kemp alone, after 
fighting engagements with chequered success with the Govern- 
ment forces, disappeared on November 25 in the Kalahari, to 
emerge two months later to attack with Maritz the Government 
forces at Upington. Their defeat there was followed by his 
surrender, and Maritz’s flight to Portuguese territory, where he 
was ultimately captured by the Portuguese. 

On the meeting of Parliament the Government asked for and 
received approval of an Indemnity and Special Tribunals Act,^ 
which laid down the treatment to be ascribed to the rebels. 
A distinction was drawn between the leaders and the rank and 
file, though it was not embodied in a definition. If any person 
waBj^^-after a preparatory examination, indicted before a com- 
petent 90 urt and found guilty of high treason, he might be 
sentenced to imprisonment with or without hard labour for life, 
or for a term of years, or to a fine not exceeding £5,000, or to both 
fine and imprisonment. If found guilty only of seditious or 
rebellious acts not amounting to high treason, he might be 
sentenced to a fine or imprisonment or both, or detention in South 
Africa until the end of military operations there. The trial of 
these cases was assigned to a special tribunal consisting of three 

1 No. 11 of 1915. 
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judges of the Supreme Court. Those who were captured or who 
surrendered after the amnesty offered on November 12 had expired 
were, if not indicted, subjected, like all those indicted, to certain 
penalties, in the form of ^qualification, for a period of ten years, 
for membership of Parliament, of a Provincial Council, or any 
local or educatiopal authority, for holding any public appoint- 
ment, serving on a jury or licensing court, or holcQng a licence to 
deal in or possess arms or ammunition. Any on^ included in this 
class might within a month appeal against his inclusion, and such 
appeals were to be heard by commissioners sitting in boards of 
three, each composed of a magistrate, a commissioned officer not 
below the rank of captain of the Defence Force, and an advocate 
or attorney. The leniency of the steps taken was obvious and 
creditable to the wisdom of the Government, and at the same 
time provision was made for meeting the losses suffered by 
loyalists at the hands of the rebels through looting, commandeer- 
ing, or otherwise. In the Orange Free State state aid was ren- 
dered needless by the institution of associations, voluntary in 
character, which raised large sums to indemnify rebels and loyalists 
alike for their sufferings. 

Mild as the procedure was, the Government took steps further 
to ameliorate it. On the meeting of the Parliament after the 
general election on November 30, 1915, it was proposed by 
Mr. Hertzog that the Government should give a complete amnesty 
to de Wet and all the other rebels. The Government, however, 
adhered to the doctrine that after the court had completed its 
work they would consider carefully what concessions could be 
made in the public interest without endangering the State. This 
policy received the wholehearted support of the majority af* the 
House of Assembly, and in pursuance of it just before Christmas 
the Government released 119 rebels, including de Wet. The men 
were not released, however, until any fines imposed — ^£2,000 in 
de Wet’s case — had been paid and they had given undertakings 
not to take part in politics until the date of the expiry of the 
sentences pronounced upon them, arid even then 60 of the more 
dangerous ringleaders were left in prison, untjj •a year later 
a general amnesty was accorded. It may be doubted if the 
generosity of the Government was fully appreciated by the rebels, 
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who attributed their action to a desire to placate rather than to 
magnanimity. 

The causes of the rebellion were in the main obvious. Allow- 
ance must be made for Gem?an intrigues, whose existence cannot 
be denied, but too much stress must hot be laid on this factor. 
The desire of the Boers for independence was undoubtedly a strong 
motive with many of the more ignorant burghers as well as with 
some of the yopnger men, whose objection to the status in which 
they found themselves was based on the theories propagated so 
industriously by Mr. Hertzog above all. But a good deal of the 
rebelhon was due to the blind following of trusted leaders by 
ignorant men with no political education, and to many of them 
at all events the rebellion was presented in the light not of revolt 
against the British connexion, but as an attempt to overthrow 
either Botha and Smuts, or the latter alone, Botha being repre- 
sented as at heart devoted to the Boer cause. The spirit shown 
in dealing with it by Botha and Smuts was admirable, and their 
loyalty to their faith redeemed the Boers in South Africa from 
the discredit which else must have rested upon them for the 
rebellion. At the same time, a striking proof was given by General 
Smuts of his imwillingness to take advantage of the rebellion to 
impose disabilities on his political opponents by his action in 
securing the passing in 1919 of an Act (No. 46) providing that 
from the date of the termination of the war, as announced by 
the Governor-General in the Gazette, all the disqualifications 
imposed on persons implicated in the rebellion, whether con- 
victed of high treason or not, should be removed. At the same 
time the wise step was taken of providing for the remission 
frofi). the same period of the disabilities imposed on certain per- 
sons under the Indemnity and Undesirables Deportation Act, 
1914, as the result of the ^ve labour troubles of that year 
in Johannesburg. 

3. The Expeditions in the Western Pacific 

On August 6, 1914, the Imperial Government suggested to 
the Govemn^ent of the Commonwealth that a great and urgent 
imperial service would be rendered by the seizure of the wir^s 
stations in New Guinea, at Yap in the Marshall Islands, and at 
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Nauru, but that it must be realized that any territory occupied 
must at the conclusion of the war be at the disposal of the 
Imperial Government for the purpose of an ultimate settlement.^ 
The Commonwealth Government immediately accepted the duty, 
and, as soon as H.M.S. Australia, which had been engaged first 
in searching for the (Jerman vessels in the Pacific and then in 
escorting the New Zealand forces to Samoa, was available to 
act as escort, a small expedition of 1,200 men, igicluding a con- 
tingent of the Naval Brigade, was dispatched to reduce the 
German possessions in the Western Pacific, while the light 
cruisers on the station were detached to put out of action the 
German wireless stations at Nauru and Anguar. On September 11 
the Australian force landed at Herbertshohe, seized after some 
fighting the wireless station, which was destroyed, and occupied 
Herbertshohe itself. On the following day Rabaul was occupied 
without resistance, the German Acting-Governor having retired 
inland. The occupation of the island of New Britain was pro- 
claimed on that day, and the British flag formally hoisted on 
the following day. The Acting-Grovemor had at first showed 
a disinclination to surrender, meditating apparentlj^ flight to 
Friedrich Wilhelmshafen, but the shelling of his place of retreat 
by the Encounter and the advance of a force under Colonel 
Watson induced him to change his mind, and on September 17 
a formal capitulation was concluded. The terms granted were 
of the most generous type ; the Acting-Grovemor was to be free 
to return to Europe ; officers of the regular army were to remain 
prisoners of war, but all others, and all non-commissioned officers 
and men, were to be permitted to return to their usual occupations 
on taking an oath of neutrality ; civil officials, not required *by 
the British administration or unwilling to take the gath of 
neutrality, were to be deported to Australia, but no obstacle was 
to be put in the way of their return to Germany, three months’ 
salary and travelling expenses home were to be advanced and 
care taken to see that their wives and children accompanied 
them. Local laws and customs were to continue in operation, 
subject to military exigencies. All the German ijoops were to 
surrender with military honouni, and the capitulation W6W to 

1 Pari, Pap, Cd. 79T5. 
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extend to the whole group of islands known as German New 
Guinea. 

If the British Administrator was excessively generous in his 
terms to an enemy who had«*no power of resistance, he was also 
both ready and able to secure the ofcjects for which he had 
stipulated. On the departure of the Australian fleet on October 3 
and 4, instructions had been left that the Nusa and SurruUra, 
two small vessels which they had captured, were to be dismantled 
and laid up, but the Administrator, hearing that the German 
vessel Komet was somewhere on the north coast of New Britain, 
countermanded the orders given, and appointed Lieutenant- 
Commander Jackson, who had been left to act as harbour 
master, to take over the Nusa^ man her with men of the Naval 
Brigade from the expeditionary force, and capture the Komet, 
a feat cleverly effected on October 13. He had already on 
September 24 occupied Kaiser Wilhelmsland, and by November 
practically every point of importance in the group had been 
duly visited and brought under occupation, suitable arrange- 
ments being made for the conduct of the administration. 

When the hght cruiser Melbourne on September 9 landed at 
Nauru a party to destroy the wireless installation, the German 
Government representative there unconditionally surrendered, and 
was left at Nauru on parole. The island was worked by concession 
from the Grerman Government for phosphate by a British Com- 
pany, the Pacific Phosphate Company, and that Company, 
which also worked phosphates on the British possession of Ocean 
Island in the vicinity of Nauru, suggested that, as their vessel 
Messina was sailing for Ocean Island, it would be well if it could 
take on board a garrison at Rabaul and occupy Nauru. The 
proposal was approved on the understanding that the Company 
would make itself responsible for the provisioning of the island, 
and on November 6 a force was landed, the flag hoisted, and the 
British occupation proclaimed. The German Commissioner and 
twenty-five other Germans were deported to Sydney, and the 
island was placed under the control of a Deputy Commissioner for 
the Western ^Pacific, acting under the instructions of the High 
Commissioner for the Western Pacific, and not under the govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth. The distinction of treatment was 
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important as it preluded the special treatment accorded to 
Nauru in the treaty of peace.^ 

To New Zealand, however, fell the honour of effecting the 
first capture of German territory in the Pacific.* Samoa had 
been shared between the United States and Germany in 1899, to 
the bitter disgust of New Zealanders, who did not realize that 
what they regarded as a disgraceful surrender of British interests 
by a heedless Government was really motived by the necessity 
of avoiding German hostility at a crisis of the war with the Boer 
republics, when disaster after disaster had met the forces in 
South Africa. It was known that the German islands were not 
formidably protected, but there was danger from the (Jerman 
cruisers Scharnhorst and GneisenaUy and a good deal of risk was 
run by the little expedition, which embarked on two of the 
passenger vessels of the Union Steamship Company, for as far 
as New Caledonia it had no more formidable convoy than three 
small British cruisers which were then in New Zealand waters, 
but which would have been themselves helpless against either 
of these cruisers. At New Caledonia the expedition came under 
the effective protection of the Avsi/ralia and of the French warship 
Montcalm. From New Caledonia the expedition proceeded via 
Fiji to Upolu, and there found the German Governor unprepared 
to resist. The island and Savaii were surrendered and the 
Governor and the leading German merchants, officials, and planters 
were removed for internment in New Zealand. Colonel Logan, 
who had had command of the expeditionary force, was given 
charge of the administration, and the places of the German 
judges, magistrates, customs officers, and others were filled by 
members selected from the force. A moment of anxiety «arose 
when the German cruisers appeared off the island £^er the 
departure of the Australia on her mission to escort the Australian 
troops to Rabaul, but the cruisers spared the islands a bom- 
barffinent which could have effected no useful purpose, con- 
tenting themselves with raiding the cable station on Fanning 
Island. 

1 See below, Chap. VIII, § 2. 

* Patl, Pap, Cd. 7972 ; L. P. Leafy, New Zealanders in Samoa (1918). 
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4. The Dominion Naval Forces and the War 

The valuable services which the Australia rendered to the two 
expeditions wer^ performed pnder the jinal control of the British 
Admiralty, in accordance with the deciirton of the Commonwealth 
Government, formally carried into effect on August 10, 1914, to 
place the Australian navy at the disposal of the Admiralty for 
the period of the war. It was in 1909 that the momentous decision 
was taken to create an Australian navy, in lieu of continuing, 
after its expiry in 1913, the annual contribution of f200,0(W 
first agreed upon by the Commonwealth at the Colonial Con- 
ference of 1902. The agreement then reached, at the Defence 
Conference of that year, contemplated the building for Australia 
of a fleet unit of one battle cruiser, three protected cruisers, six 
destroyers, and three (later altered to two) submarines, at a cost 
of £3,700,000 and an annual outlay of £750,000. The ships 
were ultimately to be manned in Australia, and some of them 
constructed there, trained artisans being sent to England to 
acquire skill in shipbuilding. Work was promptly begun, and in 
1910 two destroyers, Parramatta and Yarra, were commissioned 
in England, and in 1912 a third destroyer, the Warrego, was sent 
out to Australia in parts and re-erected in the Commonwealth 
dockyard at Cockatoo Island, Sydney. The battle cruiser 
Australia was sent out to Australia in 1913, in which year two 
light cruisers Melbourne and Sydney also arrived, while the third, 
the Brisbane^ was constructed at Sydney. The two subiharines 
were received in 1914. A much increased expenditure was 
suggested by Admiral Sir Reginald Henderson, who visited the 
Coihjnonwealth in 1911 at the invitation of the ministry to 
advise on naval defence; this contemplated a great scheme 
spread over twenty-two years, involving a capital cost for con- 
struction of £40,000,000, and an ultimate annual vote of 
£4,784,000, and provided a fleet of 62 ships with a personnel of 
16,000 men. The scheme received the general approval of the 
Commonwealth Government, but the war intervened before much 
progress had^been made with it.^ 

The relations between the Admiralty and the Commonwealth 

^ Official Year Book of the Commonwealth^ xii. 1014, 1015. 
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naval forces were determined at the Imperial Conference of 1911, 
when the whole subject was carefully investigated.^ It was 
conceded that the Commonwealth should in time of peace control 
entirely its naval forces, but that, ifcit transferrecl control in time 
of war — ^which was assumed as inevitable but not made obligatory 
— the forces transferred would be under the absolute control of 
the Admiralty for the term of the war. Provision was made 
for joint exercises, a definite station was marjjed out for the 
Australian navy’s sphere of action in peace, arrangements to be 
made with the Admiralty when Australian ships were desired to 
go beyond that sphere. The Admiralty undertook to lend officers 
and men, and to make interchanges possible by ranking British 
and Australian officers according to seniority as one service, 
and it was contemplated that the same standards of discipline 
would be maintained. Legal power was given to the Admiralty 
to perform their share by the Naval Discipline (Dominion^ Naval 
Forces) Act, 1911, which became effective in Australia by an Act 
of 1912. From July 1, 1913, the full arrangement came into 
force and the Naval Board of the Commonwealth took charge of 
the Australian Fleet! A Naval College at Jervis Bay was 
established for the training of naval officers, open to competition 
by boys whose thirteenth birthday falls in the year in which 
the entrance examination is held, and the training ship Tingira 
was commissioned in 1912 to train boys from 14J to 16 years for 
the personnel of the navy, subject to an undertaking to serve 
until the age of 25. 

It was this fleet which on August 10 de lure and earlier de facto 
passed imder complete Admiralty control, a transfer rendered 
simple by the fact that the Admiral commanding was seconded 
from the British navy, and the officers had all served ^in that 
navy. The Naval Board, besides Sistributing the orders of the 
Adiniralty, arranged for the supply of coal, oil, stores, munitions, 
&c., and for the dissemination of intelligence. It had foreseen 
its work, and, when the first warning of possible danger was 
received from the officers commanding the East Indies and 
China squadrons, it was prepared to bring into^ operation on 

^ Keith, Responsible Government in •the Dominions, iii. 1247-52; Imperial 
Unity, pp. 310-29. 
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July 81 the war organization which had been drawn up. The 
Australia and Sydney had been barely nine months in Australian 
waters, and the squadron was off the Queensland coast; in 
four days it was ready for war, though most of the ships had to 
be sent to Port Jackson to refit. Immediately thereafter the 
fleet was sent on a search for enemy cruisers, but the AtLstralia 
was shortly recalled to escort first the New Zealand expedition 
to Samoa, and then the Australian to Rabaul, and, after these 
operations were over, the light cruisers proceeded to escort the 
expeditionary forces to Europe, in the course of the voyage the 
Sydney having the good fortune to fall in with, and destroy, the 
Emden. The Amtralia, the Encounter^ and three destroyers 
remained to deal with the menace of the German cruisers in the 
Pacific, and to ward off any attacks on Samoa or on Australian 
trade, and, on the destruction by Admiral Sturdee of the German 
cruisers at the Falkland Islands, the Australia was transferred 
to the Grand Fleet in the North Sea. Varied fields of activity 
awaited the other vessels of the fleet, and the yard at Cockatoo 
Island commissioned in 1915-16 three destroyers and a light 
chiiser, th(mgh naval construction in Australia proved to be 
both deplorably slow and extremely expensive. The dockyards, 
however, rendered valuable service in fitting up more than 
seventy transports with accommodation for 113,000 men and 
17,000 horses, converted the Komet into the Vna to patrol New 
Guinea, and provided gun platforms to sixty-four vessels for 
defensive purposes. Much care was spent on the wireless service, 
over 300 operators being appointed as additional operators to 
transports. 

Admittedly the process of transfer worked admirably and 
the first experiment in the employment in time of war of a 
Dominion navy was a complete success, though it must remain 
open for argument whether it was a wise pohcy which found 
a battle cruiser of the value of the Australia on the Australian 
station on the outbreak of war. In point of fact it never had 
an antagonist of any strength to face, and it had the misfortune 
not to have .any share in the decisive victory of the Falkland 
Islands. But it must be added that the experiment in this case 
proves Uttle or nothing as to the merits of the plan when Dominion 
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DAvies have fully developed and have acquired characteristice of 
their own. For all intents and purposes the Australian fleet in 
1914 was merely an outl 3 dng section of the British fleet, from 
which it had only had a few months separate existence, and in 
whose traditions its oflSc^rs and men had been trained. But it 
is legitimate to conclude that the success of co-operation between 
Dominion fleets and that of the United Kingdom will depend 
largely on the habit of co-operation in training and war exercises 
in time of peace, and for this ample provision* is made in the 
agreement of 1911, which is followed in this regard in Lord 
Jellicoe’s report on Dominion naval defence.^ 

By 1914 no other Dominion had any effective naval force. 
New Zealand had adopted by an Act of 1913 * the principle of 
a local navy, and had acquired a small cruiser which came under 
Admiralty control during the war and did patrol work in the 
Indian Ocean, Persian Gulf, and Red Sea before being dismantled 
in 1916. The training ship Amokura, which had been stationed 
in Wellington harbour, rendered perhaps more important service 
by proviing for a flow of recruits for the navy and for the 
mercantile marine. The New Zealand, the battleship purchased 
for the Imperial Navy by the Dominion, rendered valuable aid, 
but was an Imperial ship. 

Canada at the outbreak of hostilities was no better situated 
than New Zealand, for she had failed either to develop a local 
navy, as was projected in 1909-11 by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, or to 
make a substwtial contribution towards the Imperial navy in 
order to secure at once the construction of additional ‘ Dread- 
noughts ’ to counter the German menace, as proposed by 
Sir Robert Borden, in the latter case owing to the refusal o4 the 
Liberal majority in the Senate to consent to the reversal oT their 
leader’s policy. Nothing could, of course, be done during the 
war to undo the failures of the past. The Niobe and Rainbow, 
two vessels of insigniflcant value, which had been acquired by 
the Liberal Government, were handed over immediately on the 
outbreak of the war to the control of the Admiralty. As the 
war went on many small coastal vessels were manned by the 

1 See below, § 5. . 

• No. 45 ; see Pari. Pap. Cd. 7507, pp. 79-88. 
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Royal Canadian Volunteer Reserve, and some 1,700 Canadians 
were enrolled in the Imperial naval forces, a complete naval 
wireless service with forty-three coast stations on the Great 
Lakes was maintained, and the organization of a Canadian 
Naval Air Service was undertaken.^ Newfoundland for her part 
was able to contribute over two thousand naval reservists to the 
Imperial forces, thanks to the arrangements which have sub- 
sisted since 1892 for the maintenance there of a branch -of the 
Royal Naval Reserve,^ and some reservists were also forthcoming 
from the Union of South Africa.® For all practical purposes, 
however, the defence of these Dominions from naval attack by 
the enemy and the safety of the sea routes connecting them 
with the United Kingdom were dependent on the efforts of the 
Imperial Navy, and it was thanks to the strength and effective- 
ness of the operations of that navy that throughout the Dominions 
not a single port was attacked, nor town held to ransom, nor 
British ships captured in their territorial waters, by the enemy. 

6, The Futuee of Naval Defence 

The question of naval defence did not come formally before 
the Imperial War Conference of 1918, either as a Canadian or 
an imperial question, but the Canadian Minister of Naval Service 
and others of the oversea representatives, while in England for 
the Conference, discussed various aspects of the problem with the 
Admiralty, and at one of these conferences the Prime Minister 
of Canada was present and took part. The Admiralty view, as 
set out in a memorandum of May 17, was naturally in favour of 
a single navy at all times under the control of a central naval 
authSority, but this view did not commend itself to the Dominion 
Prime Ministers, who with the exception of the Premier of 

^ The Imperial Act of 1911 not having been applied to Canada, the validity of 
its legislation beyond territorial waters was doubtful, and application is accord- 
ingly now made for extended powers in this regard (cf. Acland, Journal of Society 
of Comparative Legislation^ xviii. 15-25). In the meantime an Act of 1918 has 
rendered the Imperial Act of 1911 applicable to Canada, and it has so been applied 
by an Order in Council of June 20, 1920. 

* Under the Imperial Acts, 22 & 28 Vict. c. 40 ; 59 & 60 Vkt. c. 40 ; 
2 £dw. VII. c. 5v f 

* Under Defence Act, 1912, ss. 22, 28, passed in accordance with Imperial 
Acts, 28 & 29 Vict. c. 14 ; 8 Edw. VII. c. 6 ; 9 Edw. VII. c. 19. 
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Newfoundland, after a meeting at the Savoy Hotel, London, 
agreed upon a common answer to the Admiralty views. Their 
decision as embodied in a memorandum of August 15,^ rejected 
as impracticable the Admiralty scheme. It was admitted that, 
judged purely from the Standpoint of naval strategy, there was 
strength in the arguments in the favour of a single navy under 
central control, but it was contended that the arguments were 
not unanswerable. The experience gained in the war had shown 
that in time of war a Dominion navy, like thht of Australia, 
could co-operate with the highest efficiency as part of a united 
navy under one direction and command, established after the 
outbreak of war. It was thoroughly recognized that the character 
of construction, armament, and equipment, and the methods 
and principles of training, administration, and organization 
should proceed upon the same lines in all the navies of the 
Empire, and this policy had already been followed •^in the 
Dominions which had established naval forces. For this purpose 
the Dominions would welcome visits from a highly qualified 
representative of the Admiralty, who by reason of his ability and 
experience would be thoroughly competent to advis^ the naval 
authorities of the Dominions on such matters. As naval forces 
came to be developed by the Dominions on a considerable scale 
it might be necessary to consider at a later date the establishment 
for war purposes of some supreme naval authority, upon which 
each of the Dominions would be adequately represented. This 
reply in effect reaffirmed the Australian position as experienced 
during the war to be adequate for immediate needs, though it 
involved the surrender of control by the Commonwealth to the 
British Admiralty on the outbreak of war. At the same time it 
contemplated the possibility that the development of the strength 
of Dominion nav^ forces might lender this position rib longer 
acceptable without modification, whidi would take the form 
of permitting union of control, but securing for the Dominions 
concerned representation on the central body which should in 
time of war direct the movements of the British naval forces. 

The outcome of this reply was delayed until the following 
year, when the condition of affairs permitted Uie sending of 
1 Canada, House of Commotis Debates, June 14, 1920. 
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Admiral of the Fleet Viscount Jellicoe on a mission to the 
Dominions to consider questions of naval defence, and to advise 
the Dominion Governments on the needs of the case. In his 
reports to the Commonwealth and Dopiinion Governments Lord 
Jellicoe recognizes frankly the circumstances which render 
unattainable the Admiralty ideal of a single navy, as expressed 
consistently throughout the discussions, especially in 1909 with 
Australia.^ He admits that experience has shown conclusively 
that responsibilfcies for naval defence are far more readily recog- 
nized and far more cheerfully met if the result of the efforts 
made is apparent to those making them, if in other words the 
ships provided are seen by the people paying for them and are 
manned by their own kith and kin. On the other hand due 
stress is laid on the weakness of Australia to stand by herself ; 

‘ it must be recognized that Australia is powerless against a strong 
naval and military power without the assistance of the British 
fleet.’ Australia, he insists, in common with the rest of the 
Empire, is dependent on the security of her sea communications, 
but Australia is also faced with the problems of invasion due to 
the attractipns offered by the great potential value of the land 
and the very small population occupying it. The difficulty of 
defending Australia from invasion is greatly increased by the 
absence of strategic railways, the immense length of coastline, 
and the great distance from the United Kingdom with its naval 
and military support. Against these difficulties must be placed 
the advantage derived by Australia from her distance from other 
countries. The final decision of war must rest on the result in 
the main theatre of hostilities wherever that may be, and support 
to Australia would naturally be forthcoming if the situation in 
other respects permitted of it. None the less it is recognized that 
in certain circumstances great injury might be inflicted on 
Australia before aid from the United Kingdom could be sent. 
These are the considerations which justify military and naval 
preparations in Australia itself. But it is impossible to consider 
the naval requirements of Australia without taking account also 
of the naval requirements of the Pacific and Indian Oceans as 
a whole. The* people of Australia and New Zealand are deeply 

' Pearl. Pap.*Cd. 4948. 
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interested in sea communications in Indian and Chinese waters 
as well as in the remainder of the Pacific, and the people of India 
in their turn are interested in the safety of communications in 
the South Pacific and in China. Sinjilarly the safety of the naval 
bases at Colombo and Siftgapore is of vital moment to Australia 
and New Zealand, and the safety of these bases and of Sydney 
and other bases in the South Pacific concerns deeply India. 
Even the prosperity of South Africa is associated, though in 
lesser degree, with these questions, and Canada* is greatly con- 
cerned with the routes in the Pacific. 

The Eastern naval problem is thus one which concerns the 
Empire as a whole and the only possible conclusion is that the Far 
Eastern Fleet should be provided by those constituent parts of the 
Empire, including the United Kingdom, for which it is a vital 
necessity, and that there should be the closest co-operation with 
unity of direction in war between the various squadrons composing 
that fleet. To effect these ends Lord Jellicoe suggests that the 
Admiralty should delegate the general direction of the operations 
of the Far Eastern Fleet to an officer of high rank residing at 
Singapore, and assisted by a strong staff. The Coipmander-in- 
chief afloat and the flag officers commanding the units of the Far 
Eastern Fleet should all come under his command in time of war, 
but in time of peace the Dominion navies would remain under 
Dominion control except when placed under the control of this ^ 
officer for purposes of combined naval exercises. It would be the 
duty of the Admiral in chief command at Singapore to visit such 
places in the Pacific and Indian Oceans as might be of importance in 
time of war in order to acquire an intimate knowledge of the general 
situation. He should also visit the Dominions from time to time, 
and he would be in constant touch with the Admiralty and the 
officers commanding the British squadrons in China and*the East 
Indies, and would be entitled to expect to be kept fully informed 
on naval questions by the Australian Naval Board and by the 
naval authorities of any other Dominion which might establish 
a naval unit of its own. The cost of his establishment would fall on 
Imperial funds, and would be a set-off against the expenditure 
necessary in Australia and New Zealand waters add in Canada to 
provide adequate docking and repair facilities. 
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The strength of the Far Eastern Fleet suggested by Lord 
Jellicoe during the next five years is considerable : 8 battleships 
of ‘ Dreadnought ’ type, 8 battle cruisers, 10 light cruisers, 
40 modem destroyers, 3 flotilla leaders, 2 d4p6t ships for sub- 
marines, 36 submarines (excluding those stationed in Indian 
waters), 4 submarine parent ships, 4 aircraft carriers, 12 fleet 
minesweepers, 1 large seagoing minelayer, and 2 fleet repair 
ships. Tlie apportionment of cost and responsibility for the 
provision of these vessels raises grave problems, which Lord 
Jellicoe would solve as follows, taking into consideration at the 
same time the necessities of providing for convoys and for local 
defence. As a striking force Australia should provide a unit 
consisting of 1 battle cruiser, 2 light cruisers, 6 destroyers, 4 sub- 
marines and 2 fleet minesweepers. For the direct defence of 
trade she requires 4 light cruisers and 8 armed escort ships, 
assuming that similar provision is made by the other Governments. 
For harbour defence she requires 20 destroyers, 10 submarines, 
82 minesweepers, of which 74 should be fishing trawlers, and 
4 boom defence vessels. New Zealand, for her part, would provide 
3 light cruisers, 6 submarines, and 1 submarine parent ship. 
Canada, for her part, would have a double duty to perform; 
in order to secure her safety, owing to the wide separation of the 
two coasts, each must have certain local defences, and in addition 
' a naval force for the purpose of defending trade and the coast. 
The naval force which would be adequate purely for the protection 
of Canada’s trade and Canada’s ports under existing conditions 
would include 3 light cruisers, 1 flotilla leader, 12 torpedo craft, 
8 submarines, and 1 parent ship, and certain auxiliary small 
crafti ^If Canada, however, desired to aid in Imperial defence in 
any proportionate manner, much greater efforts would be 
requisite.* Lord Jellicoe suggests various alternative fleets which 
could be maintained for the sums of £6,000,000, £3,500,000, 
£2,000,000, and £1,000,000, the two latter serving merely for 
defensive purposes, and therefore leaving to the United Kingdom 
the burden of supplying the forces necessary to seek out and 
defeat the enemy fleets. Either of the first two fleets would be 
a substantial cotitribution to Empire naval power in time of war. 
In this, as in his other reports, stress is laid on the necessity of 
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having battle cruisers for serious modem defence. Millions of 
tons of cargo, and in times of war of men and stores also, are 
carried in ships and, until some other means of carrying these 
millions of tons over or under the ocean have actually materialized, 
it is, he argues, imperative that the British Empire should retain 
the command of the surface of the sea. This need will continue 
until, if ever, surface men-of-war lose their metier^ and are 
displaced by aircraft or submarines. The cai)ital ship is the 
strongest form of engine of war which exists for operating on the 
sea, and a series of inventions has succeeded in meeting with 
increasing effect the dangers to which battleships are exposed in 
time of war, whether from mines of various kinds, torpedoes, or, 
most recently of all, aircraft attack. The insistence on this issue 
in the report is, of course, easily explained by a reference to the 
history of naval opinion in the Dominions. Australia began its 
career in favour of a separate naval force on the theory that 
small craft like torpedo boats would be an effective and very 
cheap means of defence, and the development of the use of 
submarines and aircraft in the war has rendered widespread 
the belief that by the free use of these means the Dominions may 
protect their shores against attack, leaving it to the United 
Kingdom to supply the fleets necessary for offensive action at sea. 

The fleet which could be maintained for £5,000,000 annually 
would comprise 2 battle cruisers, 7 light cruisers, 1 flotilla leader, 
12 destroyers, 1 destroyer parent ship, 16 submarines, 1 sub- 
marine parent ship, 2 aircraft carriers, 4 fleet minesweepers, 
4 local defence destroyers, 8 ‘ P ’ boats, and 4 trawler mine- 
sweepers. For £1,000,000 8 submarines, 4 local defence destroyers, 
8 ‘P’ boats, and 4 trawler minesweepers could be suj;jplied. 
At the least, however, in self-defence Canada should, it is suggested, 
provide and maintain a small fbrce of light cruisers on her 
western seaboard for the protection of her trade in those waters, 
as well as a naval force on her eastern seaboard. South Ainca’s 
share should be that necessary to provide and maintain a 
squadron stationed at the Cape of Good Hope, having the primary 
duty of keeping open the trade route round the Cape, and pro- 
tecting the trade on the west coast of Africa, leaving the trade to 
the eastward to the protection of the Far Eastern Fleet. India 
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might provide a certain fixed sum annually in relief of the British 
estimates, say. such an amount as would pay for the defence of 
her harbours and the upkeep (but not the prime cost or cost of 
replacement) of* the East Indies squadron, comprising 6 light 
cruisers, 6 submarines, and 1 aircraft carrier, the probable total 
being £2,200,000 annually. 

As a basis of financial apportionment Lord Jellicoe accepts 
the figures of population and seaborne trade as joint factors, and 
from these arrives at the conclusion that the whole Empire should 
in future share the cost of general naval expenditure in the 
following proportions : the United Kingdom 7412 per cent., 
Australia 7-74 per cent.. New Zealand 2 02 per cent., Canada 
12*30 per cent., and South Africa 3*82 per cent. In practice he 
suggests that Australia and New Zealand should pay their pro- 
portion in the form of defraying a definite percentage of the 
cost ot'the Far Eastern Fleet, Australia bearing 20 per cent.. 
New Zealand 5 per cent., and the United Kingdom 75 per cent, of 
the cost. The total for Australia would be £4,024,^ and for 
New Zealand £924,600, in 1926. 

The obligations, financial and otherwise, which the acceptance 
of the principles laid down by Lord Jellicoe would impose upon 
the Dominions, are obviously considerable, though much smaller 
than they would have to assume if they were independent states. 
Not unnaturally there has been no haste to accept them in 
practice for the reasons expressly set out by the Canadian Govern- 
ment in a statement made in the House of Conunons on March 25, 
1920. Mr. Ballantyne said that, in view oiCanada’s heavy financial 
commitments and of the fact that the permanent naval policy of 
the ’United Kingdom had not yet been settled and the question of 
naval defence was down for discussion at the next Imperial 
Conference, it had been decided to defer in the meantime action 
towards the adoption of a permanent naval policy for Canada. 
The Government had decided, to carry on the Canadian naval 
service on pre-war lines, and had accepted the British offer of one 
light cruiser and two torpedo-boat destroyers ^ to replace the 
obsolete tracing ships Nkbe and Rainbow, which were acquired 

^ On June 14, 1920, Mr. Ballantyne .cdded that a gift of two submarines had 
also been accepted. 
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before the war. In order to secure freedom of action in reorganiz- 
ing the service on an economic basis orders had been issued for 
the demobilization of all officers and naval ratings and for the 
discontinuation of civil help at head-quarters and at the naval 
dockyards at Hahfax and* Esquimalt. The Canadian officers who 
were being paid by the Canadian Government would be recalled 
and placed on duty with the Canadian naval service, and the 
Naval College would be continued. In Committ^ of Supply on 
June 14 he amplified the statement, explaining that eight cadets 
from the College would be sent annually to be trained in the 
Imperial Navy, and would be available for service on Canadian 
ships when required. He laid stress on the necessity of new ships, 
defended the appropriation of 2,500,000 dollars proposed, which 
was small compared with the expenditure of Australia, and 
suggested, that Canada should, as an outcome of the Conference 
of 1921, participate effectively in naval defence, probably, on the 
lines of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s policy in 1910, if on a more reduced 
scale. The announcement caused no satisfaction to the Liberals. 
Mr. Mackenzie King insisted that the German menace was over, 
that the Government had adopted a policy already without 
consulting Parliament, which could not refuse the ships which 
it had already accepted, and that the expenditure was too heavy. 
The Quebec spokesmen were more vehement ; Mr. Lemieux held 
that in view of the change in the position of affairs since 1910 
he could not support Sir W. Laurier’s poUcy now ; Canada had 
done enough and could not afford the expenditure proposed. 
There was nothing to fear on the Atlantic, the alliance with 
Japan was to be renewed as regards the Pacific, and Australia 
was to have a unit on patrol there. Canada, in effect, gu'this 
argument should rely for naval protection on the United King- 
dom, the United States, Japan,* and the Conunonwealth, as 
Quebec had relied during the war on the English-speaking people 
of Canada. 

Neither in the Commonwealth nor in New Zealand has the 
Gk>vemment accepted the suggestions of Lord Jellicoe ; in both 
cases it is felt that the burden proposed is very h^avy, that the 
destruction of the German fleet and the existence of good relations 
with Japan and the United States render the position for the 
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time being secure, and that the matter can stand over until the 
Conference. In the meantime both Governments are proceeding 
with the development along existing lines ^ of their naval forces, 
under the conations detesmined at* the Conference of 1911, 
which secure unity of control by the Admiralty in time of war, 
and close co-operation by exchange of personnel and joint opera- 
tions in peace, a system which Canada als5, according to the 
announcement of June 14, has decided to accept for the time 
being. As contributions to their defence the United Kingdom has 
presented to the Commonwealth 1 flotilla leader, 6 destroyers, 
6 submarines, and S sloops, and to New Zealand a cruiser, while 
Newfoundland has been given a sloop and a trawler for service 
in connexion with her branch of the Royal Naval Reserve. 

In the Union of South Africa an animated and important 
debate took place on July 22 and 28 on the proposal of Mr. Hertzog 
to omit' the item of £85,000, included on the estimates as a naval 
subsidy in recognition of the service rendered by the Imperial 
navy to the Union. The item in question is a mere continuation 
of the total given by the Cape and Natal when they were colonies, 
and Mr. Hertzog himself was not very insistent on his objections 
to the item, though he explained that the Dutch, who had been 
menaced with the power of that fleet to bring British troops over 
to South Africa, could not be expected to feel the sentimental 
affection for the navy manifested by the British members of the 
House. Mr. Merriman, on the other hand, insisted on the meanness 
of the contribution in view of the protection of the £200,000,000 
trade of the Union ; he renewed the suggestion of Mr. Hofmeyr 
in 1887 * that the Dominions should all contribute on the basis of 
thefr jTade, a fact which would give the Dominions a real sense 
of interest in the navy. The Prime Minister recognized the 
inadequacy of the contributioh ; he also recognized the propriety 
of the Union providing in some way for its own naval defence, but 
he insisted that Lord Jellicoe’s reports showed how expensive 
the process was, and he pointed out that the Union had not been 

^ Under these arrangements neither Australia nor New Zealand now contri- 
butes anything to the ccrat of the British fleet. In the Commonwealth naval 
expenditure in has been drastically reduced, the battleship being placed 

in reserve with part of the other vessds,*. 

* Keith, Responsible Oovemment in the Dominions^ iii. 1465. 
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visited by Lord Jellicoe, and that it would be impossible to frame 
any naval policy pending the Conference to be held in 1921. 
The leader of the Labour party also declared in favour of a local 
navy but ignored the question of cost. 

In addition to detailed recommendations as to the construction 
of naval units Lord Jellicoe’s reports are of importance in their 
insistence on the fundamental questions of naval administration. 
In order to secure true efficiency in the Dominion fleets he insists 
that there must be effective interchange with the Royal Navy, 
so that Dominion officers shall serve for part of their time on 
Imperial ships, and Imperial officers on Dominion ships. For 
that purpose he recommends that all officers of the military 
branch of all the navies of the Empire shall be borne on one 
general list, from which they would be promoted to the ranks of 
Commander and Captain by selection as is the case in the Royal 
Navy, a suggestion formally accepted by Canada and provided 
for in an Imperial Order in Council of June 20, 1920, under the 
Imperial Act of 1911 regarding naval discipline in its relation 
to Dominion navies. The control of the navy should be vested 
in a civil minister responsible to Parliament, but ki technical 
matters he should essentially rely on the advice of a Naval Board 
composed of experts, and, to secure that the views of these experts 
should not be overruled lightly by the minister, it is suggested 
that the Chief of the Naval Staff should be empowered to present 
to the Prime Minister, in case of divergence of view, the case 
as seen by the naval members of the Board. The recommendation 
draws its special point from the fact that in the case of the report 
on operations in the Dardanelles the representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Australia and the Dominion of New Zc^^nd, 
departing from the views of the rest of the Commission, lidd down 
the doctrine that a naval or military expert was not entitled to 
express views which had not been approved by the minister 
under whom he was serving, while under British practice the 
rule is Recognized that experts may at the Committee of Imperial 
Defence or analogous meetings freely express their own opinions, 
whether or not they are in harmony with those of, their official 
superiors. 


1669*38 
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THE PEACE CONFERENCE AND THE STATUS OF THE 

DOMINIONS 

1. The Dominion Share in the Peace Negotiations. 

Mr. Hughes's protest against armistice terms — Precedents as to Dominion 
representation — Dominion demand for new status — Recognition at Peace 
Conference — Dominion views as to peace terms — Separate signature of the 
treaties — Mode of ratification. 

2. The League of Nations and the Status of the Dominions. 

Position of the Dominions under the Covenant — The British Empire as a 

unit — Canadian view of Dominion status — Opinion in the Commonwealth 
and New Zealand — General Smuts on the reconstruction of the Empire — 
Nationalist criticisms — Revival of British War Delegation, June 1920 — 
Dominion representation at Geneva meeting of the League Assembly, 1920 — 
Treatm^it of German property in the Union. 

8. The Diplomatic Representation of the Dominions. 

Canadian Minister at Washington — Liberal opposition — Mode of communis 
cation between Dominions and League of Nations — Importance of Imperial 
consultation — International air convention — Persia and Mesopotamia. 

1. The Dominion Share in the Peace Negotiations 

As early as 1915 the Imperial Government had formally 
assured the Dominions that they would be consulted in the 
decision of the terms of peace, and both in communications with 
the individual Dominion ministers, who visited the United 
Kingdom in 1916, and at the War Cabinet meetings in 1917 and 
1918, the questions for consideration included deliberation on 
the conditions on which the Empire in conjunction with her 
allie^. could assent to the termination of hostilities. It was doubt- 
less due to the behef that these discussions had fulfilled the 
promise of consultation that the Imperial Government in the 
critical days preceding the armistice accepted formally, subject 
only to a reservation on the question of the freedom of the seas, 
the principles enunciated by the President of the United States 
as the basis on which the war should be concluded. The error in 
tactics was obvious, for the presence of Mr, Hughes in England 
precluded tii% possibihty of contending effectively that it was 
impossible to consult the Dominion Governments in the time 
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available, and the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth was 
not slow in protesting^ against an action, which might, it was 
suggested, prevent the Commonwealth fr6m attaining her aims 
as to the reparation due to her and her future security. It was 
obviously no effective reply to seek to distinguish between armis- 
tice and peace terms, but the fact that the Commonwealth Cabinet 
had telegraphed to the Prime Minister their objections to the 
proposals of the President some days before tjiey were finally 
agreed to by the Imperial Government proves that Mr. Hughes 
had ample time to press his views on the Imperial Government, 
though it does not excuse the errors in procedure. 

Precedent as to representation at the actual Peace Conference 
suggested that the Empire should be represented by a single 
delegation, on which ministers of the Dominions might serve as 
members or as advisers, but which would act as a unit.^ Since 
1870 at least the principle had been recognized that in*jnatters 
vital to the Dominions the Imperial Government should not 
conclude treaties over their heads, and in the sphere of commercial 
treaties the rights of the Dominions had been steadily extended 
until in 1894 the Imperial Government recognized the right of 
the Dominions to have separate treaties negotiated for them, in 
the framing of which their representatives would take an important 
part, subject only to safeguards imperative to prevent the dis- 
ruption of the Empire by such actions as the grant to foreign 
countries of more favourable terms than those conceded to other 
parts of the Empire. In 1907, at the instance of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, the further step was taken of leaving the actual nego- 
tiations solely in the hands of Dominion ministers, though 
a British minister or diplomat was associated in the signature of 
the treaty agreed upon. The authority of the Dominion repre- 
sentatives to sign and negotiate dflcuments was conferred by the 
King on the advice of the Secretary of State for Foreign iitairs 
at the request of the Dominion concerned. In 1912, however, at 
the Radiotelegraphic Conference of that year the further step 
was taken of empowering the Dominion delegates to negotiate 

^ The Times, November 8 and 15 ; Gk^vemmental reply, Ifovember 0 ; Sir 
R. Borden^s view, November 14, 1918. * 

* Keith, Responsible Government in. the Dominions, iii. 1101-80 ; Imperial 
Unity, pp. 261-800 ; Journal of Society of Comparative Legislation, xviii. 47-^57. 
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and sign for the King in respect of each of the Dominions separately 
while the British delegates signed for Great Britain and various 
British colonies and protectorates, and in 1914 the International 
Convention on the Safety of Life at Sea was signed by British 
representatives and also separately by Dominion representatives 
for Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. These conventions, 
therefore, had created a precedent for the separate representation 
of the Dominions, though the matters dealt with were in the wide 
sense of the term commercial, and only indirectly affected political 
issues. The precedent was followed ; after full examination in 
the War Cabinet of other possibilities, ^ it was agreed with the 
hearty good will of the Imperial Government that the Dominions 
should be secured a position in the Peace Conference, which would 
at once place them on a footing of equality with the smaller 
powers and maintain their solidarity with the United Kingdom. 
The consideration which, it was felt, outweighed all others was 
the obvious fact of the great losses borne by the Dominions in 
the war on the one hand, and the reality of their self-government 
on the other. The Imperial Government had the power to 
involve them in liability to attack by her declaration of war ; 
she had not the power to compel them to assist actively in the 
war, and when they did so they acquired the right to true national 
status. 

The decisions arrived at between the several parts of the 
Empire had now to be made effective by international agreement. 
The Supreme War Council established by the allies fighting on 
the western front in February 1918, composed of the Prime 
Minister and one other minister from each of the powers con- 
cerfted, had taken the preliminary decision that the great powers 
were to be represented at the Conference by five delegates each, 
and it liad been contemplate that the British delegates would 
be the Prime Minister, Mr. Bonar Law as Leader of the House of 
Commons and of the Unionist wing of the Coalition Government, 
Mr. Balfour as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Barnes 
as a representative — ^though since the general election not 
officially reqognized — of Labour, and a representative of the 
^ While Canada pressed for separate, representation (Ckd^ber 29 and December 
4, 1918), Mr. Hughes found his Govemnlent reluctant to support him ; Common- 
wealth Debates^ 1920, pp. 2588, 2586. 
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Dominions or India changeable at .discretion from meeting to 
meeting. It was necessary to alter this arrangement by expanding 
the scheme to admit the separate position of the Dominions. 
The final result, therefore, took the, form of the* retention of the 
right of the five powers, *the United States, the British Empire, 
France, Italy, and Japan, to be represented by five delegates 
each ; Belgium, Brazil, and Serbia were allotted three delegates ; 
China, Greece, the Hedjaz, Poland, Portugal, Roumania, Siam, 
the Czecho-Slovak republic, Canada, Australia, South Africa, and 
India (including the native states), two each ; Cuba, Guatemala, 
Hayti, Honduras, Liberia, Nicaragua, Panama, Bolivia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Uruguay, and New Zealand were each represented by one 
delegate. Each delegation was entitled to set . up a panel, from 
which the delegate present on any occasion could be selected, 
and the representatives of the Dominions and of India could, 
moreover, be included in the representation of the British* Jlmpire 
by means of the panel system. Newfoundland, though a 
Dominion, was obviously too small and unimportant to claim 
separate representation, and her case was in practice provided 
for by including her representative from time to time in the 
number of the British Empire delegation. The allocation was 
remarkable not merely in the privileges thus extended to the 
Dominions to enjoy double representation, but in the fact that 
the British Empire made its first appearance as a contracting 
body eo nomine, and that the decisions taken as to the attitude 
to be adopted by that delegation were arrived at in consultation 
with the representatives of the Dominions and India, the activity 
of the Imperial War Cabinet thus being continued on French soil. 

For practical purposes this body of seventy delegate^ could 
not be made an effective instrument of negotiating peace, but the 
coimcil of the delegates of the great powers would equally 
have been unwieldy, and it never actually met. In its place the 
Supreme War Council, with its old membership of ten, now 
composed of the President and another representative of the 
United States and two representatives of each of the other four 
great powers, resumed its sessions. The spokesmen of the smaller 
powers and of the Dominions and India were called in when matters 
specially affecting their interest*^ were under discussion, and the 
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business to be considered by the Council of Ten was prepared for 
it by commissions, on which the minor states and the Dominions 
were represented. Thus Sir Robert Borden sat on the Commission 
dealing with Greece, his collefigue, Mr. ^ifton, on the commission 
as to international waterways, Sir Jos^h Cook dealt with the 
affairs of Czecho-Slovakia, Mr. Hughes with the problem of 
reparation. General Botha with that of Poland, and Mr. Massey 
with the question of responsibility for the war. Moreover, though 
the reduction of* the Council, from twenty-five to ten, enhanced 
the difficulty of Dominion representation upon it. Sir R. Borden 
on several occasions sat as the colleague of Mr. Balfour, while 
during the last month of the proceedings in Paris the additional 
compliment was /paid to the Prime Minister of Canada of 
appointing him chairman of the British Empire delegation in 
the absence of Mr. Lloyd George.^ 

The /decisions of the Council of Ten, though taken after 
receiving the advice of the Commissions, and after listening to 
the arguments of the powers affected, were arrived at by the 
agreement of the President and the Prime Ministers present, the 
foreign ministers obviously having no power to oppose decisions 
acceptable to their chiefs. But the procedure of the Council 
rapidly proved too formal and elaborate for the swift conclusion 
of peace, and in a short time the actual making of decisions was 
relegated to a Council of Four* comprising President Wilson, 
Mr. Lloyd George, M. Clemenceau, and Signor Orlando. No 
other procedure, it is obvious, was possible, and the interests of 
the Dominions fell to be secured by the continuous pressure 
which as members of the British Empire Delegation the Dominion 
representatives were able to exercise on the Council of Four. 
Neither the Dominions nor the minor powers precisely appreciated 
their relegation to this secondary place, as their protests showed. 
But the Dominions, it is certain, suffered far less from the arrange- 
ment than did the minor powers, secured as they were in a strong 
influence on the deliberations of the British Prime Minister, and 
the event fully justified their insistence on the principle that, 

^ Cf. Canada/ Pap, 1919, No. 41 j. 

2 The Japanese Prime Minister did nqt come to Europe, and Japan disinter- 
ested herself in European affairs. 
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while they must be allowed a voice for themselves on a par with 
the minor powers, they must not be shut out of the right largely 
to influence the decisions of the Empire as a whole. It is not 
surprising, however, that, the anomaly of the -position should 
have been strongly felt by even the French and Italian Govern- 
ments, or that, as an effort to mitigate what seemed an unfairness 
to the other members of the Conference, the rule should have 
been made that the Dominions were not to possess a separate 
vote from the British Empire in any case wheife formal voting 
was necessary. The restriction on the Dominion position, though 
not without importance in theory, was illusory; voting was 
only possible when the determinations of the Council of Ten or of 
Four were brought before the plenary conference for formal 
approval, and nothing could be agreed upon which did not com- 
mend itself in the ultimate issue to the Council of Four. 

The special interests of the Dominions in the terms^of the 
peace centred mainly in the treatment of the German oversea 
possessions ; the Union was determined that South-West Africa 
should not return to Germany but should be annexed to the 
Union with which it had every natural bond of .connexion ; 
Australia was equally anxious to secure all the German islands 
in the Pacific, and New Zealand was resolved that the error of 
1899 regarding Samoa should not be repeated. The Common- 
wealth claim raised a serious point of international interest ; it 
aimed at preventing the establishment of Japan in the Caroline 
and Marshall islands, which she had occupied during the war 
under an agreement with the United Kingdom to which the 
Commonwealth had been unable to take exception in view of the 
urgent need to make certain of Japanese aid, and the naval 
advantages derived from the activity of the Japanese Navy in 
the hunt for the German vessels iir the Pacific and in thfe convoy 
at the outset of the war of the Australasian forces. But, it was 
contended, the islands offered no scope for immigration, they were 
small atolls, with scanty population and little trade. Japan could 
need them only for strategic reasons, which the development of 
submarine warfare made extremely important. The United 
Kingdom sympathized heartily with the Australian demand for 
the retention of the German islands south of the Equator, but 
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felt bound by the understanding with Japan to accede to her 
desire to retain those north of that limit. The United States, 
however, intervened in the interest of Australia, pressing that 
the systems of mandates shpuld be made applicable to all the 
German possessions north and south of the Equator, and the 
mandate be allotted to Australasia. The mandatory system, 
however, was not welcomed by either Australia or New Zealand, 
who desired annexation pure and simple, and General Smuts, 
who was a keen supporter of mandates for the Ottoman Empire, 
Russia, and Austria-Hungary, was strongly opposed to the 
application of the system to German South-West Africa, which, 
he urged, ought to have been an integral part of the Union and 
which now should be granted its proper position as a part of that 
body. Strong objections were also raised by France to the 
mandate system as applied to Togoland and the Kamerun, 
where, ft was argued, if free trade for all nations as contemplated 
in the mandatory system was accepted, the power accepting the 
mandate might incur great expense for the benefit chiefly of the 
trade of a former enemy. The result as usual was a compromise, 
and the evolution of a mandatory system of some complication.^ 

None of the other points at issue interested the Dominions 
so deeply. Mr. Hughes, however, distinguished himself by insis- 
tence on the necessity for reparation, the reimbursement of the 
whole of Australia’s war costs and losses, the increase of the 
Australian Navy, war and mercantile, by additions from German 
captures, the transfer of German private property in New Guinea, 
the appropriation of sums obtained from the sale of enemy-owned 
stock, and the punishment of German oflBcials who had treated 
harshly British-Australian soldiers. A plea was indeed preferred 
that in regard to reparation Australia had special claims owing 
to the exceptional dislocation •’of her trade and shipping by war 
conditions, and to the fact that unlike Canada she derived little 
profit from the manufacture of munitions. General Smuts, for 
his part, was anxious to secure the establishment in effective 
working of a League of Nations, and his views went to form the 

1 See below, Chap. VIIL Cf. General Smuts, The Leo^ 0 / Nations (1918), p. 15 . 
For the wishes oKhe natives see Pari, Pap, Cd. 9210. ' The delay in determining 
the |tteoise form of the mandates for the*fonner German possessions was due to 
France. They had not^by April 1921 been scooted by the United States. 
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final shape oi the League, though that instrument was the work 
of many hands and in certain important respects did not conform 
to the wishes of the Premier of the Union. New Zealand was 
anxious that some steps should be .taken to secfure Gallipoli for 
the Empire, so as to substitute British for Turkish control of the 
graves of her heroic dead. It was hoped also in Australia that 
the conference would afford the means of terminating the 
unhappy state of affairs in the New Hebrides, where the con- 
dominium arranged between France and the United Kingdom 
in 1906, without adequate consideration of Australasian views, 
had failed to work satisfactorily from any point of view, but, 
as France was not prepared to surrender W claims, and as the 
United Kingdom could not surrender those of the Dominions, 
no settlement was achieved. An effort to induce France to 
surrender St. Pierre and Miquelon also failed. The Dominion 
representatives, however, took a keen interest in all the (fhestions 
of the settlement, and as has been seen they were invited by the 
British Government to take a valuable and important part in 
dealing with the complicated issues of the politics of the new 
States in Central Europe. The procedure was undoubtedly of 
great value to them, as giving them practical experience of the 
issues which perplex European Governments and which have 
hitherto been so little appreciated in the Dominions, although 
some of them at least, like (Jeneral Botha, were not enticed by the 
prospect of undertaking the duty of closer interest in such tangled 
diplomatic webs. 

The mode of signature of the treaties concluded as the outcome 
of the labours of the Conference was based on that of the signature 
of the Convention regarding the Safety of Life at Sea ^ ; Jbr the 
list of High Contracting Parties in the treaty with Grermany 
appeared the. British Empire, fofming along with the United 
States, France, Italy, and Japan the group of the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers, and as representatives of Ilis 
Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 

^ Objection has been taken that each Dominion should have appeared as 
a distinct ratity, not under the British Empire, but this would have meant a 
formal disruption of the Empire without consulting a single Pfl&liament, dearly 
an impossible step. The form used was. asked for by the Dominion Premiers in 
a memorandum of March 12, 1020. 
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Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor 
of India, there signed Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law, Lord 
Milner, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Barnes ; Sir G. Foster and Mr. Doherty 
signed as representing the ^ong for the Dominion of Canada ; 
Mr. Hughes and Sir J. Cook for the C6mmonwealth ; Generals 
Botha and Smuts for the Union ; Mr. Massey for New Zealand ; 
and Mr. Montagu and the Maharaja of Bikaner for India. The 
other treaties with the belligerents, Austria, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Turkey, were also signed on behalf of the Dominions and 
India, and the same process was applied to the treaties defining 
the relations between the allied States and Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Roumania, Greece, and the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, 
those regarding Italian reparation payments, contributions to 
the cost of liberating the former Austro-Hungarian territories, 
the trade in arms and ammunition in certain parts of the world, 
that on,*the liquor traffic and the revision of the Berlin Act of 
1885. To this rule one exception was made ; the treaty of June 28, 
1919, under which a definite obligation was undertaken by His 
Majesty, provided that a similar obligation was entered into by 
the United States of America, to support the French Government 
in the case of an unprovoked movement of aggression being 
made by Germany against France, was concluded on behalf of 
His Majesty by Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Balfour and was not 
signed by any Dominion representative. But it was expressly* 
provided that ‘ the present treaty shall impose no obligation 
upon any of the Dominions of the British Empire unless and 
until it is approved by the Parliament of the Dominion concerned ’. 
The implication of the clause is clear ; the conclusion of the 
treaty bound the Dominions, and it required an express exception 
in its terms to render that obligation null and void unless it was 
expressly approved by the Dominion Parliaments. The motive 
for the abstention of the Dominions is clear enough ; what was 
needed by France to compensate her for the failure of the Con- 
ference to accede to her desire to control the territory on the left 
bank of the Rhine was an assurance of immediate aid from the 
United Kingdom and eventual support from the United States. 
The formal assurance of Dominion aid was not of first-class 
importance, whereas the undertaking of the obligation by the 
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Dominions would have involved the Prime Ministers in the 
possibility of difficulty with their Governments and Parliaments, 
which might have developed hostility to an arrangement which 
definitely placed on them .the obligation of immediate recourse 
to war, while the procedure actually followed gave the Parliaments 
the free and unfettered right of deciding the issue. 

After the signature of the treaty with Germany the Imperial 
Government, somewhat tactlessly, suggested that the ratification 
of the treaty could take place without the delay of referring the 
matter to the Dominion Parliaments for approval. Sir Robert 
Borden, in telegrams of July 9 and August 4, naturally and 
properly took the strongest exception to the suggestion, which, 
had it been carried out, would have placed the Dominions in 
a position of marked inferiority to the United Kingdom, the 
Parliament of which was formally consulted before ratification 
took place, an act for carrying into effect the treaty bein^jassed 
by both houses. In all the Dominions, therefore, the terms of 
the treaty were formally approved by the passing of motions in 
favour of ratification, and the ratification of the British Empire 
was in due course deposited by the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 

In one point only did the proceedings in the matter of signature 
and ratification vary from the forms which would have been 
employed had the Dominions been independent States ; the 
Dominion plenipotentiaries were nominated and authorized to 
act for the Dominions by their Governments, but they received 
formal full powers to treat and sign from the King on the advice 
of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and the royal ratifica- 
tion for the Empire was signified on the advice of the Secretary of 
State. Thus in form the unity of the Empire was preserved, as 
in substance it was maintained, by’ the harmonious consultation 
and co-operation of all parties concerned in the negotiations. 

2. The League of Nations and the Status of the Dominions 

Apart from the signature and ratification of the treaties of 
peace on behalf of the Dominions, the Covenant of the League of 
Nations recognized in an unmistakable manner the n^w position of 
the Dominions. The original members of the League, enumerated 
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in the Annex to the Covenant, include the British Empire, Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, and India, that is the 
Dominions and India, these names following immediately the 
specification of the British Ejnpire. The grouping, however, does 
not indicate any diminution of rights ; each of the units is a member 
of the League in its own right, possessing one vote in the Assembly 
of the League, and the right to be represented there by not more 
than three delegates. The Covenant, moreover, recognizes the 
possibility of other Dominions or Colonies attaining membership 
of the League, and treats them as units of international law, pos- 
sessing international obligations. The British Empire, again, as 
one of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, is entitled to 
permanent membership of the Council of the League and to have 
one representative at its meetings, but the Assembly is entitled to 
select from time to time in its discretion four other members of the 
League Vho shall have votes in the Council, and it was expressly 
agreed between the Prime Ministers of the United Kingdom, 
Italy, and France, and President Wilson, on May 6, 1919, that 
the Assembly was absolutely entitled to select a Dominion to have 
representation in the Council, if it desired to do so. The Council 
with the approval of a majority of the League may name additional 
members of the League whose repuesentatives shall always be 
members of the Council, and may increase the number of members 
of the League to be selected by the Assembly, and the Dominions 
will be equally eligible for selection in this manner. It is true that 
in view of the position of the British Empire on the Council the 
selection of a Dominion to be represented there is little likely, 
but the same consideration would probably apply if the Dominions 
were independent states, for the same jealousy would probably 
subsist among other powers. Theoretically, of course, the repre- 
sentative of the British Empite might be a Dominion statesman, 
but there is obviously comparatively little likelihood of that 
result for a considerable period. But the Dominions have the 
great advantage that, if they are unlikely to be represented in the 
Council at any early date, they have the power of impressing on 
the Imperial Government the importance of any issues which may 
affect them. !the value of this influence is notoriously established 
by the omission from the League of any clause requiring that 
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members of the League should treat the subjects of other members 
on a most favoured nation footing; a provision to this effect 
would have been greatly desired by Japan, but the United King- 
dom supported the United States in opposition to any provision 
which might seem to open the way to a claim for free entry into 
the Dominions or the United States by Japan. The issue, of course, 
is one which Japan has reserved the right to bring up again in the 
League, but it may safely be assumed that, whatever the attitude 
of the United Kingdom itself on the issue would*be, the policy of 
the Empire will be dictated by the needs of the Dominions. 

It is admitted that the Council of Four recognized explicitly the 
fact that, while the Dominions and India were members of the 
League; the British Empire also formed a unit. It does not 
appear, however, how far this admission must be deemed to affect 
the explicit terms of the League Covenant. On the strict reading 
of that document not only do the Dominions guarantee ijic terri- 
torial integrity and existing political independence of one another 
and of the British Empire and India, under Article X, but, if one 
of them resorted to war in disregard of its obligations under 
Articles 12, 13 or 15 of the Covenant, it would ipso facto be deemed 
to have committed an act of war against all the other members of 
the League, which would then be bound to apply to it measures of 
commercial and even military or naval constraint. Thus the 
Dominions might be boimd to use hostile measures to the United 
Kingdom or vice versa. It is open to contend that these pro- 
visions are inapplicable to the Dominions and India, and in support 
of this contention the reference to 'existing political independence ’ 
in Article X may be cited, as contemplating obviously only fully 
sovereign states, but the contention is subject to the ^bvious 
objection that it imports into the Covenant an element of uncer- 
tainty, which is unnecessary anfl therefore in all probability 
illegitimate. Moreover it is open to argue that the special relations 
of the Dominions and India and the United Kingdom are covered 
in spirit if not in letter by Article XXI, which provides that 
‘ nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed to affect the validity 
of international eng^ements, such as treaties of arbitration or 
regional understandings like the Monroe doctrine for securing the 
maintenance of peace The constitution of the British Empire, 
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however it may be varied from time to time, will always, even if 
the Dominions are regarded as in such a position towards it that 
agreements within the Empire are international engagements, 
be directed towards the maintenance oi peace at least as effectively 
as the Monroe doctrine. 

The conception of a League of Nations was warmly welcomed 
on the whole in the Dominions, if some of the Dominion states- 
men — ^Mr. Hugljes in special — were not precisely enamoured of it. 
But the reception accorded to it in the Dominion Parliaments 
when the proposals for the ratification of the treaty with Germany 
were brought forward indicated perplexities and anxieties as to 
the exact effect of the new arrangements on the future of the 
Empire and the status of the Dominions. In Canada, somewhat 
to the surprise perhaps of the Prime Minister, who may have 
thought that he would have the approval of the Liberal party in 
treading the path of autonomy in which Sir Wilfrid Laurier so 
long walked, the Liberal party developed a considered criticism 
embodying a perfectly clear conception of the relations of Canada 
to the Empire far other than that contemplated by Sir R, Borden. 
Mr. D. D. Mackenzie, ^ Mr. R. Lemieux, and Mr. Fielding, in different 
form but in substantial agreement, held that the separate representa- 
tion of the Dominion and the ratification on behalf of the Dominion 
were idle forms which added nothing to the validity of the treaty 
as binding on the Dominion through the action of the Imperial 
Government. Canada was not, and could not be, a nation under 
the constitution embodied in the British North America Act, and 
it was idle to contend otherwise. To seek representation in all 
matters of treaty relations and foreign affairs was neither necessary 
nor^Aisirable ; the Imperial Government would look to these 
matters ^generally, and Canada would send representatives in cases 
specially affecting her as in ‘the past — the doctrine enunciated 
by Sir Wilfrid Laurier in 1911. The League Covenant was open to 
specific objections. Article X imposed on Canada the necessity 
of entering into petty disputes in Europe at the decision of a Council 
sitting at Geneva in whidi the Dominion would have no representa- 
tive. Articl^^II, taken in conjunction wit^ that Article, contem- 
{dated the obligation of Canada to maintain an armed force so as 
^ Canada, Home of Commons Debaies, Sq>tember 2, 1919. 
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to be able to take her share in the enforcement of her inter- 
national obligations in common with other members of the League. 
Article XVI might even involve Canada in war with the United 
Kingdom. It might eveji be doubted, apart 'from the grave 
objections to pressing for* Canada’s representation in international 
matters — which had already caused serious difficulties in the 
United States as to the approval of the peace treaty as a whole — 
whether the Dominion Parliament had any right to pass legisla- 
tion for carrying out a treaty not concluded simply by the Imperial 
Government for the whole Empire, but by Canada as a separate 
power. The old status of the Dominion was preferable ; under 
it, to the satisfaction of Sir John Macdonald and Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier alike, Canada had enjoyed full autonomy and had been 
absolutely free to decide from time to time whether she would 
take part in Imperial wars by the voting of men and money ; now 
she had lost her freedom of action ; she would be bound by treaty 
to intervene by commercial or military action in disputes which 
did not concern her at the dictation of authorities other than her 
own people and Parliament. 

Mr. Fielding carried his objections to the shadowy status thus 
claimed to the extent of moving an amendment to the resolution 
for the approval of the Peace Treaty to the effect that ‘ in giving 
such approval this house in no way assents to any impairment of 
the existing autonomous authority of the Dominion, but declares 
that the question of what part, if any, the forces of Canada shall 
take in any war, actual or threatened, is one to be determined at 
all times as occasion may require by the people of Canada through 
their representatives in Canada ’. This amendment elicited a very 
interesting exposition of his imderstanding of the League Coyenant 
from Mr. Doherty, Minister of Justice. He enunciated the remark- 
able theory that Canada did not approach the allied or associated 
powers or the United Kingdom to obtain nationhood. Nationhood 
was a matter of fact ; it was not derived from statutory enact- 
ment or from recognition by other nations. When the signature of 
the British Empire came to be affixed to the treaty it was necessary, 
in addition to the signatures of the ministers of the ^United King- 
dom, who represented that territory and the Crown colonies and 
protectorates, that there should! be affixed the signatures of the 
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statesmen of the Dominions and of India, because they were 
nations and with the other part of the British possessions made 
up the British Empire. The Labour Convention included in the 
treaty had been' largely the vork of thie Prime Minister of Canada 
and the Minister for Public Works ; they had secured for Canadian 
employers and working men equal rights in regard to the repre- 
sentation of their interests with all powers save the five great 
powers, and these privileges had been won by the use of Canadian 
representatives, a fact which refuted the argument that it was 
sufl&cient to trust the statesmen of the United Kingdom. Article X 
had not the result of overruling the power of the Parliament of the 
Dominion ; between it and its operation the Dominion Parliament 
would operate as heretofore. The Article merely recognized the 
general principle that the territorial integrity and independence of 
each member of the League should be jointly guaranteed by the 
other thembers. The powers of the League Council regarding 
the fulfilment of the obligation were merely to advise as to the 
measures to be taken, and under Article V of the League any mem- 
ber not represented on the Council must be invited to send a 
member to*any meeting of the Council during the consideration of 
matters specially affecting the interests of that member of the 
League. The decisions of the Council under Article IV must be 
unanimous, and accordingly, if Canada were asked to contribute 
men or money, then she would have the right to send to the Council 
a representative to express her views, and this representative 
would be able to veto any proposal not acceptable to the Dominion. 
On the other hand, it was impossible to accept the reservation 
proposed by Mr. Fielding, which would be equivalent to rejecting 
the’ tr^ty, and thus causing Canada to stand apart as no longer 
co-operating with the rest of the Empire. At the same time, he 
held that, if Canada should defeire to withdraw separately from the 
League, there was no technical difl&culty in doing so, and she would 
cease to be bound by any obligations under the League, though 
the British Empire remained a member. 

The arguments of Mr. Doherty are obviously inconclusive; 
by international law recognition by other nations is essential to 
give national status, and the new status of Canada is derived from 
tibe treaty of peace. Prior to it the ministers of the United King- 
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dom were wont to bind the Dominions without signature by.the 
Dominion representatives, and the treaty for aiding France in 
event of German aggression was concluded for the whole Empire 
by the Imperial Government, though its operation hi the Dominions 
was to be dependent on tke action of their Parliaments, not, be it 
noted, their Governments. The services rendered by the Dominion 
ministers in regard to the Labour Convention might be recognized 
as of value without drawing the conclusion that constant repre- 
sentation with regard to treaties was desirable or necessary. The 
interpretation put on Article X clearly goes too far,^ and is not in 
accord with the observations upon the clause by other ministers, 
who conceded that the Article imposes a real obligation on Canada 
which hitherto has not been borne by her, but which, they justly 
argue, is the necessary result of her attaining a new status. This, 
indeed, was the line of argument developed in the main by the 
spokesmen of the Government, and expressly set out by Mrf Rowell 
on March 11, 1920, in the debate on a resolution to approve the 
treaty with Bulgaria. His speech was interesting, because it was 
clearly intended to reply officially to the objections of the majority 
of the United States Senate to the representation of the»Domimons 
in the League. He stated that the Imperial Government and tlie 
Grovemment of the Dominion were agreed that, if a dispute arose 
between any part of the Empire and a foreign country and the 
matter, not being one suitable for arbitration or judicial deter- 
mination, were referred by the Council to the Assembly for in- 
vestigation and report, then in th<f voting in the Assembly on the 
issue no other part of the Empire, as being an interested party, 
could vote. Subject to this principle the Dominion stood for 
the precise observance of the rights which it had claimed and 
succeeded in obtaining. Thus in the case of the Labour Con- 
vention it had been proposed that *no state plus its Dominions 
could have more than one member out of the twenty-four consti- 
tuting the Groveming Body of the International Labour Office, 
but Canada had objected to such a restriction on her status, 
and, with the concurrence of the other Dominions, had protested, 
with the result that the proposal was withdraw and the 

^ At the Geneva meeting of the Lefigue in 1920 a Canadian amendment 
suggested the deletion of Article X from the Covenant. 
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only restriction imposed that none of the eight states of chief 
industrial importance, which had a right to send members to 
serve on the Governing Body to represent the Governments, 
should take part in the election of t^e remaining four govern- 
mental delegates who fell to be chosen bj^ the other members of the 
League. The answer of Canada to the Lenroot amendment in the 
United States Senate to the treaty, declaring that the United 
States would not be bound by any decision of the League Council 
or Assembly in which any State with its Dominions had cast more 
than one vote, was that they could not consent to any impairment 
of the voting power of the Dominion, whose whole status was 
challenged by such a reservation. As regards the relation of the 
Dominion and the United Kingdom the time had arrived when 
complete autonomy and equality of status had been acquired 
by Canada, and it remained for a Constitutional Conference to 
meet, not for the purpose of creating any new Imperial organiza- 
tion, but for the purpose of developing a system of consultation 
and co-operation which would absolutely preserve the autonomy 
of the Dominions, and at the same time enable matters in which 
the Dominjpns were vitally concerned to receive that attention 
by* the Dominions which, under the existing system, it was not 
possible to give them. Mr. Rowell’s eloquence, however, failed 
to satisfy the Opposition, whose leader, Mr. Mackenzie King, 
deprecated any step to diminish the autonomy of the Dominion, 
and insisted on the absurdity of claiming that Canada was a 
sovereign power like the United Kingdom when it could not 
amend its own constitution, having, indeed, less power in this regard 
than either Australia or New Zealand. He criticized also the action 
of the Government in giving executive assent to the ratification 
of the*treaties with the Serb-Croat-Slovene state and with Czecho- 
Slovakid on the ground that; if Canada was to have increased 
interest in foreign policy, it was necessary that there should be 
effective democratic control. On the other hand, on June 22 the 
House of Commons extended a sympathetic hearing to Sir 
Herbert Ames, Financial Director of the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations, who explained in detail the work of the League and 
appealed for'^a generous response from the Dominions to the 
financial appeal addressed to members of the League to enable 
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the work of combating the typhus epidemic in Eastern Europe to 
be carried through successfully. 

In addition to resolutions regarding all the treaties of peace, 
including the Polish treaty, and the arrangement regarding the 
occupation of the Rhine territory. Parliament agreed to Acts 
providing for the carrying out of the matters affecting Canada 
arising out of the treaties of peace, the cases of Germany and 
Austria being included in one measure. The Senate, indeed, pro- 
posed to make the one Act cover all the treaties, but as those with 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Turkey were not yet ready, the Opposition 
objected to the suggestion, and the Government accepted the 
objection as valid. 

In the Commonwealth of Australia approval was given to the 
treaty with Germany on September 10 with singularly little 
discussion on the effect of the treaty on the status of the Common- 
wealth, though the Prime Minister pointed out that thtf, signing 
of the treaty gave Australia national status. He insisted, however, 
on the fact that the League of Nations would be of great value, but 
at the same time was clear that, as the Monroe doctrine was 
excluded from examination by the League, so the •doctrine ol 
White Australia must be deemed to be a regional understanding 
which was beyond any arbitration or enquiry by the League. He 
regretted the application of the mandatory system to the islands, 
and the failure to secure the annexation of them all to the Common- 
wealth, but this had proved impossible, and he had fought hard, 
with success, to secure that the islands should not be international- 
ized or left open to immigration. Australia was not hostile to 
Japan, but must insist on deciding whom to admit to her terri- 
tories. He deplored also the acceptance of the President’^ views 
as to indemnities ; Australia had spent £364,000,000 in war costs 
which under the treaty were irifecoverable, and £100,000,000 
represented her expenditure when capitalized on pensions and 
oilier recoverable costs ; he hoped for payment of from £5,000,000 
before April 1921 and the rest in instalments in thirty years. The 
leader of the Opposition, Mr. Tudor, held that it was a matter of 
indifference whether Australia approved ratification or not, as the 
Imperial Government would in any event ratily, while Mr. 
J. H. Catts, another Labour member, pointed out that Australia’s 
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frontier had been extended to Rabaul^ while that of Japan had 
come 3,000 miles south. Sir J. Cook, however, laid stress on the 
fact that under the mandate neither the Japanese nor the' Austra- 
lian islands could be fortified, which was a strong ground for anti- 
cipating peaceful relations. Mr. Hughes also moved the approval 
of the tripartite arrangement for the grant of aid to France in the 
event of German aggression ; it was explained in the Senate that 
this would not mean necessarily the sending of armed aid to France ; 
money or contributions in kind might be substituted. In Canada,^ 
on the other hand, the Government more cautiously withheld 
action pending the decision of the United States, and thus evaded 
a decidedly controversial discussion. The Commonwealth, in 
addition to approving the other treaties of peace, legislated as in 
Canada for the carrying out of the terms regarding enemy debts 
contained in the treaties. 

In I^w Zealand also, where the resolution in favour of ratifica- 
tion was passed on September 2, there was equally little exultation 
over the treaty of peace, though its constitutional import was 
recognized.2 Mr. Massey’s statement, indeed, was overshadowed 
by forebodings about Samoa which New Zealand had been obliged 
to accept in mandate, but which she would much rather have seen 
annexed to the Crown and administered by the United Kingdom. 
The indemnity to be obtained from Germany might reach 
£10,000,000 or £12,000,000, half their expenditure on pensions, 
&c., but when it would be received was uncertain. Sir J. Ward was 
yet more pessimistic, and Labour was wholly disappointed in the 
treaty, which it wished to see rejected. In addition to ratification 
resolutions in respect of the treaties. New Zealand legislated, as 
in AMstralia, both to carry out the economic terms of the peace 
treaties and to provide for the exercise of her mandatory 
powers. ' * 

In the Union of South Africa, the treaty discussions attained 
a high degree of interest and importance. General Smuts taking 
the opportunity to base^on them a new conception of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, much as he had advocated in his 

^ Canada, HdiMe of Commons Debates, April 8, 1920. 

* Mr. Downie Stewart insisted on th^ possible dangers of sovereignty as dis- 
rupting the Imperial bond. See also Debates, September 28, 1920. < 
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speeches in England in 1917. His enthusiasm for the League *was 
evinced by his declaration, in moving on September 8 approval of 
the ratification of the treaty with Germany, that all he Ltd done 
in his lifetime was as dust and ashes compared with the small 
effort he had been able to contribute towards building up this new 
organization for the future government of the world. The con- 
clusion of the League compensated for the many sad disillusions 
he had experienced in respect to other parts of the treaty whose 
blots and blemishes he freely admitted, and the terms of which he 
did not ask the House to approve in detail. For South Africa the 
League accomplished two things : first, it afforded the possibility 
of world peace ; secondly, it provided additional recognition of the 
status of the Dominions by making them equal members of the 
Assembly of the League and entitling them to be elected to the 
Council, an honour which he held that some Dominion would 
speedily secure. On the other hand he had been anxioiT^ not to 
loosen the ties of Empire, and it was to avoid this result that 
places had been secured for the Dominions, thus removing the 
risk that with the advance in numbers and strength of the 
Dominions there would arise, in default of effective means of 
meeting natural aspirations, the decision to secede from the, 
Empire. The new status brought responsibilities, but ‘you 
cannot ask for recognition and admission among the nations of the 
world and still think you can sit on your antheap in South Africa 
The Labour charter was especially worthy of praise, while the 
reparation clauses had caused much anxiety to General Botha and 
would require drastic revision. The Nationalists denounced the 
treaty as fraudulent and hypocritical, and as worse than Germany’s 
action in 1870, but their chief anxiety was to show, on t^cr one 
hand, that tjie Union was not really free, as General Smuts con- 
tended, seeing that its Acts, if repugnant to British Acts, were invalid, 
or if the League Covenant was a reality, the Union must be entitled 
to declare its independence. Genertd Smuts replied by insisting 
that the right of the Imperial Parliament to legislate for South 
Africa without the consent of the Union was absolutely gone. The 
debate was resumed on the Bill to enable the financial clauses of 
the treaty of peace to be carried put and to provide for the exercise 
of the Union mandate over South-West Africa, when the Prime 
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Minister ^ asserted the royal veto to be obsolete save in a case of 
a law for the secession of the Union from the Empire. The 
Nationalists endeavoured to secure an amendment asking for a 
referendum on the question, in the Union and the South-West 
Territory, but this was defeated by 70 votes to 23. 

On June 21 and 23. 1920, on the estimates for the Prime 
Minister an important discussion took place between the Prime 
Minister and his critics. The League of Nations was assailed on 
various heads, but especially because of the rash deeds of Poland 
and the economic boycott of Germany ; it was also contended 
that the Union’s share of the Secretariat expenditure (£20,000) 
was too high, and that the Union should have a representative 
on the Council of the League. General Smuts replied by regretting 
the difficulties which the League had to face, the defection of the 
United States ; the tendency of the Supreme Council to usurp its 
functioijs ; the rash offensive of Poland ; but the force of public 
opinion might result in action by the League which would clear 
up matters. The Union was only entitled to representation on the 
Assembly of the League, and the expenses — based at present on 
the ratios ol contribution to the Postal Union — would be revised 
shortly. Against the Imperial system Mr. Beyers protested that 
it denied independence to the Union ; that South Africa under 
Article X of the League would be drawn into the whirlpool of 
European politics ; that the King could veto Union Acts, and, 
despite the statements of the Prime Minister, was still quite likely 
to do so ; that it allowed appeals to the Privy Council from the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of South Africa ; and 
that the Dutch language was denied its equal rights. He also 
contraf ted the Prime Minister’s assertions as to the unconstitution- 
ality of secession with Mr. Bonar Law’s and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
assertions that a Dominion could withdraw from the Empire if it 
desired. Another Nationalist, Mr. Langenhoven, was anxious lest 
the position of the Union should be compromised without reference 
to the Parliament at any Constitutional Conference, and alluded 
with some anxiety to the views apparently held by Lord Milner 
in a speech intheHouseof Lords on June 17 ^ in favour of some more 

^ House of Assembly Debates^ September 10, 1920. 

* Cf. speeches reported in Tbe 2, August 10, 1920. In July 1916 

Lord Milner still advocated Imperial federation. 
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close link of connexion than that afforded by periodic conferei^ces. 
General Smuts insisted in reply on the necessity of a constitutional 
conference to clear up the anomalies which }iad resulted from the 
new status of the Dominions on the qne hand, and the continuance 
of old forms on the other. Correspondence through the Colonial 
Office was out of date. The position of the (jovemor-General 
should be assimilated to that of the King, and he should cease 
altogether to represent the Imperial Government and the Colonial 
Office. Then, as Canada had decided to have her own diplomatic 
representative at Washington, so every Dominion had the right 
to have its diplomatic representatives abroad, and this issue must 
be cleared up. They must also consider in what manner the 
Empire could speak with one voice in the affairs of the world, 
and thus preserve its due importance in decisions of foreign affairs. 
If, as it had been suggested, Lord Milner meant that there must be 
adopted the principle that the majority in an Empire discussion 
must be allowed to determine the issue, there would be an end of 
the freedom they had won ; the only principle must be that of 
Conference discussion and, if possible, agreement on a common 
line of action ; if no agreement could be come to, th^y must pro- 
ceed without agreeing. Conference was essentially valuable* for 
South Africa ; that country stood in a peculiar position, in part 
influenced by the continental, in part by the British point of view, 
and its contribution to Conference discussions would thus possess 
a special value. The true path for the greatness, freedom, and 
independence of South Africa was not, as he thought twenty years 
ago, through a republic ; it lay in preserving absolute autonomy 
and right of decision on all issues, but at the same time in co-operat- 
ing with the other parts of the Empire. This explanation satisfied 
Mr. Langenhoven, but Dr. Malan still expressed deep anxiety 
regarding the possibility of the outdome of the Conference,* deplored 
secret diplomacy of all kinds, and demanded the selection of the 
Governor-General by the Union and not by the Imperial Govern- 
ment. 

The dialectical use of the utterances of Mr. Bonar Law made 
against General Smuts in the debate did not elicit from him a full 
exposition of his attitude. Mr. Bonar Law’s clescription of 
Dominion Home Rule was evoked by the discussion on the Govern- 
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meot of Ireland Bill of the Imperial Government on March 30, 
1920, when he replied to the su^estion by Mr. Asquith of the grant 
to Ireland of . that form of government. The Dominions, he 
argued, had control of their qwn destinies, of their fi ghting forces, 
of the amounts they would contribute to ‘the general security of the 
Empire, and of their fiscal policy. ‘ But ’, he added, ‘ it goes much 
further than that. To say that he [Mr. Asquith] is in favour of 
Dominion Home Rule means sonjething much more. There is not 
a man in this House, and least of all my right honourable friend, 
who would not admit that the connexion of the Dominions with 
the Empire depends upon themselves. If the self-governing 
Dominions, Australia, Canada, chose to-morrow to say, We will 
no longer make a part of the British Empire,” we would not try to 
force them. Dominion Home Rule means the right to decide their 
own destinies.’ The terms thus employed were, it must be 
rememlKred, used not in a considered discussion of the position 
of the Dominions, and it is not without significance that in the 
debate on the third i-eading of the Govei-nment of Ireland Bill on 
November 11 the Prime Minister guarded himself in his allusion to 
the possibility of granting Dominion Home Rule from asserting the 
inherent right of the Dominions to secede. The true interpretation 
of Mr. Bonar Law’s words can be no more than that, if Canada or 
Australia resolved by the clear will of the majority of the people 
to sever its connexion with the Empire, the United Kingdom 
would not use armed force to prevent the consummation of its 
purpose. There is no suggestion, however, that the severance 
of iinion could be effected by a Dominion Act assented to by the 
Crown, and there is no possible reply to General Smuts’ argument 
thaUthe Crown could not constitutionally assent to any such Act 
by a Dominion legislature. The essential nature of such a legisla- 
ture is that it is the legislature fior a part of the BritishEmpire, and, 
in enacting the severance of the connexion with the Empire, the 
legislature would be exceeding the powers allotted to it. The 
preambles to the Federation Acts of Canada of 1867 and of the 
Commonwealth of 1900 ‘and to the Act for the constitution of 
the Union of South Africa in 1909 are conclusive on this score. The 
British North America Act is a measure for tlie federal union of the 
Provinces into ‘ one Dominion ubder the Crown of the United 
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Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland the Commonwealth Act 
provides for the union of the Colonies in ‘ one indissoluble federal 
commonwealth under the Crown of the United Kingdom and the 
South Africa Act for the forination of |i ‘ legislative union under the 
Crown of Great Britain and Ireland Parliaments, it is plaiA, 
cannot destroy the fundamental conditions on which they exist, 
and it rests with the Imperial Parliament alone to alter the con- 
stitutional dependence of any Dominion on the United Kingdom, 
and to recognize, if it deems fit, its position as an independent 
state of international law. 

Even before the signing of the treaty with Germany it was 
found necessary for the Canadian Prime Minister to return to the 
Dominion, leaving Sir George Foster to act for Canada, and on tlje 
conclusion of the peace the effective action of the Imperial Delega- 
tion ended by the return of the Dominion representatives home, 
leaving further business to be conducted in large mesc^ure by 
telegraphic correspondence. Efforts, however, were made to secure 
a revival of oral discussions in London in preparation for the 
meeting at Spa to discuss with Germany the question of repara- 
tion, and a meeting was summoned at London at which Canada 
nominated Sir George Perley as her representative, Australia ]5lr. 
Watt, the Treasurer, New ^aland the High Commissioner, while 
South Africa was also to be represented, Mr, Watt, however, 
resigned office, and did not fulfil his commission, owing to dis- 
agreement with Ulr. Hughes as to the extent of his authority to 
bind the Commonwealth. The outcome of the discussion was im- 
portant for the Dominions, since it was followed at Spa in July 
by the agreement that the sums received from Germany by way 
of reparation should be divided in the proportion of 52 per eent. 
to France, 22 per cent, to the British Empire, 10 per cent, to 
Italy, 8 per cent, to Belgium, J of l^r cent, to each of Jd^an and 
Portugal, and the rest to the other powers entitled to receive 
reparation, but not signatories of this agreement. Comprehensive 
arrangements were also then agreed to on other reparation 
questions, the net outcome of the discussion being clearly to 
justify the doubts of Sii’ Joseph Ward as to the probability of any 
earlyretumof money lo any of the Dominions. The Same view was 
expressed by Mr. Watt, who assured the Commonwealth Govern- 
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ment that he was convinced of the futility of expecting the 
payment of a (Jerman indemnity as anticipated by the Prime 
Minister. 

An important impetus ta the renewal of Imperial consultation 
was afforded by the despatch to Europe of delegates to attend the 
meeting of the Assembly of the League of Nations at Greneva in 
November 1920. (Canada sent as her three representatives Sir 
George Foster, ^Minister of Trade, and Mr. Doherty, Minister of 
Justice, together with Mr. Rowell, formerly President of the Council. 
It was announced that while in London the delegates would dis- 
cuss with the Imperial Government the domestic topics of the 
amendment of the North America Act, the delimitation of the 
boundary between Canada and Newfoundland, and the problem 
of the naturalization of aliens. The Commonwealth of Australia 
selected Mr. Millen, who also undertook to deal in England with 
the establishment of a new machinery for promoting emigration 
to the Commonwealth. The Union of South Africa, by a gracious 
departure froni custom, nominated as one of her delegates Lord 
Robert Cecil, in recognition of the distinguished part played by 
higi in the framing of the Covenant of the League of Nations and 
his enthusiasm in its cause, and New Zealand sent her High 
Commissioner, Sir James Allen. 

It is important to note that save for these occasions, and only 
then in a very imperfect manner, there has been no effort in 1920 
to carry out the policy asserted at the Imperial* War Conference 
in 1918 in favour of the holding of meetings of the Imperial 
Cabinet ^ from time to time, and that, since the necessity of con- 
stant co-operation for war purposes came to an end, the Dominions 
havt; done nothing to keep in touch with foreign policy by maintain- 
ing resident ministers in London. Even Canada, which from 1914 to 
1919 had practically continuous representation by a minister, 
first Sir (Jwrge Perley, then Sir Edward Kemp, has since the 
return of the latter to Canada in October 1919 had no ministerial 
representative, while eypn in 1918 opinion in the Commonwealth 
was not prepared to sanction the appointment of a minister 

^ On Novemt)er 11 and 17, 1920, it was announced that an Imperial Cabinet 
would meet in June 1921, but that the Constitutional Conference contemplated 
by the Resolution of the War Conference of 1917 was postponed. 
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unless he could also perform the functions of the High Commis- 
sioner, who under existing legislation is by status an official. 
Though Mr. Massey on November 1918 declared his approval of 
the idea of a resident minister, in* 1920 Sir James Allen was 
appointed only as High Commissioner without ministerial rank, 
and the Union of South Africa has never ^committed itself to 
approval of the principle. 

The treaties of peace ^ authorize the retention^ by the Grovem- 
ments concerned of the property of enemy aliens within their 
territories, the value of which is to be reckoned in the computation 
of the total amount of reparation due by Germany. The situation 
of the Dominions generally in this regard is similar to that of the 
United Kingdom ; the sums owed by Germany far exceed the 
value of property in their hands. In the Union, however, the 
position is different ; the amounts which the Union can claim as 
reparation are comparatively small and the amount of ISerman 
property relatively large. The governmental policy as decided on 
in July 1920 has been to repay to Germans in the JJnion property 
(value £3,000,000) which was taken into the control of the 
Custodian of enemy property during the war. As I’egards the 
property of Germans not domiciled in the Union the terms of the 
treaty will be adhered to. There will be paid out of the amount 
available all debts due to nationals of the Union, and further, if 
Germany does not repay the value of the property of nationals of 
the Union appropriated in Germany, these sums will be taken out 
of the fund. The claims on Grermany on submarine account 
had been fixed at about £100,000, adopting the same basis of 
reckoning as that taken by the Imperial Government. This would 
give total deductions of £1,100,000. This would leave in* the 
Custodian’s hands about £10,000,000, which would be treated as a 
loan to the Union for thirty years at four per cent. It was added 
that, though the Union might appropriate German property in the 
South-West Territory, this would not be done ; bona fide conces- 
sions would be recognized and accrued diamond company dividends 
(£700,000) treated as a loan for thirty years. The settlement, 

1 Treaty with Germany June 28, 1919, ss. 119-28, and pt/x, ss. 296, 297 ; 
Treaty with Austria, September 10, 1919, ss. 248, 249 ; Treaty with Bulgaria, 
ss. 176, 177 ; Treaty with Hungary, ss. 281, 282. 
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which is one of remarkable generosity, was approved warmly by 
the House of Assembly, but it was of course only possible to adopt 
it in view of the lightness of the burden which the policy of the 
Union entailed on its people during thf war, while the fact that 
separate treatment of the problem is possible in each Dominion 
exemplifies in {he most striking manner the truth of General 
Smuts’s assertion of the degree of autonomy attained by the 
Dominions. ^ 

3. The Diplomatic Representation of the Dominions 

It followed as an immediate corollary from the separate 
representation of the Dominions at the Peace Conference that 
they were entitled, if they thought fit, to secure similar representa- 
tion not merely at a great international conference but as a matter 
of course in foreign capitals. This was the sense in which Canada 
interpr^ed the situation, and she proceeded to put the new theory 
in operation by asking the Imperial Government to arrange for 
her diplomatic representation in the United States. The details 
of the discussions which followed were kept secret by the desire 
of^both parties, but the difficulties which arose may easily be 
appreciated. In the first place, the refusal of the United States 
Senate to accept the Peace Treaty weakened the argument which 
might otherwise have been based on the fact that President Wilson 
at the Peace Conference accepted the new position of the Dominions, 
and there was therefore necessary diplomatic handling of the issue 
so as to secure that the United States would not be in a position 
to raise difficulties as to the reception of a Canadian envoy. The 
Canadian War Mission at Washington, which had rendered 
valualjle services both to the Dominion and the Empire with 
regard to questions of war trade, had been expressly empowered, 
in order to avoid diplomatic ^difficulties, only to represent ‘ the 
Cabinet and the heads of departments ’ at Ottawa, and to conduct 
negotiations with the ‘ heads of the departments or other adminis- 
trative branches, committees or commissions, or other officials of 
the Government of the United States ’, so that the change in 
status proposed was remarkable. On the other hand there already 
existed a treaty of January 11, 1909, regarding the boundary 
waters of Canada which reco^zed the peculiar position of 
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Canada with regard to the United States, though not introducing 
any absolutely new principle. That treaty provided for the 
establishment of an International Joint Commission of six 
members, three appointed, by the President arid three by the 
King on the recommendation of the Dominion Grovemment. The 
treaty further provided that either the (Jovernment of the United 
States or the Dominion Government could* refer to the Com- 
mission any matters of difference arising on questions affecting 
the common frontier, in which case the Commission might examine 
and report on the question, though without power to give a final 
award. On the other hand, Article X of the treaty authorized 
the reference to the Commission for final decision of any matters 
of difference involving the rights, obligations, or interests of the 
United States or of the Dominion either in relation to each other or 
to their respective inhabitants, the reference to be made, in this 
instance, by the Imperial Government with the consentT of the 
Dominion Government, thus laying down the principle that the 
Imperial Government in such matters acted merely as the ag( nt 
of the Dominion Government. The Commission had been active 
and had rendered valuable services, though in 1918 some difference 
of opinion arose between it and the Canadian Government as*to 
the limits of its jurisdiction.^ The interests of Canada and the 
United States had been closely linked in the war, and the partial 
abrogation of the old understanding of 1817 regarding the main- 
tenance of warships on the Great Lakes, which would at one time 
have raised serious difficulty, caused no trouble. It was, therefore, 
possible for the United States to facilitate the acceptance of the 
desire of Canada, in a manner which at the same time met the 
other grave difficulty in the situation which presented ^itself . 
There was obviously every reason for deprecating the formal 
division of the Empire which would arise from the presence of 
two representatives at Washington of equal status, and the 
adoption of the general principle of separate representation, 
without the approval even of an Imperial Constitutional Conference, 
would have been difficult for both the Im^rial and the Dominion 

^ The TimeSf Septembef 12 and 27, 1918. On the Commission See L. J. Burpee, 
Journal of Society of Comparative Legielatim, xvi. 5-12 ; Canadian Annual 
Review, 1919, pp. 118-20. 
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Goyemments. A compromise was therefore arrived at by which 
a Canadian nominee was to be accredited to the President as 
Minister at Washington, with the primary duty of dealing with 
all diplomatic questions arismg between the British Crown and 
the United States affecting Canada only, acting upon instructions 
from and reporting direct to the Canadian Government. In the 
absence of the Ambassador the Minister would assume charge 
of the whole Embassy and of the representation of Imperial as 
well as of Canadian interests. It was explained in the official 
announcement of May 10, 1920, that the ‘ new arrangement will 
not denote any departure either on the part of the British Govern- 
ment or of the Canadian Government from the principle of the 
diplomatic unity of the British Empire It was also added that 
the motives for the change were that distinct Canadian repre- 
sentation would expedite matters and have the advantage derived 
from first-hand acquaintance with Canadian conditions. On 
May 17 the opposition took the opportunity to criticize both the 
method of making the appointment and its policy. Mr. Fielding 
insisted that tliere had been no resolution in Parliament or public 
discussion fo justify the step, and it had been carried out in 
entire secrecy. It involved serious constitutional changes, and 
he moved an amendment on the motion for supply asking for full 
information on the subject, with copies of all correspondence and 
Orders in Council. Mr. Rowell defended the step taken as logical 
and likely to further Imperial co-operation ; where other than 
purely Canadian interests were involved the Minister and the 
Ambassador would co-operate. Mr. Lapointe, however, indicated 
the dangers of anticipating the results of the Constitutional Con- 
ference and the anomalous position of the Imperial Government 
with regard to responsibility for the actions of the Minister when 
represeilting the Ambassador.* Sir R. Borden replied in a con- 
ciliatory speech in which he adduced the parallel of the International 
Joint Commission and of Mr. Fielding’s mission to Washington 
to negotiate the Reciprocity Treaty in 1911 — ^an ominous precedent. 
He insisted that the policy, though the details of the negotiations 
must remain secret, was not a hasty one ; he had discussed it in 
1919 with British ministers and Dominion statesmen, and he was 
sure that the method of procediire followed was the best in the 
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interest of Imperial unity. Mr. Mackenzie King, howeyer, 
deprecated the arrangement by which a Canadian Minister would 
act for the Empire in the absence of the Ambassador, dealing 
with questions affecting Europe or arising out of the League of 
Nations, and indicated a clear preference for the rule that in 
matters between Canada and other countries Canada should 
manage her own affairs, and that in matters between the United 
Kingdom and other countries, the United Kingdom should 
manage her own affairs, always when necessary with co-operation 
and conference between the two. Mr. Lemieux reproached 
ministers with consorting so much with Imperial statesmen that 
they had forgotten their responsibility to their little Dominion, 
and were plunging the Dominion heedlessly into international 
diflSculties. The precedent of Lord Alverstone’s surrender of 
Canadian interests on the affair of the Alaskan boundary proved 
that association with the United Kingdom would not -further 
Canadian interests. Recalling Mr. Asquith’s pronouncement at 
the Conference of 1911, ‘ Do not ’, he said, ‘ let us meddle in the 
affairs of the United mother country, and the mother country will 
let us govern ourselves.’ Mr. Beland elicited from the JMinister of 
Justice an important admission, that the appointment of ilie 
Canadian Minister would be made by the King on the advice of 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in the usual form, and 
not merely on the advice of the Dominion Government. But the 
Prime Minister insisted that the mode of appointment was not 
the vital point, but the fact that the appointment was made on 
the advice of the Dominion Government. The mode, however, 
remains of moment, since the necessity of Imperial intervention 
at once emphasizes the continued unity of the Empire in foreign 
affairs, and interposes a possibility of objection on the part of the 
Imperial Government. The procedure, therefore, follows •that of 
the mode of ratification of the treaties of peace signed by the 
Dominion delegates. It is important to note that the amendment 
of Mr. Fielding was rejected by the small majority of 68 to 63. 

The appointment^ has naturally rais^ the definite issue of 
the action of the other Dominions. The Prime Minister of the 

Commonwealth has expressed the opinion that tlfe Australian 

• 

^ Though approved in principle, the post was left unfilled in 1920. 
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High Commissioner to the United States, a post the importance of 
which is recognized, should acquire equal status with the repre- 
sentative of Canada, and the Prime Minister of the Union has 
claimed that the Union possesses the ^^me right of appointment 
as Canada. The issue is in his view to be dealt with at the Con- 
stitutional Conference, where also may be raised the kindred issue 
of according to the Governor-General authority to issue full 
powers to Dominion delegates to treat in international matters, 
thus eliminating Imperial intervention and accentuating the 
independent status of the Dominions, a step for which, however, 
public opinion in the majority of the Dominions is not yet ready. 

A kindred question as to preservation of the unity of the 
Empire in 'diplomatic matters is raised by the issue of the mode 
of communication between the Council of the League of Nations 
and the Dominions. Should the annual reports, which the 
Dominii^ns owe to the Council, as mandatories of the League, 
and any other representations to the League go direct or through 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ? Sir James Allen,^ on 
behalf of New inland, has expressed himself as strongly in favour 
of the use oi the Imperial Government as a channel of communica- 
tion and the estabUshment of a Secretariat in which the several 
views of the Dominions could be focused. Clearly under the 
League Covenant the right to communicate direct exists, but it 
may be doubted if it should always be insisted upon. Yet to 
negative it might be held equivalent to derogating from the 
position of the Dominions in the League. 

The question raises also the issue, whether, if communications 
are sent through the Imperial Government, that Government has 
any*right to refuse to forward them. The answer, in this case, 
is clearly in the negative. There are clear advantages to be gained 
in the preservation of the forms of unity, but the functions of the 
Imperial Grovemment and the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs must as regards communications from the Dominions to 
foreign powers or the League be ministerial, and the requests of 
the Dominions complied with without reserve.^ The advantage, 
however, of the use of this mode of communication would be that 
si^geshons mi^t be made before the Dominioa definitely com- 

* The Times, April 22, 1920. ' Keith, The Times, July IS, 1920. 
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mitted itself to any position. It )s obvious that, if Imperial mSiity 
is not to disappear, each Dominion must keep the Imperid 
Government and other Grovemments informed of its views, and 
it would at least be convenient if no action on any issue were 
taken, whether by the Imperial Government or a Dominion 
Government, before opportunity for objection^ or suggestions had 
been afforded. The precise manner in which such consultation is 
arranged is only of secondary importance. • 

The need, however, of such consultation is strikingly exemplified 
by the case of the treaty with Japan of July 13, 1911, whidi was 
concluded after the ^minion Governments had been fully 
apprised of the international conditions which rendered t;he renewal 
and extension of the earlier engagements of the two countries 
essential. The two Governments by notes of July 8, 1920, have 
admitted to the League that the Agreement, as it stands, is not 
wholly consistent with the Covenant, and that the Covenant 
overrides the Treaty when the two documents differ. In the 
decision as to the necessary modifications the Dominions must 
concur, and it would certainly be acceptable to the Dominions 
if the suggestion approved by Colonel E. M. House w^re adopted 
of expanding the Treaty so as to include the United States and ^ 
China in a compact for the preservation of peace and freedom 
of trade in the !l^st.^ 

In one case, that of the Convention as to International ^r 
Navigation,* the unity of the Empire has been combined in a 
curious manner with the right of separate representation. The 
British Dominions and India are given the status of states in 
express terms under the Convention, but on the International 
Commission for Air Navigation, which forms part of the organiza- 
tion of the League of Nations, whi^e the United States, Prance, 
Italy, and Japan are assigned two representatives each, the 
United Kingdom, the Dominions, and India have, like the minor 
Powers, only one representative apiece. Moreover the voting 
power of the four great states is to be equal to that of the United 
Kingdom, the Dominions, and India .combined, nor is there any 
• 

^ Th€ Times, August 8, 1920. For a critioism of Japanese policy, see 
A. M. Vodky, Japan's Foreign Policies, Condon, 1020. 

* See Kefth, The Times, September 24, 1919. 
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specification in the Treaty of the principles on which the British 
]^pire vote is to be cast. Compulsory unity would clearly be 
contrary to the status of the Dominions as states for the purpose 
of the Convention, but apart from its* obscurity the terms are 
strangely derogatory to the status of the Dominions and the 
United Kingdom alike, and it is difiicult to account for them save 
on the hypothesis that they were determined upon before the full 
status of the Dominions had been appreciated. It may also have 
been felt by the other Great Powers that there was less objection 
to conferring on the Dominions and India the right to vote in 
the Assembly of the League, where votes would normally be 
unimportant, than to giving the right in matters where voting 
would have more immediate purpose. 

The date of signature and perhaps the place account for the 
omission of signature for the Dominions in the case of the Treaty 
between the United Kingdom and Chile of March 28, 1919, for 
the reference to a Peace Commission for investigation and report 
of any dispute which is not otherwise adjusted. The Treaty is 
concluded in the old form for the whole of the British Dominions, 
but it expressly provides that in the event of the dispute affecting 
mainly the interests of a Dominion the British member of the 
Commission may be one representing the Dominion whose 
interests are specifically affected. 

The new relations do not, of course, involve the necessity of 
the Dominions taking responsibility for the whole of the foreign 
relations of the Empire. Thus the Dominions were not involved 
in the responsibility for the conclusion of the Treaty of 1919 
with Persia which, had it been accepted by the Persian Medjliss, 
would have involved important responsibilities for the United 
Kingdom in that country, nor have the Dominions any connexion 
with the quasi-protectorate de facto exercised by the Imperial 
Government over that territory. Similarly the Dominion Govern- 
ments are not concerned directly with the British administration 
of Mesopotamia ; wheu the Prime Minister was asked whether in 
view of the decision to hold an Imperial Conference in June 1921 
the question of the evacuation of Mesopotamia should be held 
over for discussion with the Djpminion representatives he very 
properly declined to impose on the British taxpayer the burden 
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of supporting military forces in Mesopotamia for any loTnger 
period than could possibly be helped. 

The stage in the relationship of the members of the Empire 
which has now been attained has received singularly happy 
expression from Sir Robert Borden, himself so largely instrumental 
in bringing it about. In welcoming the Princje of Wales at Ottawa 
on August 29, 1919, he insisted on the tie of common allegiance. 

‘ For each of these nations he said, ‘ there ist but one Crown, 
acting in each Dominion and in every Province or State upon the 
advice of ministers responsible io the people and invested with 
their mandate. Thus throughout the Empire there is created 
a direct and perfect relation between the Crown and the people.’^ 
He laid stress on the effect of war as bringing about closer co- 
operation ; ‘ equality of nationhood must be recognized, pre- 
serving unimpaired to each Dominion the full autonomous powers 
which it now holds and safeguarding to each, by necessary con- 
sultation and by adequate voice and influence, its highest interests 
in the issues of war or peace. For each nation qpmplete control 
of its own affairs ; for the whole Empire necessary co-operation 
according to the will of the people, in all matters'* of common 
concern.’ It must be noted that the true intention of this language^ 
is not, as has been suggested, to indicate that the Empire should 
be dissolved into a set of independent states with distinct foreign 
policies, united only by a common allegiance ; in internal affairs 
absolute autonomy is demanded, but in external affairs co-opera- 
tion. The point of the Prime Minister’s speech was admirably 
taken in the Prince of Wales’s reply. In it stress was laid on the 
new status of the Dominions, but His Royal Highness added : 

" At the same time the war has shown that the nations* o1 the 
Empire can combine to act as a §ingle state in defence; of their 
common institutions and ideals. This was the feature least 
expected by our enemies and most effective in saving the liberties 
of the world. It must now be our aim to maintain our unity in 
the more complex conditions of peace, for on our unity depends 
not only the security of British institutions, but the peace of the 
world.’ 

^ Cf. Theodore v. Duncan^ [1 01 0] A. O'. 696, 706. See also Mr. Hughes, Common- 
wealth Debates, April 8, 1021. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE MANDATORY SYSTEM AND THE MANDATED 
TERRITORIES 

< 

1« The Dominion Mandates. 

Article XXII of tjie League Covenant — The Commonwealth and New Guinea 

New Zealand and Samoa — The Union and South-West Africa. 

2. The Nauru Island Agreement. 

The Mandate to the Empire — Construction of Article XXII. 

8. The Control of the League. 

Powers of the Council and the Assembly — The annual report. 

1. The Dominion Mandates 

In the Commonwealth, New Zealand, and the Union it is 
probabla'that the interest felt in the peace treaty with Germany 
as a whole was negligible in comparison with that taken in the 
mandatory system. As has been seen, the system was accepted 
with the greatest reluctance by the representatives of all the 
Dominions, 'and the United I^gdom loyally supported their 
•views in regard to the territories in which they were interested, 
though it was prepared to concede the adoption of the system 
for German East Africa, which had been reduced by forces under 
Imperial control, though largely recruited from South Africa and 
led by South African generals. The insistence of the President of 
the United States secured the acceptance of the mandatory 
system, but the protests of the Dominions prevailed to the extent 
of a wholesale modification of the system when applied to the 
terrifbBies in which they were specially concerned. It was laid 
down in Article XXII of the ^Covenant of the League that the 
well-being of peoples not yet able to stand by themselves under 
the conditions 9! the modem world should form a sacred trust of 
civilization, to which principle effect should be given by the 
exercise of tutelage ovei; such peoples by advanced nations, who 
should exercise this tutelage as mandatories of the League of 
Nations. Th^ character of the mandate myst differ according to 
the stage of development attained.by the people, their geographical 
situation, economic condition, and other factors. In the case of 
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the Turkish Empire it might be enough to afford administrative 
advice and assistance; but other peoples, especially those of 
Central A&ica, were ‘ at such a stage that the mandatory must 
be responsible for the administration of the territory under con- 
ditions which will guarantee freedom of conscience and religion 
subject only to the maintenance of public order and morals, the 
prohibition of abuses such as the slave trade* the arms traffic, and 
the liquor traffic, and the prevention of the establishment of forti- 
fications or naval and military bases, and of military training of 
the natives for other than police purposes and the defence of 
territory, and will also secure equal opportunities for the trade 
and commerce of other members of the League.’ From this 
general principle, which was originally intended to apply equally 
to the territories mandated to the Dominions, an exception was 
made in the following terms ^ ‘ There are territories, such as 
South-West Africa and certain of the South Pacific Islands, which, 
owing to the sparseness of their population, or their small size, 
or their remoteness from the centres of civilisation, or their 
geographical contiguity to the territory of the mandatory and 
other circumstances, can be best administered under* the laws of 
the mandatory as integral portions of the territory, subject to the* 
safeguards above mentioned in the interests of the indigenous 
population.’ The terminology of the addition is obviously vague, 
and it might be argued that free access of outside trade com- 
petition was one of the safeguards necessary for the natives, but 
the effect of the whole doubtless was meant to be that ascribed 
to it by the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth on September 10, 
1919, when he asserted that it left the Commonwealth unfettered 
discretion save in so far that it must not permit the sale of %rms 
or liquor to the natives, the carrying on of the slave trade, the 
raising of native forces for other tnan merely defensive purposes, 
or the erection of fortifications* He emphasized the concessions 
thus obtained from the original proposal, which would have 
compelled the Commonwealth to permit, an open ddor for trade 
and goods, with the result that the control of the Conunonwealth 

^ The actual terms of {he mandates were settled only by tljs Ckninch of the 
League in December 1020, and merely elaborated the language of the Covenant. 
The necessary assent of the United States is still withheld. 
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overtrade and navigation would be gone, and that within eighty 
miles of Australia there could come pouring in those who, when 
the hour should strike, could pounce on the nuunland. The 
attitude of Labour was critical ; th^, administration of New 
Guinea already involved pecimiary burdens on the Conmionwealth, 
and she had sufficient problems to face without adding to them 
the administration ot native territories, which would have been 
far better left uijder international control. 

Apart, however, from these considerations of preferable possi- 
bilities, the Commonwealth was not seriously embarrassed by 
the mandate ; ever since the occupation of the (Jerman islands 
in 1914 the administration had been carried on smoothly and 
efficiently, with the result that no serious troubles had arisen, the 
position of the natives had been ameliorated, all remnants of 
servile conditions having been removed, and there was no doubt 
of the ready acceptance by the native population of transfer to 
the control of the United Kingdom. Further, no elaborate con- 
stitutional machinery was requisite ; the conditions of the 
mandate could effectively be made operative by the mere applica- 
tion to the new territory of the system in force in Papua, while 
•the right of the Commonwealth to legislate for the relations of 
Australia with the islands of the Pacific, or for any territory 
placed by the Crown imder the authority of and accepted by the 
Commonwealth or otherwise acquired by the Commonwealth,^ 
gave full power to the Parliament to apply such legislation as it 
deemed fit to the territory, which under the Peace Treaty was 
made over to the control of the Commonwealth. The chief 
point on which a Commission of three, including the Lieutenant- 
Gov^iU)r of Papua, set up to advise as to the form of administra- 
tion, differed, was whether the territory should be administered 
as part of, or in subordination to, Papua, as reconunended by the 
Lieutenant-Governor, or as an independent unit, on the same 
basis as Papua. 

The finah form of the legislation determined upon by the 
Government and presented to Parliament in August 1920 adopts 
the plan of t/*eating the German territoriqp surrendered by the 
Treaty of Peace as a single unit, to be known as the Territory of 
^ Constitution, ss. 51 (xxx) and 122. 
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New Guinea, and the Act gives power to the Governor-General to 
accept the mandate for these territories when issued under the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. The administration is to be 
entrusted to an Administrator appointed by the Governor- 
General, who shall hold o6ice at the pleasure of the latter. Except 
as specially provided in any Act the enactments of the Common- 
wealth Parliament shall not apply to New Guinea unless extended 
to it by Ordinance. For the meantime the power of legislation by 
Ordinance is vested in the Governor-General onfy, and no Legis- 
lative Council is created. Any Ordinance so issued must be laid 
before both Houses of Parliament within fourteen days after it 
has been made, and shall cease to have effect if either house 
passes a resolution disallowing the Ordinance. The mode of 
procedure thus ensures the full supervision by Parliament of the 
legislative authority which the Act vests in the Government of 
the Commonwealth, for, if it may be assumed that th^ Govern- 
ment may normally count upon the House of Representatives to 
support action taken by those who are its chosen representatives, 
it cannot assume that the Senate will approve itt action if open 
to serious criticism. 

The Act provides the necessary guarantees for the security of 
the native population contemplated by the League Covenant. 
Slave-trading is prohibited in the territory. No forced labour 
shall be permitted, even for essential public works and services, 
though this is permitted by the mandate. Traffic in arms 
and ammunition shall be controlled in accordance with the 
principles of the General Act of the Brussels Convention, 1890, 
or any Convention amending that Agreement. The supply of 
intoxicating spirits and beverages to the natives is prohibited. 
The military training of the natives, otherwise than for purposes 
of internal police and the local dfefence of the Territory, is pro- 
hibited. No military or naval base shall be established or fortifica- 
tions erected in the Territory. Freedom of conscience and, 
subject to the provisions of any Ordinance for the; maintenance 
of public order and morals, the free exercise of all forms of worship 
shall be allowed in the Territory. Finally, it is provided that the 
Governor-General shall make an annual report to*the Council of 
the League of Nations confrdning full information as to the 
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me^ures taken to carry out the requirements in regard to the 
guarantees, wd as to the well-being and progress of the native 
inhabitants of the Territory. 

The provisions thus enacted represent precisely the existing 
state of the law respecting Papua, saW in so far as the necessity 
of a report to the L^gue is concerned, and demonstrate how little 
difficulty there was fci applying the system of the Covenant to the 
new territory. 

For New Zetland the Samoan mandate involved much more 
serious difficulties. The power of the Dominion to legislate for 
Samoa without Imperial authority was held to be doubtful, and 
in accordance with this view the issue of an Imperial Order in 
Council was procured on March 11, 1920, authorizing the Dominion 
Parliament to legislate for Samoa, and pending such legislation 
conferring authority on the Dominion Government to legislate, 
subject to the terms of the Treaty of Peace. In the meantime the 
New Zealand Parliament had passed an Act in 1919 to provide 
for the acceptance of the mandate for Samoa and the approval of 
the issue of Orders in Council by the Government respecting the 
administration of the islands. It was then explained in the House 
of Representatives on October 17, 1919, that it had been desired 
to lay before the Legislature a Bill defining precisely the govern- 
ment of the islands, but this was rendered impossible by the delay 
in the issue of the mandate, whose terms could not definitely be 
defined before the ratification of the peace with Germany, and the 
constitution would, therefore, be determined later by Order in 
Council. There was a marked divergence between the Act of 
1919 and the Imperial Order in Council regarding the source 
whence the mandate would be derived; the former measure 
treated the mandate as conferred on the King in right of His 
Dominion of ^ew Zealand by the League of Nations ; the latter, 
conforming precisely to the terms of the Treaty of Peace, recog- 
nized that, while the mandate was granted according to the 
Covenant of, the League of Nations, it was accorded by the 
Principal Allied and Assbciated Powers, to which, and not to the 
League, the German territories were surrendered by the Peace 
Treaty (Article 119). 

The actual constitution for the islands of Western Samoa is 
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laid down in the Samoa Constitution Order, 19S0, which is based 
on the authority given by the Dominion Act of 1919 and the 
Imperial Order in Council of 1920. By it the Government of 
Samoa is vested in the King, as if the territory were part of His 
dominions, and is to be ^'rried on subject to the control of the 
Minister of External Affairs of New Zealand by an Administrator. 
Elaborate provisions are made for the regulation of the public 
service and the employment of New Zealand officials in it. Depart- 
ments of the Treasury, Police and Prisons, Educdtion, and Public 
Health are provided for. The legislative authority in Samoa is 
to be exercised by a Legislative Council, consisting of the Adminis- 
trator, four officials, and a like or smaller number of non-officials 
nominated by the Governor-General.^ The powers of the Legis- 
lative Council are, however, limited ; it may not affect .the royal 
prerogative or the title of the Crown to land in Samoa ; impose 
customs or export duties ; establish companies ; create municipal 
or local government authorities with rating, taxing, or lepslative 
authority ; regulate currency ; or impose penalties exceeding one 
year’s imprisonment or a fine over £100. It is ftrther provided 
that it shall not be lawful for the legislative or executive Govern- 
ment of Samoa to establish or maintain military or naval bdlbes 
or fortifications in Samoa ; to provide for the military training 
or service, otherwise than for the purpose of police, of the in- 
habitants of Samoa other than Europeans ; or to borrow money 
otherwise than from the New Zealand Treasury in accordance 
with the provisions in this regard laid down in the Ordinance. 
A High Court is created with civil and criminal jurisdiction, while 
the Supreme Court of New Zealand is to serve as a final court of 
appeal from its decisions, and also to exercise full jurisdictioi^over 
Samoa in all civil matters, and to try offenders against Samoan 
laws found in New Zealand. A^criminal code apd a* code of 
criminal procedure are enacted, and the principles affecting Crown 
suits in force in New Zealand are applied to Samoa. Marriage, 
divorce, the treatment of insane persons, and pubjic roads are 
regulated. English law as it existed dh January 14, 1840, is 
made the law of New Zealand, subject to the restriction that no 

^ Two native chiefs wiU nonnally be on the Council, but«in any case will 
have direct resort to the Government for advisory purposes. 
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English Act shall be operative unless operative in New Zealand 
on May 1, 1920, a provision intended to secure the application of 
the English conunon law to the Territory. New ^land Acts 
shall not, imless* expressly provided, be in force, nor the conunon 
law respecting the tenure of land by aliens, but a large number 
of New Zealand enactments, especially those dealing with com- 
mercial topics, are t expressly declared to be operative. The 
question of intoxicants is dealt with drastically ; manufacture 
and importation‘and the giving of liquor to a Samoan are penalized, 
but the Administrator is permitted to import for medical, sacra- 
mental, and industrial purposes only. The land regime is assimi- 
lated to that of New Zealand ; in addition to Crown lands, there 
are European lands which are to be deemed to be held of the 
Crown in- fee simple, and Native lands, that is land vested in the 
Crown, but held by Samoans on the customs and usages of the 
Samoan jace, and by an Order of April 1, a Native Land and Titles 
Commission is set up, composed of the Chief Justice with two to 
four European assessors, and native advisors, to deal with claims 
to native lands-. The courts are also required to observe native 
custom in ipatters of inheritance, and authorized to exercise dis- 
cretion in enforcing contracts entered into by natives. Customs 
'are regulated by an Order of April 20, under which a preference 
is given to British goods. Provision is made for loans from New 
Zealand as may be required, but it is hoped that there will be an 
annual surplus of ordinary revenue. 

A Crown Estates Order of April 19 vests in the Crown in right 
of New Zealand the property of German subjects, as authorized 
by the Treaty of Peace, and the Crown takes over all the Govern- 
ment property in Samoa. A difficult question has thus arisen, 
for by*1914 about a sixth of the best land had passed, contrary 
to native layr, into German* hands. The prosperity of these 
plantations rested on the use of indentured labour, imported from 
the Solomon Islands and from China, for the Samoan will not 
work steadily on European plantations, and on his own land is 
but a negligent produce?. By 1919, of the 2,200 Chinese and 860 
Solomon islanders in Samoa in 1914, only 1,000 were left, in- 
dentured imi^gration being impossible from China during the 
war, while the Imperial Goveriumeht and the Commonwealth 
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Government prevented the recruiting of Pacific islanders for 
service in Samoa. Chinese, when indentured, could on the expiry 
of their three years’ term reindenture, but could never settle 
permanently in the island^ whence there grew upr the problem of 
their children by Samoan women, who, on their fathers’ repatria- 
tion, were left with their mothers’ people. The Government, 
however, from the first declared that they would sanction inden- 
tured immigration, despite the protests of Mr. Ngata, a Maori 
member, and of Labour. A Parliamentary Labour delegation, 
which visited Samoa in the following year, acquired first-hand 
knowledge of the undesirable moral results of the system, but, 
on the renewal of the discussion of the topic of the Government 
of Samoa on the approach of the expiration of the operation of 
the Act of 1919, the decision to permit indentured labour was 
affirmed on July 31 by the House of Representatives by 33 votes 
to 11. The position of. the Government and of Parliament was 
difficult ; if they declined to continue the system, the* islands 
would become a charge on the Dominion exchequer, and the 
plantations, now Government property, would become derelict, 
while, if it were continued, not merely would oftenct be caused 
to Labour, but the responsibility would fall on the Parliaments 
of sanctioning a condition of affairs which the public opinion of 
the Dominion disliked, and approving a system which had been 
definitely abandoned as illegitimate by the Imperial Grovemment 
as far as concerned the territories under its control. Under the 
new regime, however, married Chinese will be imported when 
possible with the aid of the Government of Hong-Kong. 

Mention was made by Sir Francis Bell in the Legislative 
Council ^ of the fact that the terms of the proposed mandat^ con- 
tained an arrangement for the incorporation of the islands in 
New Zealand, if at any time the ^natives showed a desire to be 
annexed to the Dominion and the Alhed and Associated Powers 
considered this desire to be deliberate and well founded. * No 
such clause, however, appears in the mandate as approved by 
the Council of the League on December’ 17, 1920. 

The mandate for South-West Africa was received without 
special enthusiasm in the Union ; Mr. Merrimah; probably ex- 
1 Cf. The Times, June 6, 1919 ; Farl Pap. Cmd. 1208. 
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pressed the prevailing opinion in arguing that what was wanted 
was annexation pure and simple. General Smuts explained the 
mandatory system and defended it ; he refuted also the argument 
of Mr. Hertzog as to the desirability of a referendum of the 
population of the territory by pointing to the obscurity of the 
term population ; the German population would prefer Union 
rule to any other save German ; the natives would prefer Imperial 
rule to Union rule. In the Act to approve of measures for the 
carrying out of the Peace Treaty with Germany, authority was 
included to permit of legislation by the Governor-General in Council 
for the South-West Territory, with authority to delegate the power 
to a subordinate officer. General Smuts, however, explained that, 
pending the arrival of the mandate, the territory must continue 
under military forms of administration, authority being exercised 
under martial law. But he proposed that steps should be taken 
to introduce under the powers given by the Act a form of civil 
administration. There would be no interference with peaceful 
German settlers,^ land settlement and boring for water would be 
promoted, the^ interests of the natives and of coloured persons 
would be Qarefully safeguarded ; the existing deficit would dis- 
ap^ar with the expansion of the diamond industry, which had 
been restricted in operations during the war. 

Sir Thomas Smartt, for the Unionists, raised the question of 
securing the natives in the possession of their reserves, and not 
encouraging European settlement with undue precipitancy. It 
was explained by the Minister of Mines that the native population 
consisted of 90,000 Hereros and Damaras, a like number of 
Ovambos, 6,000 Hottentots, and 9,000 Rehoboth bastards ; when 
the Union took control, the Warmbad reserve of 100,000 morgen 
was occupied by Hottentots ; there was a reserve of 5,000 morgen 
at Bethany, and the whole of *Ovamboland was a native reserve. 
Since that date there had been set aside reserves of 40,000 morgen 
in the Omaruru district, and of 50,000 morgen in the Windhuk 
(hstrict. Thje Government, however, were willing to accept an 
amendment to the Act which provided that no grant of any title, 
light, or interest in State land or minerals, or over the territorial 

4 

1 In the Pacific territories Gennan settlers have been repatriated in accordance 
with the authority given in the Peace Treaty. 
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waters of South-West Africa, should be allowed nor should %ny 
trading or other concession be conferred, without the Approval 
of Parliament. Power was, however, given to the Governor- 
General to apply to the Territory the Union Acts df 1912 and 1917 
regarding land settlement, and the Crown Land Disposal Ordin- 
ances of 1903 and 1906 of the Transvaal, which include the power 
to grant to members of native tribes and to Coloured persons in 
suitable cases individual title to land. At the same time it was 
enacted that native reserves must not be alienated without the 
consent of Parliament. 

In accordance with these principles, the Administrator was 
authorized to replace by proclamations issued under the authority 
of the Act such Martid Law Regulations as were of permanent 
interest, and at the close of the year proclamations were issued 
establishing Civil Courts, including a Superior Court and introduc- 
ing Roman-Dutch law, in lieu of the German law hitherto in force, 
with effect from the beginning of 1920. The Military Constabulary 
was transferred into the South-West Africa Police, organized on 
the same model as the Union Police. When the Repatriation of 
the German garrison and police was completed, the protectorate 
Garrison Regiment was demobilized, and in December the same^ 
fate befell the Railway Regiment and other units, so that by May 
1920 the Administrator could report that there was then no 
single military unit in the country, and the administration had 
been assimilated in all respects to administration in the Union. 
In November 1919 a Land Board subject to the control of the 
Lands Department of the Union was established, while a Com- 
mission was set up to examine the vexed problem of the many 
concessions which were alleged to have been granted bj^ the 
German administration. 

A marked effect on the settlement of the territory t^as pro- 
duced by a visit from the Governor-General in September 1919, 
when Lord Buxton received representatives of all classes of the 
population, and emphasized the facts that in no circumstanbes 
would the territory be returned to Germany, and that the native 
policy must conform ^to the Union model. The passing of the 
Union Act accepting the mandate in September 4lso served to 
promote public confidence and to further trade, while the expan- 
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siop of the diamond industry, in which the Government is in- 
terested to the extent of obtaining 66 per cent, of the profits, 
made the accounts of the Protectorate for 1919 show a surplus 
for the first tim6 since the occupation,^ £pid presented the certainty 
of future prosperity. The most important result of the Union 
control, however, is the increased security granted to the native 
population; under» German rule a policy of forced labour was 
carried into effect by the existence of legislation, which the Union 
has maintained in force, requiring all adult native males, save 
those with visible independent means of support, to be in employ- 
ment, and by the further law — no longer in force — that no native 
might own any large or more than five head of small stock. The 
native was thus in a state of economic suppression, and when at 
work was liable to brutal ill-treatment — disgraceful details of 
which were published in a report compiled from official sources 
by the lidministrator — both by his employers and by the Pro- 
tectorate police. The native by 1920 had ceased to live in fear, 
but the process of adjustment to Union conditions was imperfect. 
There was serious shortage of labour; the Ovambos, the chief 
source of supply, refusing, as a result of past experience, to take 
work on farms, while the farmers pressed for the right of the 
police to inflict punishment on natives in the old fashion, a sugges- 
tion which the administration naturally declined to adopt. Tlie 
natives, however, secure of receiving the wages for their work, 
were purchasing small numbers of livestock, and the contentment 
thus induced in a pastoral people was proved by the increase in 
the birth-rate.^ 

In June 1920 the Government asked for the extension for 
another year of the Act of 1919, which expired on June 20. The 
Prime Minister announced that the mandate terms had not yet 
actually been received, but that it was impossible to delay a 
settlement of the country indefinitely, and the Government 
would therefore proceed to devise lasting arrangements, for which 
purpose he rwould, on the prorogation of Parliament, visit the 
country and get in touch with all classes of the people. 

1 See Adminutrator's Report for laao, U. G. 40, p. The revenue for 1920-21 
is put ht £1,02^^,000, £800,000 of which^is due to the diamond industiy, and a 
suipluB of £200,000 is anticipated. See also Pari, Pap, Cmd. 842. 
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In the course of this tour, General Smuts replied at Windfauk 
in September to representations which had been made on behalf 
of the German colonists. Their memorial is important as indicat- 
ing the singular inability, ^f the memorialists to appreciate the 
nature of the position created by the Peace Treaty. It was con- 
tended that the effect of the Peace Treaty was that South-West 
Africa must be administered as an independent province with an 
administration of its own and a separate budget, while the 
economic and political circumstances of the Protectorate differed 
so widely from those of the Union that they could not be super- 
vised from Pretoria. The memorialists demanded the continuance 
of German institutions, the introduction of German capital, the 
return to German South-West Africa of Germans repatriated 
under martial law, the setting up of a German Consulate, the 
establishment of German as the official language, and other 
concessions. They insisted in special on the retention of the 
German Civil Code,, asserting — it must be admitted with some 
ground — ^that the adoption of Roman-Dutch law was a retro- 
gression of centuries. The Prime Minister’s reply, though con- 
ciliatory in tone, explained in quite decided terms the true state 
of affairs, and urged the Germans to abandon the idea of lookmg,, 
to Germany for sustenance and support, and to recognize that 
their lot was indissolubly linked with that of the Union, under 
which they would enjoy vastly greater freedom than they had 
ever experienced under German rule. 

The Government in June also secured the passing of a resolu- 
tion in favour of the establishment of a representative Parlia- 
mentary Commission to inquire into the government of the 
Territory, in order to present a report not later than December 31, 
so that its terms might receive full consideration before the 
Parliament met in March 1921. An effort was then fnade to 
secure an instruction to the Commission to inquire into the past 
administration of the Territory, but this was negatived by 20 votes 
to 6. The debate was interesting, because the Prime Minister 
explained emphatically that the Territory fell in no way under the 
League of Nations, would become an integral part of the 
Union for administrative purposes, while the mandat was derived, 
not from the League, but from the Allied and Associated Powers. 
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Th^ report of the Commission, under the chairmanship of the 
Minister of Justice, suggested that, on the repeal of martial law, 
the Administrator should be afforded the benefit of the advice of 
a Council of six members appointed^ by the Governor-General, 
of whom five should represent farming, mining, commercial, and 
wage-earning interests, while the sixth, who might be an official, 
should represent native interests. 

2.* The Nauru Island Agreement 

While the decision of the Supreme Allied Council granted the 
mandates for the German Pacific Islands, Samoa, and South-West 
Africa to the Dominions, it conferred upon the British Empire 
the mandate for Nauru Island, which the Australian forces had 
occupied* during the war, after it had capitulated to a naval 
attack. At the time of occupation the importance of the island 
lay in ite enormous phosphate deposits, estimated at 80,000,000 
tons, which were being worked under a German concession by 
the Pacific Phosphate Company, a British company in which 
there was a lar^e German holding. Australia, which was wont to 
draw large supplies of phosphate from this source, laid claim to 
the mandate, but this was refused, and it was eventually agreed 
to apportion it between the United Kingdom, the Commonwealth, 
and New Zealand. The Company was to be expropriated, the 
sum of £3,500,000^ eventually being fixed, while the German hold- 
ings were disposed of under the terms of the Treaty of Peace. 
The administration was to be carried on by an Administrator, 
subject to the usual terms provided in Article XXII of the League 
Covenant, with power to legislate by Ordinance, and it was agreed 
that in the first case Australia should appoint the Administrator 
for a period of five years, the two other Governments to appoint 
in turn later on. But the control of the extraction of phosphate 
was to vest in a Commission of three, one appointed during 
pleasure by each of the Governments, and of the output, 42 per 
cent, each was to be allotted to the United Kingdom and Austrdia, 
and 16 per cent, to New Zealand, subject to five-yearly readjust- 
ments, the object being to enable these Gf^vemments to supply 

^ This indudls the company’s interests in Ocean Island, whidi is British ; see 
the Company’s report, The Times, July 16, 1920, and Pari Pap> Cmd. 740. 
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phosphate to cultivators at cost price. If the United Kingdom 
did not require its full share, the amount was to be divided 
between the Commonwealth and New Zealand in. the proportions 
of 42 to 16. 

The ratification of the agreement took the shape of Acts in 
the three Parliaments ; in the Commonwealth doubt was expressed 
as to the financial result of the proposals, though the price of 
expropriating the Company was there underestimated, and the 
question whether the Commonwealth was constitutionally capable 
of entering into the agreement was mooted. In New Zealand, 
Mr. Massey expressed regret at the poor proportion assigned to 
New Zealand, but indicated that, as the purchase-price to the 
Company was to be paid in the same proportions, New 2iealand 
would have a smaller burden to bear, while Sir F. Bell held, with 
strange oblivion of the Pacific cable agreement, that this^was the 
first occasion of a working arrangement between Empire Govern- 
ments. In the United Kingdom more vital criticism was offered. 
It was contended on the second reading on June Ip in the House 
of Commons that the measure ran counter to the principles of 
the Covenant both as regards the ^ open door ’ and fhe duty «of 
trusteeship. The Administrator, it was pointed out, ought to be ' 
responsible for his action to the Imperial Government, since he 
represented the carrying out of a mandate to the Empire. The 
action of the Governments further amounted to a pure monopoly. 
Moreover, the right of the Governments to exercise the mandates 
at all was denied, in the absence of evidence that the terms of 
the mandate had been agreed upon by the members of the League 
or settled by the Council, in default of such agreement, in accord- 
ance with Article XXII of the League Covenant. To*fhese 
representations a somewhat inconclusive reply was giyen by 
Mr. Bonar Law, and, though the second reading of Ithe Bill was 
carried by 217 to 77 votes, an amendment was carried against 
the Government in the Standing Committee, under which clause 1 
was made to read : ‘ The agreement is hereby confirrned subject 
to Article XXII of the Covenant of the League of Nations.’ It 
was accepted in this form by the Commons and by the Lords^ 
but in the latter on July 29, Lord Miber gave a reasoned defence 
of the agreement. He^ explained that the intervention of the 
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IJxuted Kingdom was due to the desire to mediate between 
Australia and Now Zealand. The confeirring of mandates rested 
with the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, and they had 
been allotted in 1919. But, though ^the terms of the mandate, 
which were merely an amplification of the terms of Article XXII 
of the Covenant, had been drawn up by a Commission under his 
chairmanship sitting at the offices in London of the League, 
through pressure of time they had not yet received the approval 
of the Supreme Allied Council nor been communicated to the 
Council of the League, with which would rest the duty of super- 
vising their execution. He denied, however, that the terms 
required the approval of the Council of the League, though 
Mr. Bonar Law, in the Commons, had given assurances that they 
would be’ submitted for approval to the League Assembly. He 
further explained that the terms of Article XXII had been 
deliberately drafted so as not to make the condition as to the 
^ open door ’ applicable to such cases as Nauru, though he also 
contended that, even if the case had been otherwise, as the 
Company coulA have sold to any persons it chose, the Govern- 
ments which stood in its place could do so without interference 
• with the principle of freedom of trade for all members of the 
League. Neither Lord Crewe nor Lord Enunott, however, 
accepted the situation as satisfactory. 

3. The Control of the League 

The discussion in the case of Nauru indicates clearly the 
elements of difficulty which exist in the situation. Lord Miber’s 
contention that the terms of the mandate need not be submitted 
for tha approval of the Council of the League is technically correct 
only on a forced ^ construction of the provision of Article XXII, 
that 't&e d^ee of authority, control, or administration to be 
exercised shall, if not previously agreed upon by the menibers 
of the League, be explicitly defined in each case by the Council 
The ^ memb^s of the Le^igue ’ would normally mean the Assembly, 
but it may be held to denote the members concerned, that is, those 
who have thq power to dispose of the territories in question, and 
uad^ the Treaty of Peace, th^p right clearly rest^ with the 
^ See Lord Robert Cecil, The Times, ^ July 1, 1920. 
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Principal Allied and Associated Powers, to which Germany ceded 
the territories. But it is Uill clear that the Council of the League 
is entitled to examine any mandate to secure that it conforms 
with the terms of Articlei ^XII of the Covenant, for the power 
of the Supreme Allied Council to dispose of the territories ceded 
by Germany is subject to the Covenant, l^ually the Assembly 
has the right to examine the terms, and Mr. Hughes acted properly 
when he advised the Commonwealth to send a mission to deter- 
mine on the proper form of administration for German New Guinea, 
in order that the necessary legislation should be passed and laid 
before the Assembly of the League in November 1920. 

An annual report on the territory under its charge must yearly 
be rendered by the mandatory to the Council, and a permanent 
commission of that body is charged with the duty of receiving 
and examining these reports and of advising the Council on all 
matters relating to the observance of the mandates. TheXouncil 
and ultimately the Assembly are thus given a vague and un- 
defined right of intervention. But the administration is primarily 
a matter for the mandatory, and there is no doub\ that there is 
no obligation on the mandatory to submit any proposed couuse 
of action, once the mandate is definitely settled, for the approval 
of the Council or the Assembly. 

In connexion with the Imperial preference legislation of the 
United Kingdom in 1919, the issue was definitely raised whether 
it was consistent with the mandatory system to extend to man- 
dated territories, of whatever category, the benefits of preference, 
and the Government emphatically upheld the propriety of such 
action, which, indeed, does not run directly counter to the terms 
of Article XXII, however much it may seem to contradicf its 
spirit. 

In addition to the terms of Article XXII of the Covenant, the 
conditions to be observed in regard to the mandated territories 
are regulated in the case of mandated territories in Africa by the 
provisions el the conventions relative to J:he trade ifi arms and 
ammunition, the liquor traffic, and the amendment of the Berlin 
Act of 1885 and the Brussels Act of 1890, which were concluded 
on September 10^, 1919, and the; general clauses oVth% first of 
these applies also to the Pacific mandates. 
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COALITION GOVERNMENT AND NATIONAUSM IN THE 

DOMINIONS 

1. Canada. , 

Effect of the war on party politics — Liberal criticisms of governmental 
measures — Opposition of Liberals in Quebec to compulsion — Sir R. Borden’s 
proposal of conscription in 1917 — Formation of Coalition Government — 
Victory at general election — Revival of Liberalism after the war — Political 
views of farmers — Resignation of Sir R. Borden and formation of a mainly 
Conservative Government in July 1920. 

2. The Commonwealth of Australia. 

Liberal rejection of Labour overtures — Liberal defeat in general election — 
Question of constitutional alteration during war — Retirement of Mr. Fisher and 
premiership of Mr. Hughes — First referendum on conscription — Formation 
of new Government — Coalition of February 1917 — Defeat of second conscrip* 
tion referendum — Mr. Hughes’s retention of office — Resentment of Labour 
and development of extreme Nationalism — Decisive defeat of Labour in 
December 1919 — * Political position in 1920. 

3. New Zealand. 

*General election of December 1914 — Party disputes — Coalition of August 
€ 1915 — Break up of Coalition in 1919 — Politics in 1920. 

4. The Union of South Africa. 

State of parties in 1914 — General election of 1915 — Development of republi- 
canism in Nationalist circles — Parliamentary discussion in 1918 — Nationalist 
Congress on deputation to Peace Conference, January 1919 — Parliamentary 
disapproval — Mr. Lloyd George’s reply to Nationalist delegation — Renewal 
of dissension in South Africa — General election of March 1920 — Prime 
Minister’s efforts to secure party co-operation — The expansion of the South 
African Party to contest Republicanism. 

5. Newfoundland, 

CQ-operation of parties — Coalition of 1917 — Recrudescence of party politics 
in 1919^ Constitutional irregularities. 

. • 

As in thfi United Kingdom the war did not immediately pro- 
duce any attempt at the fusion of pohticed parties into war 
Governments ; the advantages of coalitions to meet the needs 
of the crisis were recognized by certain politicians, but there was 
no adequate general recognition of the fundamental character of 
the alterations involved in the national life by the outbreak of 
war. This fifttitude was the mope natural in that the Dominions 
had never been involved since they attained responsible govern- 
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ment in hostilities of any importance, with the exception of .the 
South African War, and that struggle, which affected largely the 
. trend of opinion in the Ilpited Kingdom, was not of vital import- 
ance to Canada or Australasia. It was the disappearance of the 
early hopes of great success, which were far more prevalent in the 
Dominions than in the United Kingdom, thanks to less accurate 
sources of information as to the real nature' of the contest, and 
above all the needs of recruiting, which convinced political parties 
in the Dominions that they could not secure the full strength of 
the Dominions for war purposes, save by sinking questions of 
internal concern and concentrating in coalition on the essential 
problem of victory. Only South Africa remained to a certain 
extent apart from this current of feeling ; accidents enabled the 
Government, without surrendering any of its power, to obtain 
co-opeiation from a party which on internal issues was by no 
means in harmony with its aims. But the coalitions wCte essen- 
tially imperfect fusions ; they were dictated by war issues, and 
they could not survive their cause ; the end of active hostilities 
gave the signal for the disintegration of the unity '^hich had been 
created for war purposes, though the effect of coalition was se^n 
in the formation of new parties, in which some of those who had ; 
been in close conjunction for war purposes united on a policy for 
peace. 

1. Canada 

At the moment when war was declared, party feeling ran high 
in the Dominion, and on either side there was eager interest in 
the campaign which the Prime Minister on the one hand, and 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier on the other, were to carry out in the West. 
The in^nediate result of the war was the assurance gi'wefi by 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier to the ministry that he would co-operate in 
the sending of troops and in any measures necessarf to meet the 
needs of the financial position, and in the short war session of 
Parliament which followed, the Liberal Party lent whole-hearted 
aid. There was indeed in certain quarters lunong the Conservative 
Party a suggestion that a general election should be held, at which 
the country could pronounce a verdict on the action pf the Liberal 
Party in securing in 1913 the rejection by the Sfenate of the 
contribution of 35,000,000 dollars to the British Navy which 
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Sir tRobert Bordten had proposed, after learning when in England 
in 1912 the needs of the situation as ^result of the attitude of 
Germany. But the Conservative Partyf as a whole, was opposed 
to the suggestion, and the Liberals denounced it, lajong stress on 
the view that, had the policy of a Canadian Navy, determined on 
by Sir Wilfrid Laurier in 1909, been permitted to develop, ships 
would actually hav\3 been ready for service in 1914, and not 
merely building as under Sir R. Borden’s proposal. 

At the same time, however, there appeared from the outset 
a marked line of discrimination between the Conservative and the 
Liberal impression of the way in which participation in the war 
would affect the destinies of Canada. The Prime Minister, the 
Minister of Justice, and other members of the Cabinet laid stress 
on the fdct that the action of Canada and the other Dominions 
portended a revolution in Imperial relations. ‘ The hand that 
wields tjhie sword of the Empire, justly holds the sceptre of the 
Empire ; while the mother country alone wielded the one, to her 
alone belonged the other. When as to-day the nations of the 
Empire join irf wielding that sword, then must they jointly sway 
thpt sceptre,’ said Mr. Doherty,^ and Sir R. Borden was as emphatic, 
tii less picturesque. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, however, remained true 
to his older faith. Canada was absolutely free to decide to aid 
the Empire or not ; ^ this freedom is at once the glory and honour 
of England, which has granted it, and of Canada which uses it to 
assist England.’ Concentration of authority under a federal 
system would convert what was voluntary into what was obli- 
gatory, and to such a change he was wholly opposed. The 
Parliamentary session of 1915 brought out more immediate points 
of divergence between the two parties; the Government felt 
obliged to secure additional revenue by increasing the import 
duties by 7^^er cent., or in the case of British imports 5 per cent., 
and the liberds denounced the measure as unjust to Great 
Britain, and as unduly favourable to manufacturers in Canada, 
while they *were active in exposing cases of extravagance and 
waste in the cost of equipping the first Canadian contingent. The 
suggestion in the Conservative ranks of a general election reeved ; 
it was arguei that the West was obviously absurdly under-repre- 
^ The Round Tobk, v. 428. 
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rei&tribution being due,^and 
that it was linlair to leave it in thitt condition, and that a govern- 
mental victory would a sufficient ground for inducing the 
Imperial Government to (pass an Imperial Act altering the repre- 
sentation of Canada in the* Senate, where Western Canada was in 
a wholly unfair position, and where the Liberal majority? was 
strongly opposed to concede the increase desired by the Govern- 
ment, which, it was anticipated, would convert the majority into 
a Conservative one. But there was no unanimity in the party, 
and an accident, involving the destruction by fire of part of the 
Parliamentary buildings at Ottawa and involving loss of life, 
decided the issue. The necessary applications to the Imperial 
Government for the passing of an Act extending for a year the 
existence of the House of Commons were passed without dissent 
in either House, and the Imperial Parliament immediately com- 
plied with the request.! But party spirit ran high over disclosures 
made by a Commission appointed in 1915 by the Government to 
investigate the charges then made by the Opposition of irregu- 
larities in the distribution of contracts and the purchase of war 
supplies. The result of the report was embarra^ing for the 
•administration, but Sir R, Borden acted promptly, and reqmre<J 
the resignation of their seats by two Conservative members 
implicated. A strong attack was also developed on the Minister 
of Militia on account of the transactions of the Shell Committee, ' 
which, originally brought into being to make purchases for British 
contractors, had become the purchasing agent of the War Office. 
It was alleged that contracts had been placed by this Committee 
in New York and not in Canada, and that out of these contracts 
improper commissions had been made.* The Minister, ^r^alled 
from En^aUd to answer the charges, defended himself with 
ability and vigour, but it was clear that subordinates, in ni^hom he 
reposed too great confidence, had been guilty of improper conduct, 
and the position of the Government was undoubtedly impaired 
•by the episode, and by the friction which developed between the 
Minister and his colleagues on questions effecting the control of 

1 6 & 7 Geo. V. c, 19. 

* See The Times, September 18, 1916 ; February 1, 1917 ; *Canada, House of 
Commons Debates, January 81, 1917. 
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the Canadian forces, and which only terminated with his resigpia* 
tion in November from the Ministry. There was discontent also 
among the Liberals with 1:he insistence of the Government on 
refusing to consider an income-tax or i land-tax as measures of 
raising the necessary revenue. But far more important was the 
controversy over the legislation of Ontario regarding the limita- 
tion of the teaching, of French in the provincial schools.^ Only 
the utmost efforts of the Prime Minister availed to prevent a split 
in his Government over the issue, which affected strongly the 
French-Canadians in the Cabinet, and the general election for the 
Provincial Legislature of Quebec, which followed shortly after the 
debate, showed a crushing defeat of the Conservatives in that 
province, only seven being returned out of eighty-five seats, 
which was a result far worse than had been hoped for, although 
it had never been expected that the Government of Sir Lomer 
Gouin, one of the ablest and most statesmanlike of French- 
Canadiafis, would be overthrown. More disappointment was 
created by the result in Nova Scotia, where some hope of winning 
the election bad been entertained, and later in the year the 
Conservatives, who had held British Columbia by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, were disappointed to find a Liberal Government 
returned with thirty-six supporters to ten Conservatives.® The 
defeat was mainly due to local issues, errors by the late Govern- 
ment in handling questions of the public lands, and in their 
dealings with railway companies, but the fall of the Government 
reacted on the Federal position. Nor was it felt safe by the 
Government to take any steps to fill vacancies occurring by death 
in the House of Commons ; they were ready to consent to elections 
if there were to be no contest, and the seat was to be allotted to 
the rep'resentative of the party which hejd it when the vacancy 
occurre(^ but^they were not prepared to allow political contests 
to be carried on, though by this time there were nineteen vacancies 
in the Commons. 

A definite sign of political divergence was afforded by the 
attitude adopted by thtf Liberals, especially Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
and Mr. Lemieux, when the decision of the United Kingdom to 

c. 

^ See bedow, Chap. XI, § 1. 

• New Brunswick in February 1917 went Liberal by 27 to 21 
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adopt compulsory service wa8*aimounced. It was coupled with 
the propaganda of certain sections of British opinion to secure'the 
federalization of the Empire, and it evdked strong protests against 
militarism from the Liberal leader; he regretted the British 
decision, which if in force 43efore the war would have prevented 
the acquisition by the United Kingdom of the financial strength 
which made her able to endure the burden of the conflict, and he 
protested vehemently against any consolidation of the Empire. 
Among the Nationalists of Quebec who had denounced Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier in 1909-11 for willingness to create a Canadian Navy 
there was increasingly violent opposition to the participation of 
the Dominion in the war ; Mr. Bourassa reiterated in a thousand 
forms his protests against British militarism and impericJism, 
against the ^ traders in human flesh, who, in England as in£ermany, 
in France as in Russia, have brought the peoples to slaughter in 
order to increase their reapings of cursed gold Canada must be 
saved from the vortex of European militarism, and mu8t not be 
stampeded into distant ventures of no direct concern to her. To 
speak of fighting for the preservation of Frencl^ civilization in 
Europe, while endeavouring to destroy it in Americ^a, appeared 
to him an absurd piece of inconsistency, and ‘ free enlistment 
he asserted, ‘ is now carried on by means of blackmailing, in- 
timidation, and threats of all sorts ’. 

A definite decision was brought about by the return of the ■ 
Prime Minister from the meetings of the Imperial War Cabinet in 
1917 with the intention of introducing conscription in order to 
reinforce the Canadian troops at the front. The decision was 
accepted by the Cabinet, and the Prime Minister then announced 
his policy and made proposals for coalition. The mode of pro- 
cedure was criticized, but it was deUberate, inspired by the view 
that Sir Wilfrid Laurier might feel it easier to enter ^ Gowemment 
pledged to conscription than to become a member of a Govern- 
ment whose policy was still undecided. Subject to this, the terms 
offered were absolutely fair ; Sir Wilfrid was to i^niinate half 
the ministers, exercise equal authority id coimcil, and bear equal 
responsibility for the measures of the Government. Acceptance 
of the offer can har<Sy have been anticipated ; t^e proposal of 
conscription alienated French Conservatives, and French Liberals 
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and Nationalists, who had already co-operated in the elections lor 
the Provincial Legislature in 1916, united in indignant protests. 
It was not to be expected that a mcm so devoted to his com- 
patriots as Sir* Wilfrid Laurier would deliberately set himself 
against their unanimous feeling. The most he could do was to 
urge the holding of a referendum in lieu of conscription, and the 
voting on his amendment, lost by 62 to 111 votes, was symptomatic 
of the divergence in view of his party ; twenty-five English- 
speaking Liberals and one French Liberal supported conscription, 
only twelve English-speaking Liberals supported their leader, and 
of these only three represented constituencies in Ontario and the 
West. Though outside Quebec many Liberals favoured compulsion 
and were ready for coalition, the loyalty of the party at first 
remained firm ; in August the Winnipeg Convention, representative 
of Western Liberalism}* instead of declaring for union, endorsed 
their leader’s position and negatived compulsion, even in the last 
resort. *But this was the last triumph of the party machine ; the 
Western leaders soon admitted their willingness to share in a national 
Government, hut not under Sir R, Borden. The latter promptly 
summoned *the Conservative Party in Parliament and offered to 
resign in favour of Sir George Foster, in order to secure union. 
Sir George resolutely declined, and the Western leaders waived 
their objection, but stipulated successfully for equal representa- 
tion with the Conservatives in the Cabinet. The most notable 
addition to the Cabinet was Mr. N. W. Rowell, Liberal leader in 
the provincial politics of Ontario, who from the beginning of the 
war had favoimed close co-operation with the Empire, and was 
an early convert to conscription, and who became President of 
the Qoimcil ; Mr. A. L. Sifton, Premier of Alberta, became Minister 
of Customs; Mr. J. A. Calder, of Sa^atchewan, Minister of 
Immigration* and Colonization ; Mr. T. A. Crerar, of Manitoba, 
Minister of Agriculture, and the other Liberal Ministers were all 
men of some note. Great unselfishness was shown by the Con- 
servative Ministers whose retirement was rendered necessary by 
union. French Canada was represented but weakly by Mr. P. E. 
Blondin and Mr. A. S4vigny, Conservatives, in the portfolios of 
the Post Ofl&ce and Inland Revenue. 

^arcely had the full number of the Ministry been made up, 
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thaii Sir Rbbert Borden tononnced on October that two 
permanent Committees of the Cabinet had been fc^mied. The 
first, the War Committee, an idea Sorrowed from the United 
Kingdom, was to co-ordinate the efforts of the several depart- 
ments, to ensure the maximum of effort with the minimum of 
expenditure, and generally to throw the full power of Canada into 
the national endeavour. It was composed of ten members : the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Rowell, the Ministers of Militia (Grenerid 
Mewbum), Finance (Sir Thomas White), Marine (Colonel Ballan- 
tyne), Justice (Mr. C. J. Doherty), Public Works (Mr. F. B. 
Carvell), and Customs, a representative of the Oversea Military 
Service (the minister being stationed at London), and the Post- 
master-General. The selection of portfolios was largely decided 
by the necessity for securing the proper representation of the 
parties in the Ministry. A second Comngltee of the Cabinet was 
to deal with reconstruction and development; it was* made up 
of the Prime Minister, Mr. A. K. Maclean as Vice-Chairman, the 
Ministers of Trade (Sir G. Foster), Finance, Railways (Mr. J. D. 
Reid), Immigration and Colonization — a new Ministry, Interior 
(Mr. A. Meighen), and Agriculture, and two Ministers without 
Portfolio ; Labour was found representation by the selection oj 
a Parliamentary Under-Secretary in the Labour department. 

The efforts of the Ministry were now concentrated on the 
general election, which the recent expiration on October 7 of the*' 
House of Commons rendered essential. Sir R. Borden had 
suggested in July that the term of Parliament might be extended 
for a year, but he made it clear that he would press this only if 
there were substantial agreement, and a majority irf twenty in 
the House of Commons proved that such agreement was hcipeless. 
The Government, however, despite Liberal opposition, wfiich had 
hindered the oonclusion of the arrangements for^coalition^ had 
secured the passing of two electoral acts^ which disfranchii^ 
naturalized aliens of less than fifteen years’ standing, gave the 
firanohise to every Canadian soldier of whatever age, even if Hot 
^ident in Canada before the war, and*to nurses, wives, widows, 
molherB, and sisters pf soldiers. Partly throt^h this measure, the 
victory of the Government was overwhelming ; on Jbhe first results 

1 Military Voters Act, c. 84, and War Times Elections Act, c. 89 of 1917. 
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of the elections, excluding the soldiers’ votes, which took time 
to collect and enumerate, the Government had a majority of 
forty-five, which was incr^sed by the returns from the solders 
to seventy-two. The four Western Provinces returned only two 
members of the Liberal Opposition^ Ontario but eight, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia four apiece, and Prince Edward 
Island two. Quebec, on the other hand, was almost wholly 
carried against the Government, only three Unionists being 
returned. The Ontario Liberals who survived nearly aU owcfd 
this position to the votes of French or German elements in the 
constituencies. There was no satisfaction in the Liberal Party 
in the necessity of abandoning Sir Wilfrid Laurier, but there was 
widespread feeling that the interests of compulsion must come 
first. The two French Ministers were defeated, but their resigna- 
tions were not pressed/for.^ Despite his defeat in the contest. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier remained unperturbed, and rumours of his 
resignatibn of the leadership of the party proved unfounded. 
There was intense bitterness in the ranks of the Liberals who 
refused to becfpme Unionists against the section of the party 
which did 59, and Mr. W. Fielding, despite his strong patriotism, 
declined to join the Unionist party. Especial resentment was felt 
'against Mr. Rowell, who had manifested himself as extremely 
critical of Quebec, the Roman Catholic Church, and the liquor 
. interest, and who moreover was a newcomer into Federal politics. 
Mr. Rowell’s influence was of special value to the Government ; 
through him an electoral contest was avoided in Ontario, where 
the provincial Government was due to face the electors, with 
somewhat dubious prospects of success. The prolongation of the 
legislature for a further year, however, was now arranged, averting 
a severe strain on the cohesion of the newj)arty. 

The coalition had been created by one dominant issue, and 
from the first it was doubtful if it could have any future as a single 
party ; a section of the Conservatives under Mr. Rogers denounced 
coalition, and, pleaded for adherence to the protective tariff policy 
which was the standing him of Conservatism, while the Liberals 
aimed at reconciliation with the Liberal ynionists other than 

i 

^ Mr. S^vigny resigned on March 18 , ai^ in May Mr. Sifton became Minister of 
Customs and Inland Revenue. Mr. Blondin was made a Senator in July. 
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those in the Ministry. The liberal Unionist Minister thus lost 
gradually the strength due to support by Liberals, and the balwce 
of the power tended more and more to pass over to the Con- 
servative element. The decline of Mr. Rowell’s iftfluence with the 
Liberals of his own province was clearly seen at the Ontario 
Liberal Convention of June 1919, when his successor in the 
leadership of the provincial Liberal Party was decisively defeated 
by Mr. Dewart, who had remained faithful to Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
TTie decline of Conservatism in the provinces was also marked ; 
in July, Prince Edward Island went Liberal by 26 to 4, and 
the Ontario election in October 1919 left the Conservative Party, 
dominant for fifteen years, in the third place with 25 seats to 
29 of the Liberals and 45 of the United Farmers, whose advent 
to power marked the definite emergence of a new party in the 
Dominion. Their programme in Fedei^gJ politics demands the 
immediate increase of the British preference from 33JJ:o 50 per 
cent., the successive reduction of duties so as to Ander all 
British imports free in four years, and the acceptance forthwith 
by Canada of any offers of free trade in natui^al products or 
manufactures which might be made by the United ^tates, thus 
expanding the proposals of the Liberal Government of 1911 wluch 
led to the fall of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. The Conservatives remainecf 
unable to meet this demand, for their strength rested on the 
eastern provinces, where high protection has always been de- 
manded. 

The position of the Liberals, however, was far from com- 
fortable, for there was no unanimity on the issue of the tariff, 
since the Liberals of Quebec demwded protection, while the 
Liberals of the West approximated more and more to the position 
of the grain growers aiyl farmers. Their difficulties were increased 
by the death of Sir Wilfrid Launer, whose great qu^lities^rec^ived 
just recognition throughout Canada on this occasion, and by the 
dispute as to his successor. The choice should have fallen on 
Mr. Fielding, but he had committed the sin, fatal in the eyes of 
Quebec, of having deserted Sir Wilfrid fin the conscription issue. 
Mr. D. D. Mackenzie was appointed leader of the Parliamentary 
party for the remainder of the session, and the*^al choice of 
a successor to Sir Wilfrid was postponed to the liberal-convention 
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at Ottawa in August, when the ^ice of the party fell on Mr. 
W/L. Mackenzie-King, who had distinguished faimseM under 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier by his handling of labour questions. The 
Convention was emphatic in deprecating any change in the exist- 
ing relations between the Dominion and the United Kingdom; 
it opposed any centralization of the Empire, and insisted on its 
loyalty to, and appreciation of, the effort of His Majesty during 
the war to promote harmony throughout his Dominions. It 
adopted a tariff policy of a fairly advanced character, demanding 
the increase to M per cent, of the British preference, the placing 
of wheat and the chief articles of food, agricultural and farming 
implements and machinery, mining machinery, fertilizers, oils, 
nets, and cement on the free list, and substantieJ reductions in the 
tariff on clothes, boots and shoes, and other articles of general 
consumption and raw ujaterials. This, however, was not accom- 
plished without opposition from representatives both of British 
Columbia* and Quebec, and since the Convention, Mr. Pardee, 
chief whip under Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who deserted his chief on 
the conscription issue, but as soon as possible returned to the 
liberal fold| has insisted that free trade is impossible for the 
Domnion, a concession necessary to meet the misgivings of Quebec. 

The final disappearance of effective coalition was delayed by 
the illness of Sir R. Borden, who created the coalition and held it 
‘•together by force of his personality; after prolonged absence 
from Parliament in the search for the restoration of health 
shattered by intense devotion to exacting duties, he finally 
resigned office, and was succeeded in July 1920 by Mr. A. Mei^n, 
Minister of the Interior, who has sat for a Manitoba constituency 
since J908. There was no doubt that he was the ablest Con- 
servative available to fill the post ; Sir Tl^pmas White, the most 
expeiX financier whom Canada has ever had, had found it necessary 
at an earlier date to abandon his post for private reasons, and no 
other Conservative commanded sufficient support in Parliament 
or the country to be acceptable as leader. If ability had been the 
deciding factor, the choicb should, in the opinion of some of the 
party, have fallen on Mr. Rowell, but he su^ered from the fatal 
barrier of bein^ a Liberal. Mr. Meigh^’s selection, however, in 
effect dissolved the coalition ; the' only Liberal Minister, indetd, 
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who resigned was Mr. Rowell/ the others remaining in the new 
National Ministry, which, as reconstituted, embraced all the "old 
Ministers, save Mr. Rowell and Mr. Martin Burrell, who resigned 
the Ministry of Customs to become Parliamentkry Librarian;^ 
but the change of leader vitally affected the issue. The Conserva- 
tives at Toronto immediately impressed on, their new leader their 
determination to adhere to the old traditions and to decline fusion 
with any party, and the farmers on the one hand and labour on 
the other manifested lively hostility to the new administration, 
while the Liberal leader started on a campaign in Ontario and 
the Western provinces, in which he denounced the administration 
as an autocracy determined to hold office in defiance of public 
opinion and as substantially the old Tory Party of high protection, 
despite the strong representation of Liberalism in tha Cabinet. 
Perhaps, however, most significant of all ia^the widespread activity 
of the farmers’ organization, with its resolute insistence on the 
effort to attain something approaching free trade, and in any 
case free trade with the United Kingdom, and its strong opposition 
to any change in the status of Canada, while LajDour, which in 
May and June 1919 developed in Winnipeg and elsewheje a violence 
unprecedented in Canada, is now making definite preparations'* to 
seek political power. The result of the Ontario election of 1919, 
which returned the farmers at the head of all parties and gave 
twelve seats to Labour, is a remarkable index to the new forces 
which have been evolved during the war, and with which the new 
National or Conservative Government and the historic Liberal 
Party must reckon. In imperial policy it tends to demand full 
equality of status, with power to amend the constitution, abolition 
of the supremacy of Imperial legislation and of the poii^er of 
disallowance, cessation ^f Privy Council appeals, and abstention 
from any centralizing movemSit such as implied, in ttie War 
Cabinet conception. On the other hand it welcomes conferences 
and co-operation, with full publicity and discussion of all issues 
in the Dominion Parliament.® • 

^ Three new Ministers from the Maritime Provinces were added, Mr. F. B. 
McCurdy, Minister of Public Works, Mr. R. W. Wigmore, Minister of Customs, and 
Mr. E. K. Spiney, without fiortfolio. Sir James Lougheed, wha became Minister 
of the Interior, had been Minister of Sqidiers' Civil Re-establishment under the 
Act of 1019. ® O. D. Skelton, Canada, The Empire, the Leagu€, pp. 1-14. 
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, 2. The Commonwealth of Australia 

In May 1913 the Liberal Party in the Commonwealth attained 
office by the margin of one vote in the House of Representatives 
with a minority of 7 to 29 in the Senate. An unhappy and 
vexed Parliamentary contest enabled them in June 1914 to 
secure from the Governor-General a double dissolution of the 
Federal Parliament on the ground of the rejection of measures 
proposed by them in the Senate.^ Preparations for the elections 
were in full blast when war ensued, and elicited from the Labour 
leader, Mr. A. Fisher, the enthusiastic declaration that ‘ should 
the worst happen, after everything has been done that honour 
will permit, we Australians will help and defend the mother- 
country to our last man and our last shilling’. The Labour 
party then suggested that an election in war was to be avoided ; 
either, it proposed, th‘/ candidates of the parties holding seats 
should be unopposed in their constituencies, or the proclamation 
dissolving Parliament should be recalled — which was legally 
impossible — or the Imperial Parliament should re-establish the 
old Parliament/ The offers, however, were refused, doubtless in 
tho main because the Liberals felt that they had in the double 
dissolution a probable means of securing under the influence 
of the war a majority in either house. If this were the case, the 
event falsified materially their hopes ; Labour insisted on its 
merits in establishing compulsory service for home defence as 
the cause why it was possible at once to dispatch troops to the 
front, and promised a social Utopia, with the result that it in- 
creased its power in the Senate from 29 to 31, and secured 42 
seats to 32 in the House of Representatives. The Ministry resigned, 
and Mn Fisher on September 17, 1914, formed a Cabinet, the 
members of which were as usuur chosen^y the Parliamentary 
Labdur Caucds; the Cabinet was made up to eleven by the 
addition of three assistant Ministers. In July 1915 the Ministry 
of Defence was divided, a separate Ministry for the Navy being 
created,* which was handed over to the charge of Mr. Jensen, 
formerly an assistant Minister. 

^ Keith, Imperial Unity, pp. 106-112. 

* Act No. 18 6f 1915. One Minister died in December, so that Blr, Hughes's 
Cabinet was r^uced to ten. 
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Coalition with the Liberal *party was plainly impossible, .but 
there was some measure of co-operation, an interesting experiment 
being tried under which a War Committee, containing six repre- 
sentatives of either party, was taken into the confidence of the 
Government on all topics regarding the welfare and security of 
the country, and was invited to advise the Cabinet on the issues. 
Unfortunately the Labour party felt bound*to proceed with the 
proposed constitutional alterations, which they had submitted 
unsuccessfully to the people in 1911 and 1913, and which they 
now contended were essential if Australia were to play her full 
part in the war. The suggestion evoked bitter feeling among 
the Liberals, who regarded it as an effort, under the stress of war 
Conditions, vitally to affect the constitution, though they did 
not deny that some changes were needful. But the party strife 
thus engendered was brought to a close\by the decision of the 
Cabinet to appoint Mr. Fisher to be High Commissioner in London, 
in lieu of Sir George Reid, who had held the office since 1909. 
He, it was thought, by his intimate knowledge of Labour aims 
would be able effectively to represent the aspirations of the 
Commonwealth in London. Mr. Hughes, who tooJi; office pn 
October 27, dropped the referenda in exchange for promises — « 
imperfectly fulfill^ by the States — ^to confer some of the necessary 
powers on the Commonwealth by legislation for the war period, 
and arranged also co-operation with the States in marketing 
their wheat and in finance. But as early as January 17, 1916, 
there were signs of discord between the Prime Minister and the 
extreme wing of the Labour movement, represented by syndi- 
calists and the Industrial Workers of the World, whose activities 
in the Conunonwealth were attaining some importanc^^# and 
a speeclulelivered on that date at^ ydney town hall, in a recruiting 
campaign, evoked bitter attacks on Mr. Hughes a»a traitor to 
Labour. His journey to England via Canada to consult with 
the Imperial Government further diminished his popularity with 
the section of his party which was frankly against the war. 

It was, however, on Mr, Hughes’s return from his visit to 
England that serious difficulties began. He had come resolved 

^ Efforts to suppress the movement «irere made by Acts No.*41«of 1916 and 
No. 14 of 1917, and in Canada by Order in Council (OazeUe, October 5, 191S). 

1M9*82 
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to secure conscription, if possibie, in order to reinforce the 
Australian troops at the frqnt, and he could persuade his Cabinet 
to do no more tb^an agree to the people being asked if they wished 
to adopt for foreign service the principles agreed to for home 
service. Even to secure this result he had to accept the resignation 
of Mr. F. G. Tudor, Minister of Trade and Customs, on Sep- 
tember 14. The result of the referendum was defeat, and its 
political consequences were considerable. Mr. Hughes did not 
at once resign ; he contended that the vote meant merely that 
the special method of meeting the crisis was not accepted, and he 
professed his intention of adopting other means to secure the 
necessary reinforcements for the front. When, accordingly, on 
November 14 the Parliamentary Labour Caucus held a meeting 
at which a motion of want of confidence in him was carried, 
Mr. Hughes left the m;^eting with only twenty-three adherents, 
placed his resignation at the disposal of the Governor-General, 
thus dissolving his former Cabinet, and then received a commission 
to form a new Government, composed of members of the Labour 
party who hafi remained loyal to him. The Governor-General, 
in* accepting his advice to accord him a conmiission to form 
*a Ministry, acted in haimony with the position he had adopted 
in 1914 that the Governor-General should assimilate his action 
to that of the Crown in the United Kingdom. Otherwise, no 
doubt, he would have sent for the leader of the Labour majority, 
and asked him whether he could undertake office. 

The Ministry, which numbered ten, only one assistant Minister 
holding office, was chosen by the Prime Mmister, and not elected 
by the Caucus, and was of more than average ability. But its 
Parliamentary position was obviously hopeless unless the Liberals 
would co-operate, and the iiydjjtfition extended to Mr. Hughes 
by the ^newly-formed Coalition Government in England to attend 
the meeting of the War Cabinet gave the Prime Minister additional 
reasons to seek an accommodation with his former enemies in 
order to b^ able to go to England as the representative of 
a majority* in the House of Representatives. Hence on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1917, his short-lived Labour administration was replaced 
by a.Natioaal War Government in which sat deven ministers ; 
the liberals contributed Mr. J. Cook as Minister for the Navy, 
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Sir John Forrest as Treasurer, Sir. W. A. Watt, who had resigned 
the Premiership of Victoria to enter federal politics as Minist^ 
for Works and Railways, Mr. P. M. Glynn as Minister for Hom^ 
and Territories, and Mr. E. D. Millen as Vice-President of the 
Council, with Mr. L. E. Gtoom as honorary Minister ; in Sep- 
tember Mr. Millen received the newly-created Ministry of Repatria- 
tion,' and a couple of months later Mr. Gro(5m was moved to his 
former oflBce. Labour was comparatively feebly represented, for^ 
though Mr. G. F. Pearce “ retained his wonted portfolio of Defence, 
neither Mr. Jensen as Minister of Trade and Customs, nor 
Mr. W. Webster as Postmaster-General, nor Mr. E. J. Russell as 
honorary Minister, carried much weight in politics. 

One part of the scheme at once miscarried ; the Senate 
would not assent® to the passing of a resolution ffeking the 
Imperial Parliament to prolong the life,of the Commonwealth 
Parliament so as to permit of Mr. Hughes visiting England and 
returning to take part in the general election which was due in 
1917, and Mr, Hughes, doubtless wisely, felt assured that he must 
be present in Australia if his party were to triumph at the polls. 
A dissolution thus became necessary, and Mr. Hughes sacrificed 
the proposed visit to London. But a much more serious sacrificet 
followed when the dissolution of Parliament followed in March. 
Mr. Hughes had been in close touch ever since his return from 
England in 1916 with Mr. Holman, Premier of New South Wales, ' 
who, like himself, a leader of Labour, had found himself an object 
of suspicion to some of his party, and in November had been 
compelled to secure his retention of office by a bargain with the 
Liberals under Mr. Wade. The State Parliament’s life was 
prolonged by legislation passed by this coalition majority,«despite 
the protests of the Labour paj^^ until the Premier dissolved it 
in February, when he judged that the coalition effected in* the 
Commonwealth would help his electioneering prospects. The 
Ministry, however, found that their opponents were making great 

1 Acts Nos. 87 and 40 of 1917. 

‘ Strong efforts had been made to have him removed from this office ; The 
Sydney Morning Herald, F^ruary 16, 1917. 

* A dubious manceuvre to secure a majority caused much in<|ignation against 
Mr. Hughes ; see The Sunday Sun, March 8, 1917 ; The Australian Worker, 
March 15, 1917. 
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with the idea of the danger of conscription being furthered 
if Mr. Holman were returned to power, despite the fact that the 
State had no direct connexion with the issue, and they consented 
to give pledges that they would oppose conscription if a new 
referendum were taken. The same distrust of the people influenced 
the Commonwealth coalition, and they gave formal pledges that 
they would not, if returned to power, introduce conscription, but, 
if the war went against the Allies, would consult the people by 
reference of the issue to them, though Sir William Irvine pro- 
tested against the pusillanimity of such an attitude. The tactics 
in either case succeeded, for Mr. Holman won a handsome victory, 
the unattached vote turning to him now that farmers were 
reheved of fears of the loss of labour and consequently of profits, 
and Mr. Hughes had the satisfaction on May 5 of winning the 
whole of the eighteen,>Seats contested in the Senate, in which 
Labour was left with but seven, and materially increasing the 
strength of the coalition in the House of Representatives. 

The position thus achieved was, in truth, delusive, for the 
Government which was selected on the strength of its promises 
to* win the ^var had prevented itself from taking effective means 
fto this end, and the Russian debacle and the defeat of Italy 
brought about the necessity of seeking to restore the position. 
On November 7, therefore, the Government decided on a referen- 
dum, and five days later Mr. Hughes at Bendigo pledged himself 
and his colleagues to the doctrine that, if they were not given 
the power to compel men, they would not continue in ofl&ce. 
The referendum of December 20 was not merely a failure ; it 
was decisively against the Government. The only honourable 
course ^to be followed was resignation, which would leave to 
Labour, which had defeated th^rascriptiQn proposals, the burden 
of office and «the responsibility for the share to be played by the 
Commonwealth in the war. But the same motives of anxiety 
for office and for their seats, which had induced the Government 
and its supporters to adopt the referendum in place of the honest 
course of appealing to the electorate to relieve them of their 
promises as to conscription, interposed fatal obstacle to the 
tiddng of this course. A plausible argument was found for 
refusal to honour repeated, emphatic, and unambiguous pledges. 
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llie Government, it was arguek, had pledged themselves without 
the approval of the party, and to hapd over the government to 
Labour would in the existing circumstances of industrial unrest 
and the position of the war be disloyal to Australian and Imperial 
interests. Australia had, ih fact, been suffering from a series of 
strikes involving wharf labourers, railwaymen, and other Unions 
ever since the advent to power of the Government, and the 
Labour party had ceased to take any really effective share in 
voluntary recruitment. Hence at the Caucus meeting of the 
Liberal party in Parliament on January 3, 1918, when the defeat 
was undeniable, the leadership of Mr. Hughes was approved by 
an overwhelming vote. On the following day Sir William Irvine 
with a few followers endeavoured to convince the party that 
they had no honourable alternatives save resignation,* with the . 
result that the Labour party must acce*pt the duty of meeting 
the situation, or of accepting full responsibility for thdjr policy, 
and dissolving Parliament in order to allow the electors to declare 
their minds. Neither argument prevailed; the Caucus decided 
that nothing must be done to permit Labour i(9 attain power, 
and that the matter must be left in the hands of the Government 
‘ to take whatever steps it deems advisable with a view to giving® 
honourable effect to the pledge given by it to the people of 
Australia ’. 

The Government’s mode of interpreting this mandate was 
curious ; on January 8 Mr. Hughes tendered his unconditional 
resignation to the Governor-General, who, after consulting the 
leader of the Opposition, Mr. Cook, Sir J. Forrest, Mr. Watt, and 
three other gentlemen, notified on January 11 that he had com- 
missioned Mr. Hughes to form a Government. He rested his 
decision* on the fact that the ip^iries which he had made had 
resulted in the view that the Nationalist party* would hold 
together, that no one but Mr. Hughes would have an effective 
majority, and that it was only legitimate for him to look the 
parliamentary position without reference to matters outside 
Parliament. The action of the Governor-General was in accor- 
dance with his interpretation of the duties of his pogition, and the 
responsibility for the events mpst rest with Mr. Hughes. The 
Opposition on the mee^g of Parliament sharply chaUenged the 
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GoYemment for their breach of (heir pledges, and to this the 
administration had no efEective reply. But the Labour party 
with their attack on this point mingled complaints of other matters, 
such as the prosecutions of public men under the War Regulations 
and the disfranchisement of citizens with alien connexions under 
the referendum rules, and thus the Government was secured of 
a decisive majority. « The calamity involved, however, was not 
a slight one ; a Government pledged to effect great improvements 
in the national effort was, in fact, helpless to do anything. But 
the unfortunate effect of the breach of faith, as Labour regarded 
it,i was the widening of the cleavage between the Government 
and Labour, and the obvious predominance of extreme views in 
the Labour party. The result was plainly seen in the State 
elections, which, as usual, reflected conditions in the Common- 
wealth. The South An^tralian contest lay between Labour and 
a coalition of the Liberals and the National party, which repre- 
sented those Labour men who, having supported the cause of 
conscription at the referendum of October 1916, fell under the 
ban of the majority of the party, and had coalesced to form 
a Jiberal-National Government. The coalition won a decisive 
fVictory at the polls, securing a majority of 19 in the Legislative 
Assembly and 15 in the Council ; but not only did Labour improve 
its position, but it succeeded in defeating those moderate and 
' able men like Messrs. Crawford Vaughan, J. Verran, and J. H. 
Vaughan, who formerly were its chief ornaments. In Queensland, 
where Mr. Hughes had conducted an extremely violent campaign, 
the result was a decisive and most unexpected defeat for the 
Nationalist party in the State which supported conscription and 
which tiad every reason to believe that on its domestic record the 
Labour Ministry which came t^jiower in 1915 would meet with 
disaster. The actual results on March 16 were Labour 48 to 
Nationalists 24, and the attitude towards the problem of national 
service of the Ministry may be judged from the fact that one of 
the Ministry denounced England as ‘ a land of cant, humbug, 
and hypocrisy ’, Irish Australians who enlisted as merely helping 
in the oppression of Ireland, and the In^erial Government as 
' guilty of worse crimes in the suppression of the Irish rebellion of 
^ Commonwealth Debates, January 12^and 18, 1918. 
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1916 than the Germans in murdering Miss Cavell and Captain 
Fryatt. The President of the Central Political Executive of'the 
Labour party in Queensland, the real* governing body of Labour 
in the State, traced the war to imperialism and suggested that 
British and German imperialism were on the same footing.^ 
The attempts of the Government to rally moderate Labour to 
their aid in recruiting proved a fiasco, and the resolutions of the 
Inter-State Labour Conference held at Perth in June 1918 showed 
marked hostility not merely to the capitalistic organization of 
industry and to conscription, but also to any measure for con- 
solidating Imperial relations. It declared for complete Australian 
self-government, as in the British community, no Imperial federa- 
tion, Australian policy and administration to be decided on the 
advice of Australian Ministers only, subject to the control of 
Australian Parliaments. All bills passed by Parliament must* 
receive assent on the advice of Australian Ministers, |ind there 
must be no surrender of Australian self-government. The High 
Court should be the final court of appeal, excluding the Privy 
Council, and the practice of recommending Australian citizens 
for Imperial honours should cease. On the industrial side there 
developed further unrest, culminating in the strike of the seaiden 
from May to August 1919, and in an ingenious and desperate,* 
but by no means completely successful, endeavour to establish 
the principle of the ‘ One Big Union ’ in the shape of the Industrial , 
Workers’ Union of Australia, a movement running parallel with 
the same phenomenon which resulted in Canada in the Winnipeg 
strike and its sequel. The Government were hampered in their 
dealings with the problems presented both before and after the 
Armistice by lack of any constructive industrial policy, which it 
was almost impossible to frame in view of the restricted powers in 
industrial and trade question^ pU^sessed by the Commonwealth. 
Moreover, the prolonged absence in London of the f^rime ^limster 
and Sir J. Cook in connexion with the peace negotiations 
weakened the power of the administration. 

Mr. Hughes’s return on August 1919, was hailed by 
rejoicings of remarkable warmth and fervour, based largely on 
the belief that nothing but his strength of purpose*had prevented 
^ See above* Chap. V, § 2. 
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the overlooking of Australian daiins at the Peace Confer^ei the 
lostf of the conquered German islands, and the acceptance by ihe 
League of Nations of the principle of free migration for all 
nations members of the League, thus overthrowing the doctrine 
of a ‘ White Australia \ No time was lost by Mr. Hughes in 
determining, after conferences between himself, Sir Joseph Cook, 
and the Central Es^ecutive of the Nationalist organization, on 
the definite formation of a new party to appeal in December to 
the country on a policy which included as two of its most important 
features measures to combat the cost of living and to deal with 
profiteering, steps which involved important changes in the 
constitution, wtdch after enactment by Parliament would be 
submitted to the electors simultaneously with the general election. 
The reply, of Labour asserted that it was not perturbed by ‘ sub- 
sidized shouting and electioneering antics and that Mr. Hughes 
was trying to stampede Australia by rushing through Parliament 
a treaty of peace which would compel the Commonwealth to 
deport its young manhood to foreign battlefields, probably in 
support of Asiatic interests against the white race. At the same 
time Mr. Ryan, Premier of Queensland, entered the political 
ar&a as an aspirant for the leadership of the Federal Labour 
*party on the plea that Mr. Tudor’s leadership was lacking in 
vigour and too moderate in tendency. It may, however, be 
doubted whether his intervention served the party well; the 
general election of December 13 returned the Government to 
power with 40 supporters against 26 adherents of Labour and 
9 candidates of the Farmers’ Union, a new body, whose appearance 
in Federal politics is an interesting parallel to the similar move- 
ment to secure farming interests in Canada. In the Senate the 
Governlnent were even more fortunate, for of the eighteen seats 
contested they secured all but^BBfe, making their majority, vdth 
the seats won in 1917, 35 to 1. But the referenda went against 
them, and they lost two ministers, Mr. Glynn, whose place as 
Minister for Home and Territories was taken by Mr. A. Poynton, 
and Mr. W. Webster, Postmaster-General, who was succeeded 
by Mr. G. BT. Wise. Two new honorary Ministers were appointed 
to replace those thus promoted. In effect t£e election marked the 
end of the eoc^ition of 1917-18 ; though Mr. Hughes still retained 
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a nuiKHitjr Labour oolleaglies, they had ceased to rely on 
Labour supporters, and had adopted the principles of the hew 
party. The triumph was unquestiondbly a personal one ; in the 
absence of any minister of outstanding ability, the Common- 
wealth felt bound to repose its confidence in the one minister 
who had at least the merit of knowing what he wanted, and almost 
unbounded skill in devising means to ret|dn authority. The 
defeat of the referenda was a severe blow, but the Government 
persisted in the decision to summon a convention representing 
the Parliaments and peoples of the States and the Common- 
wealth for the revision of the constitution. The cohesion, however, 
of the new Ministry was soon to be tested ; Mr. Watt, who had 
acted as Premier in Mr. Hughes’s absence, and unquestionably 
is the ablest of his colleagues, proceeded to England on. a mission 
to discuss with the Imperial Government outstanding financial 
questions. Shortly after his arrival in London he resigned ofiice 
on June 9, and gave as his reason the fact that he was* expected 
merely to act as a means of transmitting the Prime Minister’s 
conununications to the Imperial Government, wlyle Mr. Hughes 
sent direct communications to the Imperial Govenynent which 
were inconsistent with the terms of his proposals as communicated 
to Mr. Watt. Mr. Watt’s place as Treasurer was filled by 
Sir J. Cook, while Mr. Laird Smith assumed the latter’s portfolio 
of the Navy, but in April 1921 a Parliamentary crisis showed that 
Mr. Hughes had difficulty in adjusting himself to the co-operation 
with colleagues necessary in peace time, and that he had to face 
hostility from some of his old friends who with the representatives 
of farming interests had formed a Country Party. 

In March the general election in New South Wales saw the 
downfall of the Nationalists, Labour securing 45 seats, the 
Nationalists 28, Progressives ^ and Independents 2,^4 as 
the Speakership was assumed by Mr. Levy, a Liberal, Mr. Storey, 
the Labour leader, was conunissioned to form a Government. 
Since assuming oflBce he has been in somewhat viplent contest 
with Labour extremists, who have failed to appreciate the readi- 
ness shown by him to advise the exercise of the power to release 
from imprisonment certain members of the orgaflization of the 
Industrial Workers of the World, which had to be* suppressed 
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by the Ck>mmonwealth Goveminent and Parliament in 1917, 
Th^ men thus released somewhat inconsiderately responded by 
the delivery ofjnflammatoty speeches urging class warfare.) 

The persistence in the Commonwealth of the element of 
disloyalty in the extreme Labour party, which manifested itself 
during the war in the movement for a peace without victory, was 
curiously revealed in an incident in July 1920 regarding the depor- 
tation from the Commonwealth of Father Jerger, a German priest 
who had been confined in an internment camp during the war 
for repatriation on the occurrence of a suitable opportunity. 
A vehement agitation to prevent the deportation taking place 
was put on foot, while the Labour Unions endeavoured by diverse 
means to defeat the purpose of the Government to remove the 
priest fropi the country unless he was accorded a fair trial. The 
Government, however, persisted in their purpose, laying stress 
on the faft that the deportation order had only been confirmed 
after the most careful investigation of his case, and they expressed 
their willingness in the event of proceedings in the High Court 
being decided in favour of the priest during his absence to permit 
him to return to the Commonwealth. Another sign of the 
existence of disloyal elements in the Labour party was afforded 
'by the decision of a conference of Labour Unions at Sydney to 
institute a policy of ^ go slow ’ and to carry on propaganda on 
board the Commonwealth warships, if the Government did not 
yield on the issue of deportations. 

In the debate on a motion of censure in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on July 14, the Prime Minister effectively traced the 
decline in the prestige and power of the Labour party in the 
Commonwealth to their falling away in 1916 from the path of 
loyalty 'to the Empire, and he insisted^ that, unless the party 
chai{ge(^ its attitude, it could flOt^ope to secure the confidence 
of the people of Australia. In October the result of the elections 
of Queensland afforded some confirmation of his views, for, 
though the Qovemment of Mr. Theodore was returned to power, 
the majority was reduced to four. What, however, is more signifi- 
cant is that'the time of the election was deliberately chosen by 
the Government when, by a display of stnking enthusiasm for 
the Prince of ‘Wales, they had reihoved the fears of many of the 
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electors as to their loyalty to the Empire, while they had on their 
side the votes of the strong Irish and Catholic element in Queehs* 
land and the resentment widely felt i^ainst their opponents for 
their responsibility in preventing the Premier obtaining a loan 
for public works on the London market. Labour also failed 
signally in the South Australian general election of 1921, winning 
only 16 out of 46 seats. 

In November a strange incident occurred, throwing vivid 
light on the strain of vehement dislike of the Empire developed 
in a section of Labour opinion ; Mr. Mahon, a former colleague 
of Mr. Hughes in the Labour Ministry of 1916, was, on the motion 
of the Prime Minister, expelled from the House of Representatives 
on the ground of a violent speech which he had made at a public 
meeting in which he denounced the ‘ accursed Empire \ The 
leader of the Labour party, who opposed his expulsion, was 
careful not to defend his attitude, but argued that t^e matter 
was one to be dealt with by the courts, not to be used as a basis 
for the expulsion of a member of Parliament. 

A curious reflex from the perturbed condition of public affairs 
in Australia and the rise of a movement contemptuous of order 
and law was seen in the autumn of 1919 in the Northern Territory 
of Australia, which is under the direct control of the Common^ 
wealth and does not form any part of a State. Riotous protests 
against the Administrator, Dr, J. A. Gilruth, led to his withdrawal 
from office, and the Minister for Home and Territories then 
established a local Advisory Council consisting of representatives 
of the trade unions and of Government officials, the latter pre- 
dominating. After a brief trial of this modified form of administra- 
tion, the trade unionists, headed by the Mayor of Darwin, the 
capital,, waited upon ftjr. Carey, the Director of the T&ritory, 
Mr. Evans, the Government SS^rSfhry, and Mr. Bevan, thj Jiydge, 
and demanded their departure from the Territory by the first 
available steamer, threatening in default riot and rebellion. The 
officials agreed to do so, and telegraphed to the l^nister, who 
instructed them to remain at their posts. The industrialists, 
however, five days later loaded a steamship and called upon the 
officials to leave, inenacing them with personal violence, and the 
latter finally complied ^with thS demand. The Government then 
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sent H.M.A.S. Brisbane to Darwin, and organized a poEoe foreie 
to maintain order, but they also appointed Mr. Justice Ewing of 
Tasmania to inquire into the grievances which had induced the 
action of the totmspeople. 

3. New Zealand 

On the outbreal^ of war the Reform party was in power in 
New Zealand, having ousted the Liberal Government in 1912, 
but the Liberals hastened to co-operate in the measures which 
at once were taken to enable New Zealand to play her part in 
the war. The general election was due in December, but the 
leader of the Liberals, Sir Joseph Ward, suggested that it might 
be postponed until February or March when the European situa- 
tion migln.t be cleared by the Allied victory which the Dominion 
confidently anticipated at any early date. The proposal was 
rejected \)y the Government, and on December 10 polling took 
place, the parties being divided on local issues only ; the result 
was all but a deadlock, 41 supporters of the Government being 
returned against 30 Liberals and 7 Labour members, the latter 
accepting a working agreement with the Liberals which placed^ 
Sir J. War^i in command of almost half the house. Moreover 
'the situation was complicated by election petitions which menaced 
the safety of Government seats. When these were cleared out of 
, the way without affecting the position, and Parliament met in 
June, practically no business could be transacted owing to 
disagreement on points of detail and criticisms of the Department 
of Defence, whose head, Colonel J. Allen, had incurred hostility 
by his effort in the preceding Parliament to secure the passage 
of a bill providing for the reading of the Bible in state schools,, 
a cry'ii^ch was absurdly enough made^an issue in the .general 
elec^onj Happily on August^ *by dint of the informal and 
perfectly constitutional initiative of the Governor, the Earl of 
Liverpool, a National Government was formed, consisting of 
thirteen ^ mepibers, six from each side, with a thirteenth repre- 
senting, as usual, the Maori race. Mr. Massey retained, of course, 
the Premiership, while Sir J. Ward became fhiance Minister and 
Colond Allen ^retained the Ministry of Defence, in which he 
^ Act Nb. 15 of 1915 increased to the num))er of paid Ministers. 
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rendered great services. There was no fusion of parties or prin* 
cipks, but merely union for war co-operation. 

The Coalition Government preserved its unity through the 
difficult experiment of passing in 1916 a measure for conscription, 
though in moderate terms,, and the two leaders were united in 
representing the Dominion at the War Cabinets of 1917 and 
1918 and the Peace Conference. In 1918, hojwrever, there already 
appeared signs that the Coalition was nearing its end. It had 
failed to deal effectively with Labour unrest, coal strikes in 1917 
and 1918 having been handled without dignity or competence, 
and Labour had definitely veered into an attitude of strong 
objection to compulsory recruiting whether for war or for national 
service, which the Government enacted in 1918 as a clause in the 
Finance Act, but never ventured to put in operation. Relations 
between Capital and Labour steadily deteriorated, and the 
Arbitration Court’s decisions fell into ffisfepute. Politjcally the 
discontent showed itself in the loss in 1918 in quick succession 
of three by-elections, two to Labour, but one to an Independent 
Liberal candidate who stood defying the coalition. Personal 
reasons, however, seem to have been decisive in \he^ step taken 
by Sir J. Ward on August 21, after his return from the Peace 
Conference, in announcing the termination of the coalition; He 
asserted in reply to the protests of the Reform party that he had 
not been invited to continue in unison with the Government of 
Mr. Massey, and that decisions on questions of policy had been 
taken without his concurrence. These charges were denied by 
Mr. Massey, but there could hardly be any doubt that the two 
statesmen had found it impossible to work effectively and har- 
moniously with each other. A bid for the soldiers’ vote was 
immediately made by ^ Sir J. Ward; returned soldiefs were 
insistent on the grant to thenTof 5 bonus of £75 foj each^ey of 
service, while the Government policy was to allow Is. 6d. a day ; 
Sir J. Ward supported an amendment which would have made 
the sum 2s., but this attempt to overthrow the ac^ministration 
proved a failure, many of the Liberals having by this time come 
to accept the views of the Reform section. It was naturally 
thought that in the ^neral election the split between the older 
parties would tell in favour of 'Labour, whose aggressive tactics 
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had created the impression that it represented a strong body of 
opinion throughout the country as well as in industrial centres. 
Ilie proposals of the tw6 great parties as submitted to the 
electorate were hot very dissimilar in terms, though Sir J. Ward 
was clearly in favour of nationalizing all the coal mines and 
generally advocated n^pre advanced social and labour views than 
Mr. Massey. The result was a surprise probably to all parties ; 
the Reform Government was sustained by 48 seats being won, 
while Liberal members secured only 19 seats. Official Labour 8, 
and Independent Liberal Labour 5. Sir J. Ward was among 
those defeated, retiring definitively from politics as a result. It 
is probable that at no time was the alliance a happy one for 
either party ; it was only formed with difficulty and was due 
to the patriotism of either leader, and anxiety to co-operate for 
war ends, so that the termination of hostilities meant the end of 
the only emotive which held the coalition together. There was 
obvious Also, towards the close of the co-operation of the parties, 
a marked divergence between the aims of the two leaders on 
Imperial issueg ; Sir J. Ward adhered to his belief in Imperial 
federation, find in special to his doctrine of the necessity of New 
^Zealand avoiding the creation of a separate naval force, while 
Mr. Massey, under the driving force of Colonel Allen, was a stout 
supporter of the ideal of a New Zealand naval unit, to which 
encouragement is given by Lord Jellicoe’^ report. To Colonel 
Allen also was due much of the military effort of the Dominion, 
and his appointment as High Commissioner in 1920, in succession 
to Sir Thomas Mackenzie, who had held that office throughout 
the war, elicited fears lest the efforts of the Government should 
be relaxed in his absence, and the formation of a voluntary 
organization to further the plans which the Minister favoured. 
Other charges urged against the Government in the debate of 
July 1920 included failure to pass an effective electoral law 
and to deal with problems of high prices, housing, and coal 
shortage and industrial unrest, but the Government, which 
attributed its shortconiings to world conditions beyond their 
power of control, were upheld by 45 vot^s to 22, on a vote of 
confidence. ^ interesting effort was made by an Independent 
mmber of the House of Representatives jto secure an expression 
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of opinion from that body in favour of an elective executive, but 
the Prime Minister confessed that, though he had held the doctrme 
in his youth, he had recanted, and was convinced that the process 
of ele^on by the majority party would not secure as effective 
a Ministry as the process of selection by the Prime Minister. 
The Opposition on September 1 suffered, a severe loss in the 
death of Mr. W. D. S. Macdonald, who succeeded Sir J. Ward in 
the leadership of the Opposition. Mr. T. M. Wilford, selected to 
replace him, announced his adherence to the old Liberal policy of 
a contribution to the Imperial Navy in lieu of the maintenance 
of a fleet unit, submarines and aeroplanes being used for local 
defence. 

4. The Union of South Africa 

The declaration of war found political conditiorils in the 
Union of South Africa in a somewhat delicate position. When 
the four South African colonies agreed to merge in a legislative 
union it was anticipated by many politicians that the first Govern- 
ment of the new Union would be based on a coalition of the 
leaders of the several parties existing in the colonies before their 
merger. Considerations largely personal in character prevented 
the consummation of this ideal, and the Ministry formed by, 
General Botha, who was commissioned by the Governor-General 
as Prime Minister, was chosen from the leaders of the Djitch 
parties in the Cape, the Transvaal, and the Orange Free State ; ^ 
in the case of Natal, where the population was overwhelmingly 
British, the Prime Minister’s choice fell on politicians of moderate 
views. The British parties in the Cape and the Transvaal and 
some members from Natal united to form an Opposition, which, 
however, was divided on no very essential points from tY\fi wiews 
of the Yrime Minister.* Tha GQvemment party, which took 
the style of the South African party, was from the first 
composed of two very different elements ; of its numbers a 
considerable minority were representatives of the doctrme of 
Dutch racial supremacy, men who resented the Overthrow* of 
the independence of the two republics in 1899-1902 and who 
were determined to •secure the predominance pt the Dutch 
element. The other section, vhich included most of the Cape 
members of the party and many of the Transvaal members, 
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accepted loyally the union of South Africa undo^ the Britkdi 
and had no desire to accentuate racial discriminations. 'Die 
leader of the- minority, liilr. Hertzog, cme of the Orange Free 
State generals In the war, was determined to make his policy 
supreme in the councils of the party, and a sharp struggle between 
him and General Botba for the control of the position resulted in 
December 1912 in the reconstruction of General Botha’s Ministry 
and the omission of Mr. Hertzog from its ranks. General Botha’s 
action strengthened his Government in so far as it left him with 
a united following, but he had to face the constant criticism 
of the Nationalist party, the name adopted by Mr. Hertzog’s 
followers, which was ready to seize any opportunity of su^esting 
that General Botha was betraying the interests of the Dutch 
element of the population and deferring unduly to the views of 
the British party, the^ Unionists. That party, representing as it 
did the mining and other industrial and commercial interests in 
the handis of the British elements of the population, was divided 
from the Government by its desire to promote British immi- 
gration, and by its views on the taxation of the mining industry. 
It also repijesented to some extent the views of the British mine- 
^workers, but a small Labour party with distinctively socialistic 
views was just beginning to appear at the outbreak of the war, 
thus menacing the unity of the British vote. 

Opposition to the war was immediately developed by the 
Nationalist party, doubtless partly on principle, partly because 
Mr. Hertzog saw in this issue an effective means of revenging 
himself on General Botha for his exclusion from olBce. A con- 
vinced supporter of Dutch domination in the political and social 
life 0 ^ South Africa, Mr. Hertzog, though himself not willing to 
approve armed revolt, inspired the ideals of men such as,de Wet, 
who tQok the field in an effort to overthrow General Botha, 
when tliat statesman, by accepting the su^stion of the Imperial 
Government for the occupation of German South-West Africa, 
had afforded them a plea for action, despite the fact that the 
Prime Minister’s policy* received the emphatic endorsement of 
an overwhefining majority in Parliament, ^rom the suppression 
of -the rebelli 9 h and from a brilliant campaign in German South- 
West Africft General Botha emerged to fi^d that the hostiUty of 
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the Nationalists was unabated. They ignored the generosity of 
his treatment of the rebels, and th^ denounced the policy of 
loyalty to the United Kingdom in the war on the ground that it 
must lead to national bankruptcy and to the imposition of com- 
pulsory service. The Government deferred to their views to the 
extent of intimating to the Imperial Government that, while it 
would organize volunteers from the Union, it would not pay for 
them, but even this did not satisfy the Nationalists, who poisoned 
the minds of the electors by insisting that the Government was 
favouring British interests at the expense of South Africa. The 
Government might have asked Parliament to prolong its life for 
a year, but this course would merely have postponed the issue, 
and have needlessly embittered public feeling against the Govern- 
ment and its supporters. The Labour party divided in sentiment ; . 
the International Socialist element had succeeded, in the absence 
in German South-West Africa of Mr. Creswell and othei^ patriotic 
members of Labour, in securing at the East London Conference 
in December 1914 a vote allowing each member to exercise his 
judgement as to his attitude towards the war, a!id, though the 
policy was reversed on the return from service of the loyalists, 
the mischief had been done, and in the general election the Rand,# 
which was the natural stronghold of Labour and which had 
shown its sense by returning a colossal Labour majority in the 
provincial election of 1914, went almost solidly Unionist. In 
the country districts the Government sufiered heavily, and 
would have lost more seats were it not for the practical under- 
standing which prevented needless conflicts between Unionists 
and members of the South African party, where a conflict would 
merely let Labour or the Nationalists win the seat. In th^ result 
General JBotha secured fi4 se^s, the Nationalists just half that 
number, the Unionists 40, Labour 3, and Indepeijdettt candidates 
6. Three ministers were defeated, including Mr. Burton, Minister 
of Railways, and Mr. de Wet, Minister of Justice, but seats were 
found for these two Ministers elsewhere. The moslf disquieting 
feature of the situation was the loss of aA the seats of the South 
African party in the grange Free State, which thus became — 
save for a single uncontested Unionist seat for Bloemfontein 
city — entirely a Nationalist preserve. 

1569*82 
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,The result of the election thus Vnade General Botha dependeit 
on the forbearance of the Unionist party if he were to maintam 
power^ unless he were prepared to sacrifice principle and accept 
union with the Nationalists. On the other hand the idea of 
a coalition was felt to be inadmissible'; to have accepted it would 
have meant that General Botha would have had to make personal 
enemies and weaken his party by discarding Ministers who had 
been loyal to him, and at the same time to alienate his Dutch 
adherents, who would have been convinced that he really was, 
as asserted by the Nationalists, working in the interests of the 
English-speaking population. The Unionists, in their turn, were 
prepared to place the interests of the Empire before party or 
personal considerations. Though, therefore, sorely tried by the 
renewed refusal of the Government to accept the proposal that 
the Union should beaf the burden of increasing the pay of the 
Union expeditionary troops from the British rate of Is. 2d. to 
3s. a day, they declined to carry the point to a direct issue when 
assured that the step would involve the fall of the Ministry. On 
the other hand, the Ministry accepted legislation on topics of 
importance-in the eyes of the party ; the session of 1916 saw the 
passing of an Act^ regulating trading with the enemy in the 
teeth of the bitter opposition of the Nationalists, who claimed 
that the measure affected unjustly peaceful Germans settled in 
South Africa. The Nationalists appealed also to racial prejudice 
by declaring that the Government were degrading them by 
failing to provide sufficient carriages on the railways, reserved 
for native use. Though dependent, however, on Unionist sup- 
port, the Government were careful to avoid any appearance of 
dependence on it, and when a Unionist vacancy occurred at 
Johannesburg the seat was^losi^ to Labour, the Government 
contes^;ing it^agfiinst the Unionist candidate. 

So far the Nationalist attitude had been one of acceptance 
of the relations between the United Kingdom and the Union, 
but of refusal to admit that this relation imported the grant of 
active assistance to th*e Empire on the occasion of a war, the 
attitude, in fact, adopted in 1911, when the doctrine of the 
neutrality of the Dominions had a strong vogue in the Union. 

^ No. 89 of 1916. I 
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At the Nationalist Congress ht Bloemfontein in August I 9 I 69 
the Congress unequivocally accepted ^ the position of the Union 
with regard to its connexion with the United ]^gdom, resting 
as it does on the good faith of two nations \ and only laid stress 
on the point that it was essential that there should be absolutely 
no interference with the Union in its policy. The overt departure 
from this line of action was first seen in» the following year 
when, basing themselves on the Allied reply ^ to the German 
Peace note, the chairman, Mr. Tielman Roos, and secretary, 
Mr. Poutsma, of the Transvaal Nationalists issued a declaration 
demanding the immediate restoration of the independence of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State in accordance with the 
Allied insistence on obtaining ‘reparation for violated rights 
and liberties and recognition of the principle of nationalities , 
and the free existence of small states \ The appearance of 
President Wilson’s message to the Russian ProvisionaJ Govern- 
ment was the occasion for a declaration by De Burger^ the 
Nationalist organ in Cape Town, that the Peace Conference, 
in carr 3 ring out the principles enunciated by the President, 
would have no option but to concede to the Union the right io 
cease to be part of the Empire. The Transvaal Nationalist! 
journal, Om Vaderland, introduced the claim for independence 
into the provincial elections, with results which showed that 
the loyalty of the South African party in the Transvaal had been 
seriously sapped since the Union election of 1915, while shortly 
after the Federal Council of the Nationalist party denounced 
any attempt to crush the Republican sentiment in South Africa. 
Mr. Hertzog, in addresses of May 4 and 11 to the students at 
Stellenbosch,^ preached undiluted Republicanism, based qp Jegal 
arguments. The allegiance o^ South Africa was due imder the 
Treaty of Vereeniging to the King alone, and it was th% King 
only who had any powers in the Union under the Union Act of 
1909. The absurdity of these contentions was little appreciated 
in the Union, where they seemed plausible enough. • Yet it was 
obvious that the King, to whom the surrender took place at 
Vereeniging, was not au individual, but a constitutional monarch 
representing the executive power of the United Kii^dom and 
1 Pari Pap, Cd. 8407. 9 < Cape Times^ May 5 and 12, 1917. 
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the^ Empire, and the King of the Union of South Africa Act was 
in like manner a constitutional sovereign whose authority was 
that of the United Kingdom. The Union House of Assembly 
manifested on June 18, by a majority of 72 to 21 votes, its dis- 
approval of the Republican propaganda, the minority consisting 
solely of Mr. Hertzog’s supporters. The way was open for 
a codition, and the Unionist party definitely desired in this manner 
to meet the approval of Republicanism given at Bloemfontein in 
July by the Nationalist Federal Council, but events were unpro- 
pitious ; Mr. Burton, one of the ablest and most moderate men 
in the Government, fell ill, and had to leave work for a time, 
and the South African party was incensed against the Imperial 
Government by a dispute regarding the price to be paid for wool. 
The sum* offered by the Imperial authorities represented an 
advance of 55 per cent, over the pre-war rates, but the prices of 
the year •before had been far higher, and it was represented by 
the Nationalists that the markets of Japan and America were 
wilhng to pay far higher prices, but that the Imperial Government 
was using its (jpntrol of shipping to compel the farmers to accept 
loyr rates, the suggestion — wholly contrary to fact — being that, 

, if the Union had been a republic, there would have been shipping 
in abundance and a free market. 

The strife was renewed in Parliament in the session of 1918, 
when the vote of £1,000,000, as a tardy and inadequate contribu- 
tion by the Union to the cost of the Union expeditionary force, 
gave Mr. Hertzog fresh fuel for wrath, and elicited on April 18 
from Sir P. Fitzpatrick a denunciation of Mr. Hertzog as preaching 
sedition and rebellion. General Botha intervened to press for 
moderation on both sides, and stated that if necessary he 
would introduce legislation to ^enforoe peace. Mr. • Hertzog 
yielded to the appeal to the extent that in a speech at Smithfield 
he warned the people against violence, but he also inveighed 
against the Government’s subservience to the Imperial Govern- 
ment in the* matter of the invasion of German South-West Africa, 
the purchase of wool, aiid the refusal of coaling facilities for Dutch 
shipping, and asserted that South Africa, was menaced with the 
creation of federation, and that a responsible British statesman 
has asserted that after the war no raw inaterials from the Union 
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would be allowed to go to Germany until the United Kingdom 
and the Allies had been supplied, and on March 28 he had opposed 
bitterly in the Assembly the vote of thanks to Field-Marshal 
Haig and the Allied armies which the Government had proposed. 
Moreover, he persisted in asserting that the Imperial Parliament 
might enact conscription for the Union under the press of the 
emergency and send Union soldiers to Flanders, an insinuation 
denounced by the Government, and the more discreditable in 
that it was impossible to ignore the connexion between the 
renewed virulence of the Republican propaganda and the disasters 
in Europe. Nor was the Government wholly happy in its relations 
with the Opposition Unionists and Labour ; it failed to carry its 
measure to prevent the increase of rents, which was badly needed 
in view of many cases of rackrenting, and to enable it»to control 
the supply of mining stores and labour to the mines, though 
these powers were urgently required, in order to minimize the 
confusion on the Rand as the result of shortage of l&bour and 
material. The situation after the close of Parliament on May 8 
was made more dangerous by serious strikes among white workers 
on the Rand, which were followed in June by effort^ on the pfirt 
of the natives to imitate the success of their European associate^ 
in holding up the community to ransom. The measures taken to 
suppress the natives’ action, though in part legal, were far too 
harsh, while many unprovoked assaults were committed by* 
Europeans on natives. The Government became panic-stricken, 
apparently on imperfect evidence, and declared in July that 
enemy agencies were at work in the country seeking to stir up 
strife among Europeans and natives ; bodies of troops were held 
in readiness, and the native strikers overawed and induced to 
resume .work by armed Jorce^ while three International Socialists 
were arrested on charges of inciting the natives to revest. •The 
Nationalists ridiculed the Government’s assertions, but General 
Botha remained convinced that there had been seditious intent. 
At the Bloemfontein Conference of the Nationalists in August 
a resolution was adopted acclaiming * the pronouncements of 
Mr. Lloyd George an^ President Wilson on the rights of nation- 
alities, and demanding that " these axiomatic principles be applied 
to South Africa, so tjiat complete freedom and independence. 
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including the right to determine the form of its own government, 
be put within the reach of this country \ It added, however, 
that the means to be taken* for this end must be constitutional. 

The defeat of Germany might have been expected — as. indeed 
was the case in many circles in South ^Africa — ^to have put an end 
to the hopes of the Nationalists, but on the contrary they based 
on the principles enimciated by President Wilson the assurance 
that they would be admitted to the Peace Conference and given 
the power to withdraw from the British connexion. Fuel to the 
flame of their ill-feeling to the Empire was added by /the tactless- 
ness of the Imperial Government in selecting Lord Milner as 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, for the Dutch, even including 
General Botha, had never forgiven him his share in the Boer 
war or his administration of the conquered States after the war. 
A Nationalist Congress, summoned to meet on January 16 at 
Bloemfontein, resolved on sending a mission to Europe to secure 
the right of the four States to obtain their independence. Some 
doubt, however, arose as to the exact nature of the demand to 
be made ; it was finally decided that the claim should be made 
on^behalf of ^the Union as a whole, with the possibility of reducing 
the demand to the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, or 
even to the last alone if nothing else would be conceded. The 
difiiculty felt by the Congress was due to the patent fact that 
Natal would not have independence at any cost, that the attitude 
of the people of the Cape was at least doubtful, that in the 
Transvaal the British element was absolutely opposed to the idea 
and wa6 about numerically equal, and that in the Orange Free 
State alone could it be said that there was an absolute majority 
for independence. 

The unionists were not slow to tak^ up the challeqge ; on 
February 11 Sir Thomas Smartf moved a resolution unequivocally 
condemning the Republican movement and insisting that its con- 
tinuance must inevitably lead to civil war. The debate lasted for 
twelve days,, 75 members spoke, and in the ultimate issue, by 
78 votes to 24, the House adopted a resolution moved by the 
ac^g Prim^ Minister, ‘that this house, ^ while welcoming all 
constitutional/development which will make the Union in the 
fullest senst a self-governing Dominion, emphatically condemns 
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tiie present agitation for the^ disruption of the Union and the 
severance of ^ coxmexion between South Africa and Britain 
and expressed the opinion that ^ thh agitation is in its essence 
subversive of the fundamental principles of th6 constitution as 
laid down by the South Africa Act\ Mr. Hertzog stated his 
case at great length. He maintained that the two republics had 
lost their liberty by unjust acts, and spoliatus ante orriTie rerti- 
tuendue. In the second place he maintained his thesis that the 
position of the Union was really servile ; quoting the Federal 
argument, he laid down the doctrine that for true self-government 
there were no alternatives but Federal imion with the United 
Kingdom or absolute independence ; the former was unaccept- 
able to any Afrikander, and therefore all must and ultimately 
would agree to the latter course. In reply it was contended that, 
however wrong the annexation of the two republics, they were* 
now part of a Union, and could not properly be tom jipart from 
it. The Union Act represented a pact between British and 
Dutch South Africa; it could not be varied in essentials as 
opposed to machinery except by the assent of a substantial 
majority of the people on either side. Moreover the case could 
be put higher; the Union Act was a pact, the 5ismption*of 
which was a matter in which the United Kingdom and the 
other Dominions forming the Empire had a right to be consulted. 
The debate was noteworthy also in addition to its value as setting* 
out frankly and simply the British case, for it elicited the 
reiterated assertion of Mr. Burton that the Government, while 
insisting on autonomy, meant autonomy under the British flag, 
and that they were not, as the Nationalists insinuated, really in 
sympathy with them in everything but tactics. The patience of 
the Unionists with the Government was, however, mu%h tried 
immediately afterwards, for reneVfed strikes on tlje Rand, jyith 
their inevitable accompaniment of native unreH and repression 
with needless violence, were dealt with for a time feebly and 
ineffectively by the administration. , 

The delegates sent to Europe had some difficulty in attaining 
their destination, owing to the objection of Briti^ seamen to 
carry them, and their refusal to accept the Spartan simplicity of 
the accommodation on board *the British war vessel wl^ch the 
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Imperial Govenunent couiteouslj^ put at their disposal* The 
accomplishment of their journey brought, however, little satis^ 
factimi, since at Paris the'Union of South Africa was already 
represented by & delegation commanding the confidence of the 
Union Parliament. On the request of General Botha they were 
received on June 5 by Lloyd George at Paris, and pressed on 
him a request, if notjor the independence of the Union, at least 
for that of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. It was 
admitted that the demand could not be based on actual inter* 
ference by the Imperial Government with the people of the 
Union, and the Prime Minister countered directly the assertion 
of intolerance on the part of the British element of the population 
by pointing out that the Union Government since its inception 
had been , predominantly Dutch in composition, and had been 
largely supported by British voters. The request must be 
refused bepause to grant it over the head of the Union Parliament 
and people would be an interference with the rights finally granted 
to South Africa when the Imperial Parliament in 1909 ratified 
the constitution drawn up by a convention of the South African 
people, and ^approved by the freely elected Parliaments of the 
four South African colonies. Moreover the disruption of the 
Union would be fatal to the interest of South Africa. The Govern- 
ments of the two Boer colonies, though predominantly Boer, 

' cund their predominantly Boer Parliaments had never raised 
the demand for independence ; they had acquiesced in the new 
status, and they had freely agreed to unite with the Cape and 
Natal. This was a solemn pact which could not be broken. If 
it were to be conceded that the Boer populations might leave the 
Union, then the British must have the same right, and the 
TransvaU must be partitioned, while the patives would be^equally 
entitled to m^ke the same demand. On the other hand, the 
Union ^ad acquired a new status of the utmost importance at 
the Peace Conference ; in the future League of Nations it would 
have the san\e membership and status as, and far more influence 
than, any of the other States outside the ranks of the few great 
Powers. 

The effect of this reply was to evoke a meeting, mainly attended 
by Natj^onalists, at Somerset Ea'st, whep suggestions for the 
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retmion of the Nationalist and South African parties were mooted ; 
the idea of the promoters was to unite the Dutch parties on common 
interests, leaving Republicanism to be revived when a more 
favourable occasion offered. In the Cape the inovem^t had 
some support, but in the Transvaal Mr. Tielman Roos was more 
rigid, refusing any idea of reunion unless the South African party 
accepted Republicanism. At this juncture t^e death of Generd 
Botha, very suddenly on August 26, deprived the South African 
party of its greatest statesman and the man in whom the rank 
and file placed their trust. The Governor-General, as was 
obviously right, commissioned General Smuts to form a Ministry, 
which he did without difficulty, succeeding in retaining the 
services of the other members of the Botha Cabinet, though 
rumours of friction were in circulation. The opportunity of form- 
ing a Coalition Government now presented itself ; General Botha 
was said to have contemplated it shortly 'before his d^th, and 
the dissolution of the Ministry by his death afforded an oppor- 
tunity which a bolder man than General Smuts might have seized. 
On September 8 the Prime Minister introduced the motion for 
the ratification of the Peace Treaty with Germany^ and there 
followed an animated discussion, protracted in duration, in tiie 
course of which it was conceded by Mr. F. W. Beyers, on behalf 
of the Nationalist party, that the reply given by Mr, Lloyd George 
had killed the movement for the separate grant of independence 
to the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, though the move- 
ment for independence would now proceed, taking as its aim the 
independence of the Union as a whole. General Smuts insisted 
that as a result of the new status of the Dominions the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom had no right to legislate for the Union ; 
and that the royal vetq^was^obsolete with regard to Dominion 
legislation. To the last doctrine, hSwever, he made pne ei^eption 
of the highest importance, in the case of a law proposing the 
secession of the Union from the British Empire ; such a law must 
be refused the royal assent, as the Crown could, not divorce 
itself from the Union. The question was pressed later on by the 
Nationalists, because JMr,. Bonar Law and others, jn discussing 
Dominion status as applicable to Ireland, had asserted that it 
implied the right of s^ession,*and the argument of the. Prime 
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Mmister obviously conflicted ^ with the views of British ministers, 
bift General Smuts declined to surrender his doctrine; the 
Union could secede, but \m\y by a revolution, and not, as his 
adversaries suggested, by the placid means of an Act of the Legisla- 
ture, passed by a majority of Dutch representatives, severing the 
Union. He also turned the tables on Mr. Hertzog by asking him 
pointblank if he meant that " it was the decided policy of the 
party to work for the secession of the Union from the Empire ’• 
The demand staggered Mr. Hertzog, who asserted that his was 
a democratic party, and that it would be bound by the decisions 
of its Congress, but that Congress had not yet determined the 
issue. Later he recovered his more usual attitude of assuredness 
of his aims, and made it clear that he and his friends must adhere 
to their jdeal of independence, though it was an open issue to 

‘ what extent the claim was at once to be pressed. The sentiment 
of the Assembly was ‘shown clearly enough by its approval of 
the ratification by 84 votes to 19, and the Senate by concurring 
in the vote by 30 to 5, 

On September 17 the Prime Minister made, at the close of the 
session of ^Parliament, a striking demand for national unity. 

' ^ Peace ’, he said, ‘ marks a great moment in our history ; it is 

* time to make a new beginning in a greater, wider, more solemn 
South African spirit.’ To this end he enunciated the acceptance 

* of three principles as essential : the agreement to abide by the 

British connexion ; the principle of frank, honest, whole-hearted 

co-operation between the white races ; and the necessity of 

industrial development. He suggested that on the basis of these 

principles there could be effective co-operation by all the parties 

to the common end. Sir T. Smartt welcomed the proposal from 

the UriSonist point of view, and it wa^ favourably received by 

Mr^ Creswell ,for Labour, but^he latter made it clear that he did 

not understand It as meaning coalition. Speaking at Cape Town 

on September 20 Mr. Hertzog interpreted the suggestion as 

meaning tha|; the Nationalists must lay aside the ideal of ultimate 

independence, and, if that were the case, they could not accept 
* 

^ The diffeihncie was largely formal ; the British dtterances contemplated the 
secession of a United Dominion, General Smuts the desire of a bare majority 
to secede ; sde above Chap. VII, § 2. 
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iiie proposal, though he hinted that the answer might have been 
other, if it were merely a question of dropping in the meantime 
the Republican propaganda. On October 8 the Nationalist 
Congress at Cape Town laid down that the existing relationship 
between the United Kingdom and the Union of South Africa was 
recognized, but ‘ the ultimate aim of the, people of the Union 
must be full freedom and sovereign indepepdence. The party 
therefore declares itself opposed to any policy of closing the 
door against attaining this aim At the Nationalist Congress 
of the Free State at Bloemfontein on October 16 the same resolu- 
tion was adopted, but all reference was omitted to recognition 
of the existing position of the Union. Mr. Hertzog insisted that 
the choice before them was independence or declining to the 
status of a Crown colony. The time was not yet ripe for active 
steps to achieve independence, but they had the right to work 
until they could say ‘ The time has now amved ’. If British 
Parliament passed an Act declaring the United Kingdom a^republic, 
the King would be obliged to assent to it ; so, if the Union Par- 
li6uiient enacted such an Act, the United Kingdom would have 
no right to refuse assent. He recognized, but did^not shrink 
from, the possibility of civil war. If the minority would not 
accept the decision of the majority to attain independence, the 
responsibility would be theirs. The Union constitution was 
nothing but a scrap of paper, declaring how the people of the 
Union desired to be governed; as soon as the nation’s will 
changed it was for the Government, Parliament, and the King to 
alter the scrap of paper accordingly. His views found full accep- 
tance by the Congress which, beside asserting the right of the 
Free State to independence, suggested as a concrete stejg the 
withdraT/gal of the small, navgl subsidy^ paid by the Union as 
a relic of the engagements of the Cap? and Natal in pre-Uniqp days. 

It was not surprising if, at the Unionist Congress at Bloem- 
fontein on October 21, Sir Thomas Smartt attacked the doctrine 
of a ‘ scrap of paper ’ when applied to the Union Act, and re- 
minded South Africa of the assurances of good faith then lavished 
by the Dutch leaders now supported Nationalisjn. For his 
party he offered to consider any proposal by the Gbyemment f6r 
^ Keith, Responsible Government tn the Dominions^ lit 1^8. • 
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the amalgamation of the partieso provided the principles of the 
Uhionists were not compromised. General Smuts’s reply, how- 
ever, was not encouraging ; speaking at the Pretoria Congress 
of the South African party on October 30, he assured the Unionists 
that he did not meditate absorption of one party by another, 
but merely co-operation towards peace, and mining and agricul- 
tural development.^ A further speech by the Prime Minister at 
Bloemfontein in December caused dissatisfaction among Unionists, 
partly because of its insistence on the revolution which had 
occurred in the relations of the Union and the United Eangdom, 
partly because of the announcement of the intention to have 
a South African flag, and partly because of the intimation that 
khaki would not be the colour of the uniform of the Defence 
force, aq allusion deemed derogatory to the services of the 
Union contingents during the war. A Reunion Commission 
endeavoured to find a bridge for the amalgamation of Nationalists 
and the South African party, the idea finding special favour in 
the Transvaal, where the South African party was unwilling to 
co-operate with the Unionists ; but General Smuts remained firm 
in declinii^ ^o meet delegates to discuss union, unless the 
Nationalists abandoned the secession movement and accepted 
the British connexion. On the other hand no acceptance was 
accorded by the Prime Minister to the suggestions of amalgamation 
which Sir T. Smartt made. 

The result was that the elections of March 10, 1920, were 
fought by all the parties without any coalition. The event told 
heavily both on the Unionists, who secured but 25 seats, and on 
the South African party, which dwindled to 40 ; the Nationalists 
won outright 43 ; in one constituency the Nationalist candidate 
diedi ahd in a second some votes were iqiscounted, and the South 
Afifican party candidate wholron the seat resigned it rather than 
take advantage of a technical victory ; Labour secured 21 seats 
and 3 went to Independents. The losses of the South African 
party, severp as they were, could hardly be considered abnormal, 
when it is borne in mind how much loyalty to General Botha 
weighed with Dutch voters ; the losses^ of the Unionists to 
Labour were perhaps less fully foreseen, and revealed the growing 
strength of the advanced labouf element: in the country. The 
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Prime Minister, despite the fact, that he had no majority, decided 
that it wa.8 proper to remain in office, and on March 19 presented 
to the Assembly an elaborate programme of reform legislation. 
It included measures to meet high prices and profiteering, rack* 
renting, and the shortage of housing; it promised important 
native legislation, and laws on banking and currency. It included 
large measures of constructive development ^ regarding railways, 
land, and irrigation, and the application to South African 
industries of the principles of the ‘ Whitley Council ’ system and 
the enactment of measures regarding fair wages and hours. 
Issue was soon joined by the Nationalists over the question of 
the repatriation of enemy ahens and naturalized British subjects, 
who wished to leave the Union or whose deportation was recom- 
mended on grounds of public interest by a special commission, 
and the Bill could only be read a second time after the closure 
had been carried by 62 votes to 20. General Smuts in the 
meantime pursued his efforts at securing a modus viveri^i in 
a Government representing all the parties ; Labour declined to 
co-operate, and the Nationalists offered conditions involving the 
exclusion of any other parties save the Nationaliijts and the 
South African party from office, a proposal which the Prime 
Minister rejected as involving the revival of racial strife, while 
the NationaUsts insisted that co-operation in a Cabinet was 
impossible, since so many differences of opinion between the 
Unionists and the Nationalists existed on leading questions of 
practical politics. The Prime Minister, however, declined to 
accept the position as hopeless and reasserted his intention to 
work towards a union in government. 

The Prime Minister’s skill in leadership was vindicated by 
his remarkable success iJuriqg the Parliamentary session, when 
he was faced by the desire of ffle Nationalists to sequre^the 
defeat of the Grovemment on some vital measure by securing the 
withdrawal of Labour support. This was nearly accomplished on 
April 21 on the Profiteering BUI, which was not drastic enough 
to meet Labour views and which Labour desired to refuse a 
second reading. The Rationalists adopted the course^ of proposing 
reference to a Select Committee before second reading, while the 
Government was pledged to defnand the second reading ; Labour 
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prudently withdrew from the del^te^ leavi^ the second reading 
to* be carried by 6S votes to 42, and no serious reverse of the 
Government took place during the rest of the session, which 
closed on Augiist 17. Most important legislation was passed as 
to profiteering, rent speculation and housing, currency and 
banking, and native affairs, showing the possibilities of effective 
co-operation without needless party disputes. On August 16 
General Smuts redefined his position towards the proposals for 
the reunion of his party and the Nationalists, declaring that no 
reunion could be accepted which excluded the English-speaking 
population of South ^rica from co-operation, or which did not 
abandon Republicanism and accept the British connexion and 
the Union Act. The Nationalist leader observed throughout the 
session a , studiously moderate attitude. 

On August 31 the final results of the Transvaal Provincial 
elections . showed 10 South African party returned against 21 
Nationalists, while the Assembly elections showed 19 to 12. 
The value of these figures is uncertain ; provincial issues doubtless 
affected the voting, and they do not prove that the tide of 
Republicanism? is rising. 

* The verdict of the Transvaal, however, appears to have 
^'strengthened Mr. Hertzog in his policy, and at the Free State 
Nationalist Congress at Cape Town in October, held after an 
t effort to unite the South African and Nationalist parties had 
again ended in failure, a definitely Republican platform was 
adopted. On October 22 the Congress agreed to accept the 
following principles on the basis of their fundamental doctrine 
of ‘ South Africa First ’ : 

(1^ The Nationalists acknowledge and will safeguard the 
soverei^ will of the people of the Union. (2) The Nationalists 
acknowledge ^e right of the people of the Union to self-determina- 
tion. (3) The Nationalists acknowledge the right of the people 
of the Union to secede from Great Britain and break any existmg 
bond between the Union and Great Britain. (4) The Nationalists 
declare against and will oppose any attempt at a closer Imperial 
union. With regard to Republican propaganda the Congress is of 
opinion that^no one may be hindered or prevented from a free 
expression of^fiis convictions concerning the advisability of one 
form ox other of government for the country. The Republicans 
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will not attonpt to realize that,ideal in an^ but a constitutional 

way. This. Congress Vonsiders that no derasive step with regard 

to secession diocdd m taken unless rfi majority of the people 

legally entitled to vote declare, by means of a. referendum or 

otoerwise, in favour of secession. 

• 

Mr. Hertzog, in defining his proposals, stated that the Nationalists 
did not necessarily mean to break away ^m the Empire, but 
they wished to emphasize their right to secede ; in any event the 
right was not that of his party, but of the South African nation. 
It is, however, important to note that the resolution contem- 
plates that the matter might be decided by the mere will of the 
majority of the two Houses of Parliament, and does not require 
a referendum as the basis of action, though it is framed in such 
a manner as to suggest that this procedure should be .adopted. 
Further, and the importance of this fact cannot be overlooked, 
the people to decide are the electors, to the exclusion therefore 
of the vast majority of the native population and of t6e Bjitish 
Indians, who form an important element of the people of Natal. 
The assumption that the electors can determine without con- 
sultation with the natives their future allegiance is signally 
dishonest. 

The resolution had the merit of bringing to a head the decision 
of the Prime Minister on September 29 to cease the search for 
reconciliation with the Nationalists and to form a new party 
which should be strong enough to safeguard the permanent 
interests of the Union against the disruptive and destructive 
policy of the Nationalists, and the meeting of the South African 
party at Bloemfontein on October 27 was planned as the first 
step towards this end. Oeneral Smuts insisted in his address to 
the Congress that the Naljona^ts had become a purely Rep'hblican 
party bent on secession, and, while tiiey talked of acj;ing constitu- 
tionally, their ideas of what was constitutional ^ere very elastic, 
nor could the constancy of their restriction of means be relied 
upon. He reminded his audience of the aims of General Botha 
and Messrs. Steyn and Hertzog when the Union was formed; 
there had been no int^erence with the Union by Great Britain, 
and South Africa had, with the aid of the Imperial 6ovemment, 
attained a higher status, which* wotild be lost by sei^sioni, quite 
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apart from the separation of the white r^s on such an issi^. 
h house divided against itself could not ^nd. There must be 
a strong non-racial party to guide South Africa through the 
dangers threatened, on the one hand, by a strong party working 
deliberately for political revolution, .ani on the other, a smaller 
but growing party working for social and economic revolution, 
behind whom was the spectre of Bolshevism, which made even 
Labourites nervous. The natives, moreover, observing the 
divisions of European feeling, were beginning to talk of their 
South African l^public. He therefore proposed that the 
principle should be adopted, not of disbanding the party, but of 
extending it by the admission of all moderate men. He prophesied 
that even among the Nationalists there were many moderates 
who would join, and this view was corroborated by Professor 
Freemantle, up to then a strong supporter of the Nationalists, 
who stated that thousands of Nationalists who desired to respect 
both sections of the population, and maintain complete freedom 
without secession, and to build up a great nation, extended the 
hand of friendship to the South African party. 

The resolution accepted by the South African party was open 
tb one criticism ; it called upon the Unionists to abandon their 
party designation in joining forces with the South African party, 
but, on the other hand, the South African party freely recognized 
the necessity of finding ministerial ofiice for the Unionist leaders. 
The Unionist response to the appeal to form an effective barrier 
against Republican and Socialist propaganda was vindicated by 
a majority of 22 at the election of February 1921. 

5. Newfoundland 

At ‘the election of 1913 Sir Edward Morris was returned to 
power in Newfoundland, bufethe majority which he had possessed 
since his victory over Sir Robert Bond was severely shaken by 
a coalition of the regular Opposition with a newly created Fisher- 
men’s party under Mr/Coaker. The combined Opposition, indeed, 
succeeded in polling mpre votes than did the Government, but 
were seven beats short of its total. The advent of war, however, 
banished s^eus party contention, and the Opposition l^t their 
full aid in thd measures devised bythe Dominion to send a r^im«it 
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to the tomt and to o^taiii it ^ete. It was not until 1817 that 
Hm need lor formal q^ange in the relations of the parties beoatoe 
evident. Ihe election would normally have fallen due in October, 
and all parties desired to avoid it. On the other hand theO^osi* 
tion were determined not to.forgo an election unless given a share 
in the actual administration. A new Ministry was accwdingly 
formed on July 17, 1917; the Cabinet was^ enlarged to twdve 
Ministers by the retirement of three of the normal nine and the 
addition of six representatives of the Opposition ; the leader of 
that party, Mr. Lloyd, accepted the office of Minister of Justice. 
The arrangement, however, was only temporary ; at the beginning 
of January Sir E. Morris retired, in order to prevent the outbreak 
of party strife, and on January 5, 1918, a new Ministry was formed, 
reduced to the normal nine members, under the Prmjership of 
Mr. Lloyd. The general election, which, in 1917, had been avoided 
by the extension by agreement of the term* of the Legislature for 
a year, was postponed a second time, and the Legislature ppssed 
a measure for compulsory service, found necessary to m ainta i n 
the flow of recruits for the oversea force. The National Govern- 
ment, as thus reconstructed, remained in office imti/lltoy 20, 1919, 
when the Minister of Finance, Sir M. Cashin, resigned office ; as 
he had the support of the major portion of the supporters of the 
Government in the Assembly, Sir W. Lloyd placed his resignatitm 
in the Governor’s hands. Sir M. Cashin, who then formed a 
Ministry, was not destined to have a long term of office ; at the 
goieral election on November 2, which developed into a struggle 
on purely religious divisions, the Government suffered a severe 
defeat, and Mr. R. A. Squires became Prime Minister. The struggle 
had been peculiarly animated, and there were the usual all^ations 
of electo;^ irr^ularities,J)ut in one case, that of Mr. Woodford, 
who had been a Minister under Sfit M. Cashin, th$ sequd ^as 
unusual. Challenged by an election petition he I'esigned his seat, 
but the Court before wffich the petition had been brought insisted 
(m affidavits showing if there had been collusion. Mjr. Woodford 
thra dqwsed to an unlawful agreement* made between faimsdf, 
Mr. Squires, and a member of the L^lative Council an ofEur of 
a govenunental post having been made to him. * Considerable 
excitement was caused Ipcally b)r this allegation, but* rebanpe was 
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^^iMed on the ufie by the Governor of lus ana m 

ciotiim in a case of emergency to secure thaij^e allegations sfaoidd 
be properly dealt with. Accordingly on June 29 it was announced 
in the Assembly by Mr. W. Warren, Minister of Justice, that the 
Governor had appointed a Commission, consisting of two judges 
of the Supreme Court /ind a member of the Legislative Council, to 
investigate the charges brought by Mr. Woodford. 

The strangeness of the episode is not, however, without 
parallel in Newfoimdland, the scanty population of which prevents 
the full development of the institutions of self-government. In 
1917 a strong sensation was caused in the Dominion when a state- 
ment by Sir W. D. Beid, long head of the Reid-Newfoundland 
Company, made in a letter to Sir T. Shaughnessy of Canada, 
became public, as it asserted that he had i^anced the general 
elections of 1908, 1909, and 1913, had worked in conjunction with 
Sir T. Sb^ughnessy to promote the union of Newfoundland and 
Canada, had brought about the retirement of Mr. A. B. Morine 
from politics to smooth the way for the coalition of Sir. E. Morris’s 
Government with the Opposition under Messrs. Lloyd and Coaker, 

^ apd had ai;ranged for the latter, as President of the Fishermen’s 
^ Union, to tour through the United States and Canada in 1917 in 
order to study the possibility of federation. A prosecution at the 
instance of Mr, Coaker ensued, and the other parties concerned 
denied the charges made, but on April 1 a grand jury refused to 
allow the case to proceed. The episode, however, is of interest as 
a record of the deep anxiety of a section of the leading men of 
Newfoundland and Canada to complete the destiny of the Dominion 
by the incorporation within it of Newfoundland, as was con- 
templated by the British North America Act. The prospect was not 
formerfy attractive to the Canadian, Go^oemment, which feared the 
embarrassmeoits resulting ffSm the French and United States’ 
fishing rights in Newfoundland waters, but since the treaty of 1904 
reduced to moderate limits French privileges, and the Atlantic 
Fisheries arbitration of 1910 gave a binding interpretation of the 
United States’ rights, the way is paved for the inclusion of New- 
foundland ip Canada, if and when the^ people of Newfoundland 
so desire. K the period 1918-20, however, the issue was not 
prominent in public life, and on November 11, 1920, a final agree- 



iiMait wis edme to estpedite lihe decision by the Privy Council 
of tibe ifisputed quesllon of the boundary between Newfoundland 
and Canada on the mainland of Labrador, 

Less important, but perhaps not less unprecedented/ was the 
procedure on the ejection of Sir W. Lloyd from office. When 
Sir M. Cashin rose to move that ‘ the Government as now con- 
stituted does not possess the confidence of the members of this 
House the Premier rose to explain the circumstances in which 
the resignation of Sir M. Cashin had taken place, but was reminded 
by the Speaker that his explanation was out of order, as the motion 
had not been seconded. • The Premier resumed his seat, but, as 
the House continued to sit in silence, after a brief interval rose 
again and formally seconded the motion, which then passed without 
a vote, the Leader of the Opposition declaring himself in* favour of 
it. The task of forming the new Ministry was then given by the 
Governor to Sir M. Cashin, and not to the Leader of the Opposition, 
on the ground that the motion on which the Government was 
declared not to have the confidence of the House was proposed 
by the former.^ 

» In ComrMTdal Cable Co. v. Government of Newfoundland, [1926] 2 A. C. 610, - 
the Privy Council asserted the inability of the Government to bind the Dominion 
by a contract made without the approval of the House of Assembly, * 
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CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
DOMINIONS 

1. The Constitutional*' Position of the Governor. 

Obsolescence of discretionary power — Recall of Governor of New South Wales 

— Advantages of new status — Difficulty in case of nominee upper houses : 
swamping of Queensland Council in 1020 — Proposed local appointment of 
Governors — Royal princes as Governors. 

2. The Disuse of the Power of Disallowance. 

Obsolescence of the veto — Refusal to disallow Queensland Acts in 1920 — 
Possibility of arbitration in disputes between Dominion and Imperial Govern* 
ments. 

, 8. Territorial Limitations on the Powers of Dominion Legislatures. 
New Zealand legislation for Samoa — Union legislation for South-West Africa 

— Canadian application for'extended powers. 

4. RESTRie^lONS ON THE LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY OF THE IbIPERIAL PAR- 

LIAMENT. 

Views of General Smuts — Peculiar case of Canadian constitution — Indem- 
nity Act, 1920. 

5. The Powers ()f the Legislatures. 

• ' Validity of^defence legislation — Extension of duration of Parliaments. 

<6. The Franchise and Representation. 

Female suffrage — Disabilities on former enemy subjects — Changes in 
representation. 

' , 7. Titles of Honour. 

Responsibility for grant of honours in Dominions — Canadian disapproval 
of hereditary honours — Representations to Imperial Government. 

8, Appeals to the Privy Council. 

Growing objections in Dominions to appeals — Mr. Hughes’s suggestion of 
an Imperial Court of Appeal — Arguments for and against appeals. 

1. The Constitutional Position of the Governor 

^BiOB to tjie war, though there had been in operation a tendency 
to assiihilate the'constitutional position of the Crovemors-General 
and Governors of the Dominions and States to that of the King 
in the Unitfd Kingdom, the process was far from complete. 
While it had become an essential part of the theory of the British 
constitution^hat the King could perform no political action save 
on the authority of a Minister, it was still open to a Gkivemor to 
form conclusions contrary to those of his Ministry, and to offer 
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them the alteitiativijp of deference to his wishes or resignation.^ 
ibe Oowemor could^ot, of course^ carry on the business of the 
state save through Mmisters, and if he forced a Cabinet to resign 
he must be prepared to secure other Ministers Who would work 
with him, and who would defend in Parliament his action, accept- 
ing ex post facto full responsibility for it. Occasions on which 
a Governor could risk the resignation of a Ministry were naturally 
rare, but a request for a dissolution on a reverse in the lower 
house of the Legislature almost invariably entailed upon the 
Governor the obligation of arriving at a decision on his own, 
responsibility. Public opinion demanded this exercise of an 
independent judgement on his part, with the inevitable result 
that Premiers who might have hesitated to advise a dissolution, 
had the ultimate responsibility for action rested upoq them, as 
it would have done in the United Kingdom, were ready enough 
to make requests which it would have beeh wrong to ^ant. 

It was natural to expect that the outbreak of war jwrould 
enhance the independence and importance of the position of the 
Govemors-General 2 and Governors as direct representatives of 
the Imperial Government and the channel of coidmi^nications of 
the highest importance. Events, however, proved that tfiis 
anticipation was founded on false assumptions. Considerations* 
of speed and efficiency led to the adoption of direct communica- 
tion between the naval and military authorities of the Dominions -, 
and the British Admiralty and War Office, and, though political 
correspondence continued to pass through the Govemors-General, 
in the last year of hostilities their function in this regard was 
diminished in importance by the decision of the Imperial War 
Cabinet* of 1918 that communications on matters of Cabinet 
importance might pasa^^difect between the Premiers* oIe the 
Domimons and the Prime Minister Vi-f the United Kingdom. 3Che 
decision was one of considerable constitutional importance, for 
the Imperial Government at the Imperial Conference of 1911 had 

1 Keith, Respansibk Government in the Dominions, iii. 1627, 1628 ; Journal 
qf Society of ComparaUve Legislalion, xvii. 227-§2* The normal rule of nunii- 
terial responsibility is laid do\m in Theodore v. Duncan, [1919} A. C. 696, 706,* 
per Lord Haldane ; A, G^for^N. S. W, v. WiUiams, [19iq A. Q, 678, 680, 681, 
per Lord Fletdier Moulton. See above, p. 179. * 

‘ The Governor of New Zealand was granted the style of fiovemor-Geneial 
by Letters Patent of May if, 1917. > See above, Chap. Ill, § i. 
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remained firm to the doctrine tl^t the nottnal channel ol com* 
milnication between the United Eingdonyr and the Dmnimoiis 
must be the Govemor-Geiieral, whose duty it was to use his 
personal influence with Ministers in any matter on which the 
Imperial Gk>vemment sought their co-operation. The alteration 
of practice is a definite intimation that the functions of a Governor- 
General are to suffer material change. In the past he has combined 
the duties of an ambassador from the Imperial Gk)vemment and 
the constitutional head of the administration ; in future other 
methods of disposing of matters in which the Imperial and the 
Dominion Governments have common interests are to be adopted, 
and the Governor-General will be restricted to the performance 
of those duties which belong to the head of the state. 

The process of evolution was practically inevitable, as soon as 
the war had created topics of immediate and burning interest to 
both the. Imperial and the Dominion Governments. As in the 
case pf relations between the Allied Powers in Europe direct 
communications between responsible Ministers were found more 
efl&cacious than correspondence through ambassadors, so, in the 
case of the Dominions, Ministers who were undertaking the 
responsibility of co-operation in a great war felt pressing need to 
come into immediate contact with one another. The personalities 
of the Governors-General lent themselves to a change which was 
in itself unavoidable. The Governors-General of the Common- 
wealth and of New Zealand, Sir Ronald Munro-Ferguson and the 
Earl of Liverpool, were content to second the patriotic efforts of 
their Premiers ; in South Africa Viscount Buxton had as his chief 
advisers two men of the outstanding position of Generals Botha 
and Smuts, while in Canada the Duke of Connaught, as a prince 
of the Blood royal, was precluded fyoxjn any action whiph might 
seein to suggest any desiiW^'to impose his personality on his 
Ministers. Occasions, indeed, presented themselves in the progress 
of events, both in Canada and in the Commonwealth, when a 
Govemor-Geperal of the ardent spirit of Earl Grey might have 
sought by his personal action to influence the course of events, 
and occasio]^ suggestions were made Iff pritics of Govemm^ts 
that the representative of the Crown was permitting the usurpa- 
tion ot the functions of his office.* But the self-effacement of the 
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Go’¥«ilior8>General njjM generally apfxroved, and 't^ection ocm- 
fimis tile wisdom of|their action. Nothing was more essential 
than the avoidance of any suggestion that pressure was being 
exercised on the Dominion Governments by the ImperiabGfovem- 
menty and the rigid abstentipn of the (jovemors-General from any 
action not based on ministerial advice rendered it impossible to 
bring any effective charge against the United Kingdom of inter- 
ference in Dominion politics. At the same time the full con- 
fidence which existed between Ministers and the representatives 
of the Crown enabled the latter to fulfil with exceptional success 
the unusually heavy burden of duties which the war entailed. 

It was not unnatural, however, that the public should have 
misunderstood the position, and that, when the news of the ‘ 
decision of the Imperial War Cabinet as to the mode of conduct- 
ing correspondence was announced in the Dominions, the suggestion 
should have been made that the time had come for the appoint- 
ment of Govemors-General to cease as a needless and!.expensive 
office, which had ceased to fulfil any useful function when it was 
possible for the Prime Ministers of the Dominions to enter into 
effective communication with the Prime Minister® of the United 
Kingdom. It is doubtful whether those who adopted this point" 
of view had given any serious consideration to the issues involved* 
or in what manner they conceived the place vacated by a nominee 
of the Crown should be filled. The appointment of the Chief, 
Justice or other official to discharge the formal functions of the 
Governor-General was mooted in some quarters, and no doubt 
it would not surpass reasonable ingenuity to devise a system 
which would work adequately enough. But the suggestions made 
ignored the function of the Govemor-Greneral of acting as a visible 
and dignified embodimerit^f the royal authority which fdnds the 
one assured bond of connexion between the Unijed Kingdom 
and the autonomous Dominions, and as a constant remihder of 
the unity which still is present in the Empire. 

The only derogation which took place in the Donj^ons during 
the war from the strict following of ministerial advice by the 
Govemors-General arose ^from the fact that the Crown possesses 
war prerogatives which extend, as has been seen/over all the 
Dominions, and had no^ been ddegated to Dominion Governments 
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m the period iUfore the war« In^tanoes otiuch prerogatrm 
mlik cases as the right to requisition neutlp merdumt vesseb kl 
British harbours, which asr a right arising out of a state of war 
could be exerdsed only by a Governor-General under spedfic 
delegation from the Crown and did not pass to him as a matter of 
course with the normal delegation of the royal prerogative in 
respect of the Government of the Dominion contained in the 
Constitution Acts and the Letters Patent constituting the office 
of Governor-General in each Dominion.^ Again, the prerogative 
of mercy, which is delegated to each Governor-General, applies, 
properly speaking, to offences against the Dominion laws, and not 
to such an offence as trading with the enemy under the common 
law of the Empire. In such instances the question arose whether 
the powqr should be exercised on the advice of the Dominion 
Ministry or on the advice of the Imperial Government ; ^ the 
strict principle would have been the adoption of the latter view, 
whiclj ha^ the obvious advantage of securing uniformity of action, 
but this attitude, if pressed, would have resulted in undesirable 
friction with Ministries. 

Even in tUe case of the States of Australia, although their 
Governments were less directly affected by the War, circumstances 
told in favour of the aggrandizement of the powers of the Ministry 
at the expense of the independence of the (Jovemors. In 1916 ® 
there arose in New South Wales a divergence of opinion between 
the Governor, Sir Gerald Strickland, who had exceptional ex- 
perience in that capacity, and the Premier, Mr. Holman. Owing 
to an alteration in the grouping of parties, as an outcome of the 
controversy on conscription which, illogically enough, had been 
imported into the politics of the State, though the matter was 
one which under the Constitution ^pru^f^ms the Commonwealth, 
Mr^ Holman^^ Govemment^as unable for the time being to 
command a majority in the lower house on a question of confidence* 
Negotiations for a readjustment of parties were in progress when 

^ Keith, Beiponatble Government in the Dominions, i. 105. The wide extent of 
, the prerogative is illustrated 4)y Bonanza Creek Gold Mining Co, v. The King, 
[1016] A. C. 5d6, according to which it includes the right to grant charters of 
incoiporation. A. G.forN, S, W. v. Williams, flOl^] A. C. 578 ; 16 C* L. R. 406. 

* Sir R. Borden in Pari, Pap, Cd. 8566, p. 59. Cf. [1915] A. C. 580, 581. 

* Se^ The Sydney Morning Herald, November 18, 1916. 
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tin Goremor, intttpletmg the po8iti(m as hidieaialig tiiat neither 
ai Flsriiaineiit no|t£ii i^e countiy was Mr. Hohnan in oommand'of 
a majority, signified to the Prefer hil inability to f^ard him as 
possessing the right to his unqualified support. ‘ The issue was 
complicated by the fact that Mr. Holman’s Government were 
anxious to secure the assent of the Governor to a Bill extending 
the life of Parliament, and the Governor was doubtful both as to 
his legal power to accord assent to so grave a change in the 
constitution of the State, and as to the propriety of sanctioning 
the proposal in the face of the opposition of the Labour party in 
Parliament and in the country, which contended, with much show 
of reason, that the result of a general election at that juncture 
would be to secure its return to power in lieu of Mr. Holman’s 
party. The intervention of the Governor was in one sense decidedly 
opportune; Mr. Holman hastened to come to terms with the 
supporters of Mr. Wade, and so recovered d majority in the lower 
house. But, though the action of the Governor was amply justified 
by precedent and by its result in composing differences which 
were paralysing the activities of the State, Mr. Holman resented 
his intervention, and the Secretary of State foi* the Colonies, 
yielding to his representations, recalled the Governor, after “ 
authorizing him to assent to the Bill for the extension of the life * 
of Parliament. The action of the Secretary of State not un- 
naturally met with severe criticism from Labour in New South j 
Wales, and it was alleged that the intervention of the Imperial 
Government had been motived by the desire to further Mr. Hughes’s 
efforts to secure conscription in the Commonwealth by co-opera- 
tion with Mr. Holman. 

Disregarding, as is right, these controversial amenities, it may 
fairly be, deduced from thajjpisode that the Governor t^o' acts 
on his own responsibility cannot expStet, if his action involves him 
in controversy, support from the Imperial Government, and that 
accordingly he should adopt in his conduct the rules by which 
the King is guided in his relation to his Ministers ip the United 
Kmgdom. The advantages of the position are plain. Independent, 
action on the part of 9 Gpvemor inevitably b^rs the appearance 
of interference by the Imperial Government in thft afff^ of the 
State or Dominion, although ifa point of fact the bovmiOT has 
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aeted on his |)er8onal responsib^ty. Mortover^ the posdhiUtf 
of^ch action on the part of the Governor^ a real barrier to fufl 
confidence between the Mnistry and the representative of the 
Crown ;* Minirtbrs fear to display their weaknesses, in case know- 
ledge of them may embolden the Governor to decline on some 
issue to accept their advice as binding. The possibility of the 
Governor’s refusal to act on advice weakens dangerously ^e sense 
of ministerial responsibility, and encourages them to prefer 
requests which they themselves could not justify if they were 
bound to take full responsibility for them. Nor is it compatible 
with the ideal of the equality of status between the Dominions 
and the United Kingdom asserted at the Imperial War Con- 
ference of 1917, that a Ministry which represents the choice of 
Parliament and the constituencies should be subject to control 
in their action by a nominee of the Imperial Government, even 
though his action is taken on his own initiative. 

Yft the abandonment of the discretionary use of the authority 
of the Governor is obviously not without difficulty so long as 
public opinion has not accepted definitely the position that its 
use is undesiikble. The political education of the Parliaments 
‘of the greater Dominions is more complete than that of the 
^ Parliaments of the States or of Newfoundland, and a convention 
which is established regarding the Governments of Canada, the 
Commonwealth, New Zealand, and the Union of South Africa 
may be more tardy in acceptance in other cases. As late as 
1918 the Premier of Victoria unsuccessfully asked the Governor, 
the Hon. Sir Arthur Stanley, for a dissolution of Parliament 
which the latter could not have accorded without inflicting need- 
less loss of time and expense on the people of the State. In the 
smalt community of Newfoundlan^,4lie general election con- 
seq^ent on the close of thenar resulted in the bringing against 
the leaders of the victorious peirty of charges of conduct which 
would have rendered them unworthy of the confidence of the 
Governor, upon whom accordingly devolved the duty of arranging 
^ with his advisers the appointment of a Commission to investigate 
the allegations made. Incidents of this type are, however, rare 
and a mere mdicati(m of an imperfect political develi^nnent 
vdiose passage is but a matter of time. A» curious example of the 
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refusal of advice by aii acting Governor is the refusaf of Sir J. Pope 
Oodper in August 1920 to appoint Mr. W. Lennon a member**of 
the Legislative Council of Queensland* as a protest against that 
gentleman’s action as Lieutenant-Governor in swailiping tiie upper 
house. In the sequel Mr. Lennon, on reassuming his fimctions as 
acting Governor, from which he had been temporarily incapaci** 
tated by illness, was advised to appoint, and did appoint, hims elf 
to the Council.! 

The adoption of the Imperial rule in these matters must not,, 
however, be misunderstood as implying the total surrender of 
discretion on the part of the Governor-General or Governor. Even 
in the United Kingdom in certain cases the right of independent 
judgement on the part of the Crown is admitted to exist. Of 
these the only clear case is the right of the Crown to choose the 
person who is to receive a commission to form an administration, 
when, by the resignation or death of the Prime Minister, that 
office is vacated. Curiously enough, in the Dominions, '^wh^e the 
discretion of the Governor in other matters has remained wider 
than in the United Kingdom, in this respect it has been less freely 
exercised in the Dominions. The practice has thertf’been followed 
in many cases that the outgoing Premier should advise the choice * 
of his successor, though according to every logical principle the * 
fact of his resignation deprives him of any right to advise an 
action subsequent to it. Remarkable instances of this usage , 
-were seen in the Commonwealth in regard to the formation of 
Mr. Hughes’s administrations in November 1916 and in January 
1918. On both occasions the Prime Minister, on resigning his 
position in the Governments immediately preceding, advised the 
Governor-General to recommission him to form a Ministry, and 
the Govc|pior-General acteipn this advice. Yet it is clear^'that 
on the British usage the outgoing ¥i»emier would pormally pot 
even have been asked to suggest a successor, and^ no case* would 
have tendered advice. In Ontario, also, on the announcement of 
the result of the general election of 1919,* which resulted in the 
Government party, the Conservatives, having only 25 manbers 
to 29 Liberals and 4§ o| the United Farmers’ party, a strong 
claim was made by the leader of the Liberal party that he should, 

^ The Times, August 21, 1920. 



as a matter of'eourse, be called tfpon to fonhaGovemm^t in fais 
ca^pacity as the leader of the laif er of the ^wo established parties^ 
since it was quite possible that, if commissioned, he might be able 
to arrange for the carrying on of the Government The Lieutenant* 
Governor, however, repelled this contention, declared his un- 
fettered right of action, and chose Mr. Drury, the most prominent 
among the representatives of the farming interests. A similar 
discretion was exercised by the Governor of New South Wales, 
when the election of 1920 resulted in almost a tie. 

The other case in which personal action may still be possible 
is in the event of a Prime Minister def 5 dng the Constitution with 
the aid of a majority in the Legislature. The possibility of such 
a case cannot be denied, ^ but it is obvious that nothing but grave 
necessity would justify any departure from the rule of the Crown 
acting on ministerial advice in the United Kingdom, and that the 
same principle should "be applied in the Dominions. 

Ii^ two cases, however, the relaxation of the authority of the 
Governor creates a problem of constitutional interest. The 
Legislative Councils of New South Wales and of Queensland, whose 
constitution fbllows the old colonial model, are nominee bodies, 
the right of nomination being exercised by the Governor on 
behalf of the Crown.^ Hitherto it has been possible for the 
Governor to protect in some measure the authority of the upper 
house as a legislative body by declining to add members to it at 
the pleasure of Ministers. Thus in 1907 Lord Chebnsford refused 
to accept the advice of Mr. Kidston as Premier to put pressure in 
this manner on the Legislative Council of Queensland, and, though 
the Ministry of Mr. Philp, which took office on Mr. Kidston’s 
resignation of oflSce in consequence of the Governor’s refusal, 
was badly defeated at the ensuing ganeral election, Mr. Kidston 
on, his return to power recognized the disadvantages of ‘ swamping ’ 
as a riiode of pfocedure. An Act was therefore passed in 1908 

^ Several regrettable cases of ministerial corruption were revealed in the 
Canadian provinces during the war, especially in^New Brunswick and Manitoba ; 
serious charges were made in 1917 against Mr. Rogers, Dominion Minister of 
ihibhc Works," who soon after resigned office. In 1920 severe strictures were 
passed on the lat^ Minister of Lands in Ontario by a judicial Commission. 

* Keith, Responsible Government in thf DminionSt i. 559 ff ; Imperial Vnii^ 
pp. 898 t401. 
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{NX^vidiiigfo^Jjie referince to the electors of Billatwi^ in successive 
sessioBs rejected fey the upper ^ouse or amended in a manUer 
unsatisfactory to the iJegislative Assenibly. In New South, Wales, 
however, noiliing had been done by the outbreak df war secure 
the position of the upper house. The advent to power under war 
conditions of Labour Governments in either State produced 
strained relations between the two houses, and in New South 
Wales and Queensland alike the Labour parties pronounced 
themselves in favour of the abolition of the upper houses. In 
New South Wales large concessions by the upper house, influenced 
by a desire to avoid its overthrow as an independent branch of 
the Legislature, averted the menace of open swamping, but Queens- 
land was not so fortunate in the issue. In 1917 the Labour party, 
acting in strict accordance with the Act of 1908, secjired the 
reference to the electorate of a Bill for the abolition of the Legisla- 
lative Council, with the unexpected and Unwelcome result that 
a decisive majority of 63,000 votes pronounced in favour qf the 
retention of the upper house. No further attempt to raise the 
issue was made during Mr. Ryan’s Premiership, but on his resigna- 
tion in order to engage in Federal politics, his succei/sor, Mr. Theo- 
dore, induced the Governor of the State, Sir J. Hamilton Gooldf- 
Adams, to secure the appointment as Lieutenant-Governor of the 
State of Mr. W. Lennon, a member of the Labour party, who, after 
holding ofiice in the Ministry, had for a brief period been Speaker 
of the Assembly. The selection for this oflSce, important in that 
on the departure of the Governor from the State the administra- 
tion of the Government devolved on its holder, of a political 
partisan was unprecedented, the normal rule being to appoint 
the Chief Justice of the State or the President of the Legislative 
Council, ajid the action of Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
with whom rested the responsibility^ for the approval of the 
nomination, must have been actuated, in acceptihg the proposal, 
by the view that it was no part of his duties to investigate the 
motives for the Ministry’s action. The aim of the appointment 
was seen in February 1920, when a Lands Act Amendment Bill, 
which had been previo^lj rejected by the Legislative Council on 
the ground that its provisions were a repudiation of contracts 
entered into by the Government* of Queensland, was reintrqduced 
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in the CouimSI, after a rapid passage thtou^ the Legislative 
Alsembly. On February 10 the Opposition having notified its 
intention of rejecting the fiill on the second reading, the debate 
was adjpumed until the following day, when the Secretary for 
Mines intimated that, as the motion for the adjournment on the 
preceding day had b^en carried against the Government, he did 
not propose to force another division on the subject. On 
Febru^ 19, however, the motion for the second reading of 
the Bill was unexpectedly revived, fourteen new members having 
been added in the meantime to the Council by Mr. Lennon, 
whom the absence of the Governor had left in charge of the 
administration of the Government, on the advice of Mr. Theodore. 
The measure then passed through its remaining stages without 
amendment, and Mr. Lennon assented to it in the name of the 
Crown on March 9. 

The action of the acting Governor was clearly unconstitutional,^ 
for the ^ct of 1908 had indicated the proper method of solving 
differences of view between the two houses, and the people of 
Queensland had indicated in unmistakable terms in 1917 their 
desire that the upper house should continue to function as an 
* integral and independent part of the Legislature. If the upper 
house is swamped to suit the purpose of one political party, it is 
obvious that when the Opposition obtain power there will be put 
, forward a claim for the further swamping of the Council in order 
to imdo the mischief of the past, and that no just ground can be 
adduced for refusing such a claim. The inevitable conclusion is 
that, as in the United Kingdom by common consent * the time 
has come when the constitution of the House of Lords must be 
revised and its relations to the lower house redefined, so in the 
case' of the two States the time hcyuome when the principle of 
noynination ^lust give way^to that of election. This has been 
recognized in thb case of New Zealand where, by an Act of 1914, 
provision is made for the substitution of election for nomination 
as the method of constituting the Council, and rules are laid doim 
as to the relations which are to subsist between the two houses. 
Hiis measure, whose operation was poi^tpqned during the war by 

^ Thu Times^ May 27, June ^ and 9, 1920 ; conbrat Mr. Theodore, 

Mi^ 28, June 4, 1920. * Pari Pap. Cd. 9088. 
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Acts of 1916 and 1918, was by a procIainati(m of^Deoember 88, 
1911^ to be brought into operation with effect from January 81, 
1981, but an Act of 1^ p^poned the operation of tiie AfA until 
a date fixed by proclamation. }• 

In Newfoundland, also, the Council is nominee, but the power 
of swamping it does not reside with the (roTemor, as the action 
of the Crown on the advice of the Secretary of State is necessary 
for the making of new appointments. Accordingly, when in 1917 
there was friction between the two houses of the Legislature on 
financial policy, the necessary addition of members to secure the 
Government a majority for their proposals in the upper house was , 
carried out not by the Governor, but by the Crown on the 
initiative of the Newfoundland Government. The proposal of 
the Government was motived by reasons which were ipianswer- 
able ; it claimed that it was not legitimate to allow a nominee 
body to interpose difficulties in the way of the carrying out of the 
financial policy which had been resolved upon by the Goyermnent, 
and that the practice of the United Kingdom must be made 
applicable to the Dominion. When the necessary majority of the 
Government in the upper house had been secufed^ a second 
session of the Legislature was held in August 1917, at which the " 
tax on all trade and business profits over 3,000 dollars, which ’ 
the upper house had thrown out in the first session, was passed, 
and an Act carried under which the upper house may not interfere , 
with or reject a Bill certified by the Speaker to be a money Bill.^ 
In Canada also the right to add on an emergency a number of 
Senators to solve a deadlock — ^the increase being limited to six 
unto increased to eight, with effect from the next general election 
following the date of the Act, by Imperial legislation in 1916* — ^is 
vested ii^ the Crown, adjQg on the recommendation* of the 
(jovemor-General, a provision whiclPthrows a direct respoQsi- 
bOHy on the Iif^erial Govenunent. It may, hbwever, bb held 
that under the status of the Dominion, as now established, the 
power of the Crown would fall to be exercised automatically if 
the Governor-General recommended the ladoption of the course, 

while it is dear that on^thg now recognized theory of Chat officer’s ' 

• 

* AeU 1017, and Senion, oc. 1 and 2. Cf. Keith, RapontfUeOtoerimenUn the 
DomMotU, U. 508, 509. > 5 & 8 Geo. V, c. 45.* 
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authority, he Would be bound, whatever hil persffioal opnioa, to 
make recommendation if it were desired by his Govmimenjt 
Happily, though the use ef the power wAs under consideration 
during tj[ie first two years of the war when the Senate was still 
under the control of a Liberal majority, any serious necessity for 
its application did not arise, and when the general election of 
December 1917 took place, the Government were, under the Act 
of 1915, enabled to* make fresh appointments to the Senate for 
the western provinces, which secured, with the filling of vacancies 
due to the death of Senators, a Conservative majority. The 
problem may be revived on the change of regime probable at the 
next election. 

In the case of elective upper chambers the Governor-General or 
Governor is relieved from any personal responsibility of the kind 
involved with nominee chambers. 

The reduction of the functions of the Governor-General or 
Governor /to those of a constitutional sovereign raises a question 
which has been discussed with considerable vivacity in the 
Australian States. Is there, it is asked, any valid reason why the 
choice of the ^representative of the Crown should not be left to 
' the State (jovemment, whose selection would normally, if not 
' always, fall upon a local man ? The argument is supported by 
the practice of leaving the Lieutenant-Governors, often for con- 
siderable periods, to act in the absence of the Governors on leave 
of absence, or in the interregnum between the departure of one 
and the arrival of another Governor, and by considerations of 
economy as well as the analogy of the appointment of local men 
to the lieutenant-Govemorships of the Canadian Provinces. The 
analogy, however, is irrelevant, as, though local men are appointed, 
the selection lies with the Dominion y yin ot the Provincid Govern- 
ment in each^case, and the^oposal chiefly favoured in the States 
is thaf the selection should lie with the local Government. The 
matter is one on which no agreement has yet been found possible,^ 
and the attitude of tlie Imperial Government has also shown 
signs of uncertainty. When the Government of Victoria, on the 
^retirement of Sir Arthur Stanley after a successful tenure of 

^ The Premia's Conference of May 1918 favoured retention of Imperial 
•deotioi}. 
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office, 6t3|[ge6ted that no successor from the United Emgih^m 
fite^tdd be sent out his place, the reply of the Secretary of 
State seemed to indicate sympathy with the view^ but id August 
19S0 an Imperial selection was announced. On the other hwd, 
wh^ in 1920, as the s^uet of Mr. Lennon’s action in swamping 
the Legislative Council of Queensland, a deputation representing 
pastoralist industries in the State proceeded to England to ask 
the Secretary of State to appoint without delay a Governor from 
the United Kingdom, and thus to remove Mr. Lennon from the 
office of acting Governor, the proposal met with acceptance, 
Sir Matthew Nathan being selected for the post. The decision* 
of the Secretary of State elicited a strong protest from the acting ,, 
Premier, Mr. Fihelly, who took exception,^ not to the personality 
of the new Governor, but to the fact that the appointment had 
been made without the concurrence of the State Government, 
Logically, indeed, there is no answer to the argumeuf that the 
choice of the Governor should rest primarily with ‘•the* State 
Government, subject to the approval of the Crown, and the 
transition stage to this consummation already ^exists in the 
rule that, while the Imperial Government reserves the initiative,, 
in nomination, it will not press any appointment to which a» 
Dominion or State Government offers objection, and it is prepared 
to consider, without binding itself to accept, suggestions as to 
suitable appointments from the Governments concerned. '' 

The appointment of Prince Arthur of Connaught to succeed 
Viscount Buxton as Governor-General of the Union of South 
Africa is, indeed, sufficient proof that the rule that the holder 
of the office should be nominated by the Union Government, 
proposed by Dr. Malan, a leading Nationalist in th^ U^don 
Parliament, is in large nmsure effectively in operation. The 
selection of a royal prince is plainljPintended Jo empha^se^he 
doctrine so ably expounded by General Smuts that the Governor- 
General should not be the representative in any sense of the 
British Government or the Colonial Office, but should be the 
representative of the King and nothing felse. The s^me idea haS|^ 
underlain the suggestionf mooted from time to time, that the 
offices of Governor-General should regularly b*e« assigned to 
* The TimeSt July 17, 1920. 
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WBmfc era (rf the royal family, butiilie proposal has met'vitii htik 
g6iieral acceptaBcey as is shown by tha con|:einporaneou8 decisicm 
^ appjiint Lord Forster, ’formerly Financial Secretary to the 
War Offiiifb and a distinguished cricketer, to the Governor-General^ 
ship of the Commonwealth. 

2. The Disuse of the Power of Disallowance 

A tendency parallel to the obsolescence of the right of the 
Gnvemor to exercise a personal discretion is the practical surrender 
during the war by the Imperial Government of the right of dis- 
' allowing the Acts passed by Dominion or State Governments. 
cFrom the earliest days of the grant of responsible government 
to the colonies there had been in force the principle that Imperial 
int^erence with colonial enactments was to be restricted within 
the narrowest limits, apd by the outbreak of the war interference 
with sucfr^enactments had become rare, though as late as 1911 
. the lihpei^al Government had refused to consent to the coming 
into operation of a New Zealand measure which aimed at excluding 
British Indians from employment on ships trading with* the 
c Dominion.^ llie war, however, increased indefinitely the difficulty 
f of Imperial intervention ; the fact that the Dominions spon- 
taneously lent all their power to aid the United Eangdom in the 
contest rendered the suggestion of overriding the decision of their 
’ legislatures unattractive in the highest degree, while the stress 
of war conditions was such as to justify any legislation which might 
commend itself to the judgement of the different legislatures. 

The question whether the control which had been in abeyance 
during the war should be revived was brought to a definite issue 
by the passing in 1920 of two Acts by the Parliament of Queens- 
land, both of which were op^ to the objection that they repudiated 
in sopie degree contractual arrangements entered into under 
the authority of earlier legislation. The more far-reaching of 
these measures, the Lands Act Amendment Act, repealed sections 
in the Land' Act of 1910 which provided that, on periodic re- 
^ appraisement by the Lafid Court of the rents of pastoral holdings 
and grazing*^ selections held by tenants ^of 4he Crown, the rate of 

^ KdhhtBfsp(m$ibkQ€iverfmmtinthel)<minian8,^A^ ImperUUVnUy^* 
ia>. 14fi;l4A, 690. 
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merea^ ^ered by the Court must not exceed fi% per eent^ of 
liie former assessment. Ilis provision was not unnjdur^ 
denounced by those affected as confiscatory, and, stress j^as laid 
on the fact that the holders affected were assured of this dmitation 
by an Act of 1905, and that this assurance had been deliberately 
renewed by a Parliament in which Labour had a controlling voice 
in 1910. The strongest protests were also* made on behalf of 
British companies which had advanced large sums of money to 
pastoralists on the faith of the terms of their leases, and which 
were now confronted with a serious impairment of the value of 
the security on the faith of which their advances had been made. • 
The Labour party, on its part, contended that the^pastoralistsi, 
were making an insufficient contribution to the revenue of the 
State, and that the needs of the development of Queensland 
justified the revision of earlier provisions. Prior to 1920 the 
resistance of the Legislative Council frustrated the 'efforts of 
Labour to secure the passing of the measure, but in that year, 
through the appointment of Mr. Lennon to administer the Govern- 
ment of the State, and his compliance with Mr* Theodore’s request 
for the swamping of the Legislative Council, the Bilt was forcedo 
through the Council, and received the royal assent. The action i 
of the acting Governor in assenting was open to criticism, for 
under the Royal Instructions he was required to reserve for the 
consideration of the Imperial Government any Bill of an extra- 
ordinary nature and importance by which the rights and property 
of British subjects not resident in the State might be prejudiced, 
and the measure in question might fairly be held to fall under 
this category. 

The other Bill which was passed into law by the same methods 
was an Act providing the tmns on which the Government could 
acquire the tramway system of the ^y of Brig|J)arlte, whiph 'ftras 
the property of a British Company and had been constructed 
under earlier legislation of the ^eensland»Parliament. The Act, 
among other provisions of an unusual character, conferred on the 
Government the right of paying for the tfiunway system in deben- i 
tures in lieu of cash, an^of appropriating without any payment 
whatever any part of the sys^m which might hav^ b^ con- 
structed without formal authority, however necessary it might be 
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to successful working of the system as a whole. The faSuie 
of we acting Governor to reserve a Bill of this character was 
a glaring instance of disregard of the Boyal Instructions. 

The plistoralists in Queensland deputed a delegation, consist- 
ing of Sir R. Philp, an ex-Premier, Sir A. Cowley, a former Speaker, 
and Mr. Walsh, to proceed to the United Kingdom in order to 
secure the disallowance of the Land Act under the power of dis- 
allowance reserved to the Crown in the Constitution Act of 1867. 
The delegation received support from the British companies 
interested in the leases and the Brisbane Tramways Company 
'presented a formal request for disallowance to the Secretary of 
•State. In lieither case, however, was any action taken by the 
Secretary of State, whose attitude implied in effect that even in 
, respect to measures prima facie confiscatory the power of dis- 
allowance must be deemed to be obsolete. 

The notation, however, which had been carried on in London, 
had untoward effects on the interests of the State. The Premier, 
Mr. Theodore, who was in England in June and July on a mission 
to secure a lo^n of £3,000,000 for important projects of public 
. works and settlements, found it impossible, in view of the distrust 
( created by the acts of repudiation of his Government, to raise 
the sum desired. The acting Premier immediately announced 
. the abandonment of the governmental schemes and denounced 
* the delegates for their action in preventing the raising of the 
loan, on the strength of which an appeal to the country was 
precipitated with a very moderate amount of success. 

lie episode served to draw public attention prominently to 
a problem of considerable importance affecting investors in the 
stocks of the Dominions and States. These stocks were made 
available for trustees to invest in by an Act of 1900 which gave 
th4 Trpa8iu7*poyer to determine what conditions must be satisfied 
before trustees could invest in them. Of these conditions the 
most important, as laid down by the Treasury, is the requirement 
that the Government concerned must place on record a declaration 
of opinion that any A6t which would impair the value of the 
security on<the faitii of which investors had purchased the stock 
would properly be disallowed by, the Imperial Govemmoit. The 
value *01 this declaration was obviously seriously impaired if the 
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power of ^sajlcwance were practically obsolete^ as asseiiied by 
the Frenuer, and apparently aclmitted by the Secretary of State* 
A suggestion was piit forward during the controversy ^ /that the 
principle of arbitration should be accepted as applicatw to such 
cases, so that if the Imperial Gbvemment considered that a prima 
fade case of repudiation of a contract by a Dominion or State 
Government to the detriment of British subjects resident in the 
United Kingdom had been made, it could ask the Dominion or 
State Government to submit the point in question to arbitration. 
A similar procedure would, of course, have been available in any 
case where British subjects resident in a Dominion or a State hacj 
a grievance against the Imperial Government, and a suitable 
tribunal would be found in the Privy Council, from which a pan4il 
including Imperial and Dominion representatives could easily be 
selected. The suggestion was not formally accepted by the* 
Premier,^ but it is obvious that no other •means exist in the long 
run to dedde questions at issue between Govemmenti^^of different 
parts of the Empire, now that equality of status has been claimed 
for and conceded to the Dominions. 

3. Territorial Limitations on the Powers of DominkJn' 
Legislatures • 

A further development of the authority of Dominion legisla- 
tures has arisen directly from the terms of the treaty of peac^ ^ 
with Germany, under which mandates for South-West Africa 
and Samoa have been conferred on the Union of South Africa 
and on New Zealand. In neither case was the new territory to 
be annexed in the accustomed manner to the Dominion, though 
it was to fall under its full control. The question, therefore,' 
immediately presented itself as to the power of the bominion 
legislatures to legislate for mandated territory, m view of the 
general rule ® that the legislative authority of i Dominioft Parlia- 
ment extends only to the territorial limits of the Dominion, thus 
differing from that of the Imperial Parliament, whigh can legislate 

^ Keith, The Times, May 27, June 2 and 9, i920 ; Imperial VnUy, pp. 165, 
166. Cf. a similar suggestion of the Attorney-General of Ontario, The Timetr, 
September 8, 1920. * * • The Times, May 28, June \19SSI0. 

* Keith, Bespangle QovemmerUjn the Dominions, L 872^^1; Jownal of 
ComposTfahse L^UOion, i. 0-11 ; ii. 828, 829. * 
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mthout regard to territorial restrictions. *In the case of the 
Commonw^th, which was accorcfed a mandate for the territory 
,formerll German New Guinea and othet Pacific islands, no 
difficultj>iof this kind arose, for under the constitution of the 
Commonwealth the Parliament is expijessly empowered to legislate 
regarding the relations of the Commonwealth with the islands of 
the Pacific and any Territory acquired by it, an authority wide 
enough to cover any action necessary under the mandate. 

Divergent views of the position were taken in the Union and in 
New Zealand. In the latter Dominion there had long been 
^a conflict of judicial opinion as to the extent of the legislative 
authority of , the Parliament. The Chief Justice, Sir Robert Stout, 
^lad held thkt the power of the Parliament to legislate for the 
peace, order, and good government of New Zealand gave it 
authority to bind New Zealand British subjects even beyond the 
limits of .the territory: In 1919 the question was brought to 
a direct is^e on the trial of a New Zealand soldier,^ who being 
already married, went through a form of marriage with a girl 
in England, where he was stationed while on war service. The 
New Zealand Crimes Act, 1908, following the provisions of the 
British law of bigamy, enacted penalties for any British subject 
Vho entered into a second marriage, during the subsistence of his 
first marriage, wherever the second marriage might take place, 
,but it was contended for the defence that, while the Imperial 
legislature had power to pass such an enactment, no such authority 
was vested in the Dominion Parliament, whose legislative sphere 
was restricted to New Zealand, This contention was repelled by 
the Chief Justice, who held that power to punish a New Zealander 
for such an offence followed as a natural consequence from the 
right ^o 'make laws for the peace, ojder, and good government 
of tjie Dominion, but the 4rther judges of the Court of Appeal 
agreed that the New Zealand Act was invalid in so far as it pur- 
ported to penalize actions taking place beyond New Zealand limits. 

In face of ^s decision of the highest tribunal in the Dominion, 
it was naturaPthat the Dominion Government should hold that 
rthe Dominion Parliament had no power without Imperial authority 


^ JB. V. Lander^^ t!1919] N.Z.L.R. 805. Cf. Delaney v. Great Western Milling Co., 
22 C.L.R; 150/161 ; McLeod v. A. G./or itew South JVtdes, [1891] A.C. 455. 
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to enact legislation a^licable to New Zealand. Stejps were accord- 
ingly taken to secure the issue of an Imperial Order in Councijtof 
March 11^920, made widertheForeign^urisdiction Act J890, which 
recites that under the peace treaty the islands of .Westei;y Samoa ‘ 
were to be administered by His Majesty in his Government of his 
Dominion of New Zealand and that by treaty ^is Majesty has 
jurisdiction in the islands, and enacts that the Parliament of 
New Zealand may make laws for the peace, order, and good 
government of the islands of Western Samoa subject to and in 
accordance with the treaty of peace. The power of the Dominion 
to legislate for Samoa thus rests ultimately on an Imperial Act, 
and is not derived directly from the mandate. ' 

In the case of the Union of South Africa circumstances existed* 
which rendered the question apparently easier of answer. The 
question of the right of the Union Parliament to legislate for 
South-West Africa was raised by a Natipnalist member in the 
House of Assembly on September 8, 1919, when Gem^fal Smuts 
asked leave to introduce the Bill to give effect to th^ tr&ty of 
peace and the mandate for South-West Africa. The Prime 
Minister contended that the Union Parliament ^^ad repeatedly 
passed Acts affecting the Union beyond its borders? and would* 
continue to do so. He also laid stress on the fact that the treaty# 
contemplated that South-West Africa should be administered by 
the Union as an integral part of its territory, so that the laws of 
the Union would naturally apply to it as they would do to any* 
territory formally annexed to the Union. The Speaker ruled in 
favour of the right of the Union Parliament to legislate. Germany, 
which had possessed the right to do so, had renounced all its 
authority, and this authority had been transferred under the treaty 
with certain limitations to the thiion. He alluded to the piecedents 
of l^slrftion by the Cape of Good Hope for Kaffraria and other 
territories beyond its limits, and he also argued l:hat, if th^ Utiion 
declined to act on the mandate, a source of danger 'would arise 
on the border of the Union, due to the neglect of Parliament to 
comply with the spirit, if not the letter, of the Act of Union, 
requiring it to legislate for the peace, order, and good govemmenl^ 
of the Union. 

The reasoning adduced in favour of the authority pf the Union 
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was perhaps veiy cement ; the prJsedeit adduced from the 
h^tory of the Cape was by no means strictly relevant, and it was 
impossible effectively to assimilate mandated to annexed territory. 
‘ It was, ij^owever, open to justify the right on a different ground,^ 
the newistatus acquired by the Union through its participation 
in the signature of peace and its admission as a member of the 
League of Nations. It could fairly be argued that in virtue of 
these facts the Union acquired a semi-sovereignty which was 
adequate ground on which to base a claim to a right to legislate 
for a mandated territory. The action taken in the case of New 
Zealand, on the other hand, is open to the criticism that it implies 
' that New Zealand, despite the conferring on her of the mandate, 
„was unable ^;o exercise it effectively without the authority of the 
United Kingdom, and accordingly in subordination to the United 
Kingdom; which in some sense must thus remain responsible for 
the actions of New Zealand, seeing that it would have authority 
to disalloW New Zealand Acts. 

ApUrt, however, from the issue of mandates, the same question 
of the restrictions on the territorial extent of Dominion legislation 
has been raise^ in the Dominion of Canada. It has been claimed 
•by high autiiorities ^ on the Canadian constitution that the right 
cto legislate with extra-territorial effect must be inherent in the 
powers of the Dominion, since otherwise it would have no power 
to provide for the discipline overseas of its military forces or the 
’regulation of its naval forces beyond the territorial waters of 
Canada. The first argument, however, is invalidated by the fact 
that the Imperial Army Act authorizes the extra-territorial 
application of Dominion legislation on this topic, and the second 
by the fact that the same purpose is aimed at as regards Dominion 
navies by the Imperial Naval Discipline (Dominion Naval Forces) 
Act, 1911. The Courts of |Jie Dominion have indeed upheld the 
validity of tfie action of the Canadian Criminal Code® which 
penalizes bigamy committed outside of Canada, but, though their 
decision * was not based on this fact, the Act itself restricts the 

> See Keith, Vhe Times, October 24, 1910. 

* Lefroy, Canadian ConstUloional Law, p. 80 ; Clement, Canadian ConstUu- 
turn, pp. 65-115^ < Revised Statutes, 1006, a 146, s. 275. 

^ In re Criminal Code Sections relating to Bigamy, 27 S.C.R. 461. Cf. Mr, 
Justice Ridddt Canadian Law Times, xl. 500-2. 
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penalty to cases in ^Mch a British subject resid^t in Canada 
quits the Dominion for purpose of committing the offence, 
and such an enactment is clearly with^ the powers of the legisla- 
ture. The High Court of the Commonwealth of Australia has ' 
been emphatic in its expression of the view that the legislative 
power of the Commonwealth's territorial in the alyence of express 
words extending its power of action.^ 

The Government and Parliament of Canada have finally 
decided to secure the extension of the powers of the Dominion by 
requesting an amendment of the British North America Act so 
as to confer on the legislation of the Dominion extra-territorial 
effect to the same extent as belongs to legislation of the Imperial ‘ 
Parliament. One immediate ground of seeking this^* power was* 
afforded by the desire of the Government to legislate regarding 
aircraft registered in Canada when flying beyond the strict limits 
of the Dominion. The decision, however, raises a diffic^ty since 
the power of regulating the actions of British subjects beyond 
British territory, hitherto the sole prerogative of the Imperial 
Parliament, must be shared with the Dominions. To obviate 
conflict of jurisdiction it is clearly necessary that e^h Parliament 
should confine its authority in actual exercise to tfiose Briti^« 
subjects who by birth or residence are identified with its territory. < 
A precedent for such action exists in the case of merchant shipping, 
since each Dominion is now expected to regulate British shipping 
registered in its territory, and the immigration laws of the* 
Dominions have recognized the right of a native of the Dominions 
or a settler who has effectively established there his home to 
re-enter his native land or adopted home without complying with 
the conditions exacted from other British subjects. It will, 
however, still be necessary for the Imperial Parliament to legislate 
in certain cases for all classes of Briti^Ji subjects, for instance as 
regards the legal position of all British subjects lesident ini places 
where the Crown exercises extra-territorial jurisdiction such as 
China and Persia or the Ottoman territories.* 

• 

^ Compare Clark v. Union Steamship Co. of yew Zealand, 18 CX.R. 142 ; 
Ausiralian Steamships Ltd. v. Malcolm, 19 C.L.R. 298 ; Delaney ^P. Great Western # 
Milling Co., 22 CX.R. 160, explained by Chapman, J.. [1919] N JCX JR. 880, 881. 

• Keith, Journal of Comparative Legislation, iii. 182-4, and*the Canadian Bill 
o£j020 defining Canadian nationals foV League of Nations purpio^s. 
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4. ReSTBCCTIONB ok the ZiEOniATIVEl'ATrTH^HtlTr ov 
THE ImTESIAL PAELfAHEKT 

The extension of the territorial ambit of Dominion legislation 
has an^imporfaemt bearing on the exercise of the power of the 
Imperial Parliament to legislate for the whole of the British 
dominions. Fihm the first grant of responsible government to the 
colonies, the tend^cy has been more and more narrowly to 
restrict the use of Imperial legislation where the end could be 
effected by legislation in the colonies,* and the removal of the 
territorial limitation will render Imperial legislation less necessary 
than ever. The claim that the exercise of the legislative authority 
of the Imperial Parliament is obsolete as regards the Dominions 
has most emphatically been expressed by General Smuts,* who 
in discussing the peace treaty in the Union House of Assembly 
declared that the Union Parliament stood exactly on the same 
footing as, the British ’Parliament, which had no legislative power 
over tile Union. Whatever laws had to be passed for the Union 
must be passed by the Union Parliament. Ilie doctrine that the 
British Parliament possessed sovereign legislative power was no 
longer valid. * Without the consent of the Union it could not pass 
any law binding South Africa without a revolution. 

The doctrine enunciated by General Smuts is an obvious 
corollary to the principle of the equal status of the Dominions smd 
the United Kingdom, but the logic of his position is slightly 
vitiated by the implicit admission that the ^perial Pa rliament 
may still legislate for South Africa with the assent of the Union.* 
If the admission of the Union to membership of the League of 
Nations be treated as conferring a species of sovereignty on the 
Uni<yi, jt may be held that the right of the Imperial Par liame nt 
to legislate for the Union has definitely passed away by the de- 
struction of the colonial stStus, hitherto assigned by international 
law to the Union. But it is hardly consistent with this view to 
accept the possibility of the Imperial Parliament le gislating even 
with consent, regarding South Africa. But the validity of the 
conclusion clear, whatever the precise aigument by which it 

* Keith, Btapcmible Oooemment in the Dominitnti, iil. 1816-88. 

* Cf. Mr. Hughes in Pari. Pap. Cd. 9177, p. 212 ; Mr. Burton, ibid. p. 218. 

* Bspdiday recognized by Sir R. Borden, iMd. pp. 212, 218. 
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is supported, bapetfd l^idation can apply to a dominion only 
irith tlie full assent qf that Ddhiinion, which normally will he 
expressed by a resolution of its Parliament. * 

The problem of Imperial legislation presents itself with^spedal 
acuteness in the case of Caimda, for the federal Parlianlent has 
no power to vary in essentials the constitution provided for it in 
the British North America Act. It is, therefore, only possible to 
obtain changes in the constitution when the5^ are supported by 
the clear wish of the vast majority of the people of Canada as 
attested by addresses from either house of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, and the lack of opposition from the provincial Gk>vemments. 
When in 1907 important changes were made in th^ subsidies 
granted by the Dominion to the provinces, the Imperial Gk>vem- 
ment consented to obtain the assent of Parliament to the altera- 
tions desired only when they secured assurances that the provinces 
were willing that the federal compact should thus be varied and 
an express admission was made that the constitution jcoul^ not 
be changed without general assent. In 1915 very.mecessary 
changes in the representation of the vagpus parts of the Dominion 
in the Senate were similarly effected by an ImperialtAct after the 
concurrence of the Senate in the alterations had been procured 
by concessions made by the Government to the Opposition on 
matters of importance, including the postponement of the opera- 
tion of the change until the next general election of the Canadian 
House of Commons.^ 

The position in Canada is therefore irksome and inconvenient ; 
changes in the constitution are possible only when they are non- 
contentious ; any serious difference of opinion would merely 
result in the refusal of the Imperial Parliament to legislate, and 
important alterations would ipevitably excite sufficient op|tosttion 
to secure their being left in abeyanee. The situation of ^e 
Dmninion thus compares very u^avourably \Tith that of the 
Commonwealth, which has ample power of change of constitution, 
although like (kinada its constitution is fe*deral in ^rinc^le. It 

^ Keith, Betponsible Government in the DominioHiBt ii. 757-9 ; Imperial VnUy, 
pp. 890 ff. In addition to wider powers of legislation Canada seeks ^wer to secure 
the removal of judges on aoSouift of age or infirmity, oontrary^British North 
America Act, 1867> s. 99. This is provided for at age 70 by New^uth Wales Act, 
No, 9 of 1918. 
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has iiaturall}i, therefore^ been a subject qi coninderation in the 
Dominion to discover a basis bn which to effect agreement cm 
a method of altering the constitution in which the aid of th< 
Imperial Parliament need not be invoked. So far, however, the 
attempts made have not been successful, Quebec in particulai 
deprecating ai^y change in a system which assures her the fuUesI 
protection for her peculiar position in the Dominion. 

A curious problem is presented as to the validity of the 
exercise of the paramount power of Imperial legislation by the 
passing of the Indemnity Act, 1920, of the Imperial Parliament, 
That enactment forbids the institution in any court of an actioi 
for any proceedings by officers of the Crown or persons acting 
by their orders in certain circumstances, whether the matters 
concerned took place within or without His Majesty’s dominions 
The enactment at first sight would appear to apply to all courtt 
in the Empire, but this interpretation is negatived by the powei 
giveQ in section 7 to apply the Act to any part of His Majesty’j 
dominions except the self-governing Dominions, so that th< 
indemnity has no application directly to matters coming befon 
the courts of these Dominions. On the other hand, the enactmeni 
w an indirect effect ; had it not been passed an action coulc 
have been brought in England in respect of an illegal act dom 
in one of the self-governing Dominions, unless an Act of Indemnitj 
applicable to the action in question had been passed in the Dominion, 
But, though the Act does not attempt to interfere with the juris- 
diction of Dominion courts, it expressly forbids the British courts 
to treat as illegal an action done in a Dominion, even if the actioi 
is not validated by legislation in that Dominion. In a mucli 
more direct manner there is an invasion of what might be claimed 
as a sphere of Dominion action iiv sections 5 and 6 pf the Act. 
wtiich valid^ite sentences«passed by courts administering military 
law ih territories occupied by His Majesty’s forces during the war. 
and legislative measures passed by the authorities administering 
such territories pending the establishment of lawfully constituted 
authorities. These sections aim at meeting a real difficulty arising 
Out of the^war, affecting both territorijes which were directly 
occupied by ‘British forces, such as portion of the Cameroons, 
Togoland,*'and East Africa, and territories occupied by Dominioii 
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forces, such as Samo4 New Guinea, and South- We^t Africa. In 
bSI of these it was necesi^ry to ^establish military courts to tiy 
offences committed during the occupation and to lay ^down 
regulations to be observed by the people while the occupation 
was in force. It was contended that the legislation necel^sary in 
the case of the territories occupied by Dominion forces should 
be passed by their legislatures alone, but in the opinion of the 
Imperial Government Dominion legislation might be held to be 
ineffectual for the purpose. The Dominions, on this view, were 
only able to legislate for the territories after they received formally 
the mandates necessary, and therefore could not ratify acts done 
when they had no legislative power. The argument wa^ obviously 
convincing, and the action taken relieves the ofBcerS concerned 
in the occupation of any risk of proceedings against them either 
in British or Dominion Courts. The indemnities also given by 
Dominion legislation are valuable but not strictly speaking 
essential. 

5. The Powers of the Legislatures • 

The enactment of compulsory service was responsible for 
a curious anxiety to depreciate the powers of legislation vested 
in Dominion Parliaments, and that too by parties whose aims 
were nationalist and who, therefore, should a priori have been 
inclined to support the widest possible extension of the legislative 
powers of the Dominions. In Canada and in New Zealand the 
same argument was adduced ; the power to legislate, as conferred 
by the Imperial Acts constituting the constitutions of the two 
Dominions, gave them authority only to legislate for the peace, 
order, and good government of the Dominions ; how, therefore, 
could they legislate to send troops overseas, and therefore#beyond 
the limits of the Dominion*? In Canada a direct issue on the 
point was avoided, but in New Zealand the isspe Was fajed^by 
the Comi of Appeal, with the courage normal in that court, which 
is refreshingly free from the inclination to evade difficult problems. 
The point was, as a matter of fact, only incidental* in the cases 
which were imder review, and which arosfi under War.Regulations 
penalizing utterances \)v ^cts prejudicial to recruiting ; ^ there 

^ The Bound Table, vii. 680, 827, 8^3. Cf. the Que|^ec case, Eoumier v. Pricey 
R.J.Q., 60 S.C. 480. • 



WM no doubtiof tho validity of the Begolafions or <a:tlie statnlo' 
under which they were made, bui the cdlse for and against the Adt 
providiing for conscription was elaborately argued, and on tire 
express in'Htation of the Solidtor-General the four judges ex- 
pressed tire view that the Act was it^ra iAre» the Dominion. The 
power of the {*arliainent was, they held, ample to enable the 
Government to dis|)atch a force and to compel men to serve in 
it beyond the territorial limi ts of New Zealand. The Chief 
Justice thought the matter plain on the wide wording of the con-' 
stitution which authorized legislation for ‘ peace, order, and good 
government ’. Chapman, J., pointed out that the argument 
involved t^e assiunption that the Parliament could not provide 
for discipline in a naval expedition which Parliament authorized 
the executive to send to attack some naval base in the Pacific 
which was a growing menace to New Zealand. On the same 
view a colony with e land frontier would be compelled idly to 
watch A jnenace growing; before it could send troops against 
the enemy, they must have passed the boundary. The conclusion 
of the Court,' which was dddvered on April 4, 1917, and was 
received witlr much approval in the Dominion, was doubtless 
sound, though the arguments are not all of them equally con- 
vincing, for the authority to control troops beyond the li^ts of 
a Dominion rests in readity on the Imperial Army Act,* which 
gives when needed extra-territorial application to Dominion 
l^islation, and the power to maintain discipline on a naval 
expedition sent from New Zealand may be traced to the Naval 
Disdpline (Dominion Naval Forces) Act, 1911, and not to the 
inherent authority of the Dominion legislatures. In the Union of 
South Africa the same argument cropped up in a different form. 
In His Ifforts to justify his treason to the Union General Beyers 
m^tained (hat the conssdtation of Parliament by the Govern- 
ment before they entered upon the war with German South-West 
Africa was not sufficient, as the power of the legislature referred 
to internal npitters only, and that in regard to an offensive against 
German South-West Africa the people should have been consisted.* 

* StmpU vt O'fionmen, [1017] N.ZXJEt. 278‘. See [1010] NXXJt. 881, 880. 

* See K^thfSespontil^ Omernment ifi the Dominion*, iii. 1820. 

. * Peri Pep. Cd. 7874, p. 80. 
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l!he Contts also ibok the most faTouiable vie<r throu^out 
oi the inde extent of |:he*authoAty conferred by Acts of Parii&- 
rnttots dealing with Wat Measures or War Precautions, enactments 
to this effect being held in all tHe Dominions to' authorize the 
passing of regulations of the greatest variety and scope. 'Doubt- 
less in their decisions the Courts were actuated, ad in the United 
Kingdom, by reluctance to seek to fetter the discretion of the 
executive in time of stress, when the Government must often 
act without certain knowledge, and occasionally run the risk of 
committing an injustice rather than ^danger the security of the 
State. The licence granted reached, perhaps, its farthest limit 
in the case of the Commonwealth, where under the War Precautions 
Acts, 1914-16, the Government, as the Prime Minist^ explained 
on December 10, 1919, was practically endowed with a vast 
power of legislation on any topic which in their opinion served to 
further the cause of the war. Under this poVer they entered into 
elaborate arrangements regarding the control of butter, .wool, 
sheepskins, flax, and wheat, and their sale to the Britiidi Govern- 
ment, no less than they regulated the more obviously defence 
matters of control of aliens and naturalized persons!^ , 

Moreover, some of the Parliaments made use of the extra- 
ordinary power exercised by the British Parliament in the war 
of prolonging the term of their existence so as to avoid elections 
in war time. On the outbreak of war the Labom party in the 
Commonwealth suggested that in order to avoid an election which 
was then due, a dissolution of both houses having been granted 
before the war, the Imperial Parliament might be asked to extend 
the life of the Commonwealth Parliament, but the Government, 
expecting a triumph at the polls, negatived the suggestion. The 
point rose; again in 1917 when on forming his coalition (vovem- 
ment Mr. Hughes was determined not to proceed to .England for 
the Imperial War Cabinet meetings, unless the'Oppositioli was 
prepaid to concur in resolutions asking tbp Imperial Parliament 
to extend the life of Parliament to permit of his.presence in 
England and return to the Commonwealth before ^e election 
was held, but this device failed owing to objections ii^the Senate, 
where Labour possessed a majority. In Canada in 1916 agreement 

* See C!0lciai year Boofe o/tte CommomeeottA, xt. 1084-18 ; bdoiw, Chap. XI, § S. 



WA8 attained ff or the passing of an Imperiltl Act extending tiie 
dihatipn of Parliament by a yea^, but ih 1917, when conscription^ 
had b^n determined upon, an attempt to secure another pro* 
longatibn was abandoned by SHt Robert Borden when it was only 
carried by a majority of twenty in, the House of Commons. In 
either case anflmpei;ial Act was necessary because, though the 
Commonwealth constitution could have been altered, the process 
involved a referendum to the people which was absurd, and in 
Canada no legal means existed save a reference to the Imperial 
Parliament with general assent. 

In other cases local Acts were possible, though these raised 
the grave constitutional question how far it was right for a legisla- 
ture to depnve the electorate of the right of recording its choice 
in due season. In Newfoundland a year’s extension was granted 
in 1917 and 1918 with general agreement, and in New Zealand 
there wa,s no very dfetermined opposition to extensions in 1916 
and 1918„the second expiring in the following year. In the Union 
General Botha preferred, after the war in German South-West 
Africa and the rebellion, to face the electorate and not undergo 
the charge, of seeking unjustly to perpetuate his authority. In 
New South Wales the most bitter controversy arose in 1916, when 
Mr. Holman in his support of the recruiting schemes of Mr. Hughes 
incurred Labour hostility to an extent which would have caused 
his defeat but for negotiations with Mr. Wade which ended in the 
appointment of the latter to be Agent-General in London, and 
secured the former the support of Mr. Wade’s followers in extend- 
ing the life of Parliament. Reference has been made to the 
Governor’s natural misgivings as to his right to assent to a 
measure which was denounced by the Labour party and which 
defrauded the electors of their right to record their vptes in the 
interest of particular individuals. The case was made the more 
unsatisfactory bfecause, once the crisis over, Mr. Holman found no 
difficulty in dissolving Parliament when he, correctly, judged 
that he could secure success in the election. But the authority 
then given by the Se(?retary of State for the Colonies to the 
‘ Governor tp assent may be interprej:ed, as the verdict of the 
Colonial Office that in such cases the legal right of the Parliament 
may be exercised. Similarly it may be noted that the action of 
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the l^[ig l ftfaH f 6 of Ont|no in 1918 in prolonging ita|(p «iatAH 4]if 
pawed by the Douunic{p Oovermhent as within the constitutional 
powers of the province and not therefore a suitable grou^ for 
disallowance.^ The cases are ol interest as eTnptiftnianpg the 
paramount power of the Dominion and State legislature# within 
the limits of their constitutions. A minor illustration of the 
fact is the increase of members’ salaries to 4,600 doUars in 
£500 in New Zealand, £600 in South Afrifca, and £1,000 in 
Australia, effected in 1920 without any prior consultation of the 
electors, though not without protest from public opinion. 

6. The Franchise 

As in the United Kingdom the exigencies of the war effected 
in some matters a complete revision of conceptions of the right of 
women to exercise the franchise. Though it had long been 
conceded throughout Australasia, there was no clear .agn that 
the movement was making much progress in Canada? But in 
1916 the new spirit manifested itself widespread throt^hout the 
praine provinces ; in Manitoba, Alberta, and Saskatchewan alike 
the grant of the suffrage was promised, and in due course in 1916 
accorded. British Columbia followed suit, and Ontario did like- 
wise in 1917. The Dominion was now confronted with a position 
of some difficulty ; if it admitted the right of women to vote in 
the provinces, where they had been enfranchised, in the federal 
elections they would create the anomaly that in some provinces 
there would be female voters, in others none. The actual step 
taken was in 1917 * to admit the principle of the voting throughout 
Canada of the wives, widows, mothers, daughters, and sisters of 
serving soldiers only, excluding those other women who in pertain 
provinces were enfranchised, ftnd the women’s vote thus accorded 
added materially to the completeness orthe governmental success 
in the general election. In 1918 * the logical step was taken of 
a general admission of women at age 21, amendments suggested 
in the Senate raising the age to 30 or imposing aQ*educiational 

^ The action of the British Columbia legislature in 1916 in pWUnngipg for a < 
brief period its existence wds cUticized, and in 1917 a new l^Mature ratified 
its .AcU. Onooni^tutional change cf. McCatUey v; [1920] Ag C. 691. 

• C.-69. By c. 84 nurses ^re given Ihe franchise. ' • • C. 10. 

ises.sa * 
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test being defeated by the GovemmenL the same year Nova 
Seotia, whidh had earlier rejected the proposal, fell into line with 
Ontano and the westemt provinces. In*^ 1919 New Brunswick 
followed suit. ^ 

In South Africa the progress of ^he movement during the war 
was extremely |.marked : in 1912 a Bill to enfranchise women was 
rejected by 70 to 30 votes in the Assembly ; in 1917 a motion to 
the same effect failed by 63 to 28, but in 1918 an amendment to 
the electoral Bill of that year which would have conferred the 
franchise on women was only rejected by 54 to 39, though there 
were various technical grounds which made the amendment 
inexpedient. In 1919 a motion in favour of the grant by 
Mr. Wyndham was passed in the Assembly by 44 votes to 42, 
and on April 20, 1920, a motion to the same effect by Mr. Brown 
was carried by 64 votes to 39, the minority consisting mainly 
of South Airican paiiy and Nationalist supporters of the more 
old-f^shiqned type, who predicted dire evil from the vote or 
asserted that Dutch women did not want it, or, like Mr. Hertzog, 
tliat they could not go to the poll. Action, however, to carry 
put the policy approved by the Assembly could not be taken in 
the session of 1920. 

The distinction of being the first British legislature actually 
to have women as members was attained in the session of 1918 
by Alberta when two women had seats, but the principle of 
admitting women as members even when the suffrage is conceded 
is not universally accepted ; ^ thus efforts to induce the Legislative 
Council of New Zealand to accept the proposal of the eligibility 
of women were resisted by that body, which insisted that any such 
proposal could originate only in the Council itself.® 

*rh^ war was also responsible fqr several curious ^ovations 
bqth as regpu'ds the franchise and the mode of recording votes. 
In the session V)f 1914 the New Zealand Parliament authorized 
the men who were to proceed to England in October to record 
their votes^for the party which they preferred. Government, 
Opposition, and Laboiy', and assigned to the Premier, the leader 
of the Opposition, and two members of thf Labour party, the duty 

^ New South Wales Act No. 50 of 1918 opens the Assembly, not the Council, 
to woipen. * * Act No. *16 of 1919, but see No. 99 of 1914, S. 18. 
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of deciding to which candidates the vote should be assigned. 
In the following yearc elaborate^ but as the event proved^ 
wholly satisfactory provision waslmad^ by the Canadian Parlia- 
ment for that end.^ Of much gredxer importance was the decision 
of the Dominion in the War Times Election Act, 1917, winch only 
passed its third reading in the Commons by. 53 votes to 32, to dis- 
franchise Doukhobors and Mennonites who caipe to Canada on the 
undertaking that they would not be liable to military service, 
and all naturalized voters, natives of enemy countries, who had 
been less than fifteen years in the Dominion. The number thus 
affected was large, for, according to the quinquennial census in 
the three prairie provinces, of the men between 20 jand 34 the 
British and Canadian born numbered only 169,685^ to 111,304 
of other stock, chiefly German and Austrians of Slav race. The 
proposal was strongly criticized by the Liberals, including those 
who favoured conscription, on the ground that the naturalization 
accorded should be respected in any case in which the naturalized 
subject had throughout the war shown himself orierly and 
obedient to authority; the Conservatives, on the other hand, 
maintained that Geimans, at any rate, despite their fiaturalizatioo 
remained subject to German nationality, and should not be 
permitted to endanger the safety of Canada by votes which might 
be dictated, not by consideration of the needs of Canada, but by 
loyalty to another allegiance. Further, the franchise was extended 
to all members of the expeditionary force and to nurses attached 
to the force. Conditions of residence were of course waived in 
these cases, minors were permitted to vote, and persons who had 
not been resident in Canada were authorized to vote, their votes 
being counted according to the place of their enlistment. ^The 
Government Bill had authorized the Goverament to decide how 
the votes were to be counted in such ccftses, but this proposal was 
dropped in view of the tendency to fraud offefed by it. The 
votes had to be cast either for the Government or the Opposition, 
since it was deemed impossible that the electors coyld make any 
intelligent choice among candidates of whom they kngw nothing.* 

> So in Alberta Act iei6p c. 4* 

* In Alberta (1917, o. 12) and Saskatchewan (1917, c. 4) exlira members were 
added to ^e legi^ture to be elected by^soldiers oversdft. In the Tocmer case one 
of the two tiected was a nursA 
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In the Commfnweadth an Act of 1917 mado similar provision for 
voting by members of the foi^ces overseas for ministerial or 
opposition candidates andnt disfranchised* all naturalized British 
subjects bom in an enemy country save those serving in the 
forces overseas, Syrian or Armenian Christians, and certain 
relatives of men serving in the forces. 

The Commonwealth Electoral Act, 1918, confers the franchise 
on every natural born or naturalized British subject who has 
lived for six months continuously in Australia, not under twenty- 
one years of age, but the last qualification is waived in the case 
of any member of the forces, for a period up to three years after 
the war. Jt established also a system of preferential voting for 
the House of Representatives, each voter being required to record 
his preferences in order, and in the following year the same system 
was applied with some modifications to Senate elections. The 
need in their case foi' alteration was obvious ; under the former 
law the {hree places normally vacant every third year were 
filled by the votes of the whole State, each elector having three 
votes, so that minorities were rarely if ever represented at all. 
XJnder the system each voter must indicate his preference for 
one more than double the number of candidates to be elected. 
Provision is made also for the grouping of candidates of the same 
party and for postal voting in lieu of the former system of absent 
voting, which is unworkable when taken in conjunction with the 
preferential system, when an elector is outside his own State. 

On March 11, 1920, the Canadian Government brought forward 
a measure of the highest importance in the shape of an Elections 
Bill to provide a simple and uniform franchise, under which any 
British subject by birth or naturalization, aged at least twenty- 
one, wlio has resided in Canada for a year and in aji electoral 
district for two months preceding the issue of the electoral writ, 
is given the franchise. The only exceptions of importance are 
those accepting the , disqualification for the franchise under 
provincial laws as disqualifying for the federal franchise also, 
save for persons who served in the Dominion forces in the war, 
and providing that a person, whose jnatjonality is British only 
by reason 9 f marri^e ^ or change of allegiance or natmaliza- 
« ‘ A wife becomes British by marriage t6 a British subject. 
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tion ^ of another person, stiall not be qualified to vo|:e, unless bom 
in the North American poittinent br himself qualified for naturaliaia- 
tion and only debarred from the Hght*by being already a British 
subject. The measure adopts the voters’ rolls of the pigovinces 
but gives power to add or ^delete names where necessary, and 
allows advance voting in the case of such persons as railway 
employees. Women as well as men are eligible for election to 
Parliament. Nothing in the measure directly penalizes subjects of 
former enemy countries, but the Naturalization Act, 1920, forbids 
for ten years as a rule the naturalization of former enemy 
subjects and excludes them from the possibility of obtaining the 
franchise for that period. Under the measure women of enemy 
alien nationality by marriage with British subjects* will not be‘ 
able to obtain the franchise for ten years, since until then they 
could not themselves attain naturalization. 

Apart from the increase by four members on redistribution of 
the House of Assembly of the Union of South Africa, one ^hange 
only of importance has taken place in the representation in the 
Dominion Parliaments. The Dominion constitution provides for 
the periodic change of representation in the Hous^) of Commons 
based on the possession of 65 members by Quebec, and in 191*4 • 
an Act was passed adapting the representation in that House to ‘ 
the census of 1911. The number of the House was thus increased 
to 236 while Ontario and the maritime provinces lost eight and ^ 
the western provinces gained 22 members. The constitution, 
however, gave no power to increase the representation of the 
provinces in the Senate, and the unfairness of the distribution 
had been obvious. Political differences, however, rendered action 
difficult. Sir R. Borden’s Government was anxious that the new 
Senators {dlotted to the west should be added forthwith, While 
the Liberal majority in the Senate, feared the loss oHts 

position, desired that the addition should be postponed until the 
next general election, when the new members for the House of 
Commons in the west would be elected. lAie necessity of securing 
an Imperial Act to amend the constitution determined the 
Government to concuj in this view, and the Houses passed an, 

* A child of a person naturalized became under the law up to Ilf 14 natur^ized if 
residing while a minor with Ips parents in Canada. ^ 
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address^ to tfa^ Crown asking for the chalige desired, to wbich 
was given by an Imperial Act on Bfay 19. »Ui|^ it the total number • 
of the* Senate is raised frgm Si to 96 by the grant to each 
the fou^ western provinces of 6unembers, in lieu of the four each 
(three in the case of British Columbia) formerly assigned to thent 
These provinces are also grouped as one unit, beside Ontario, 
Quebec, and the maritime provinces, and in the case of a deadlock 
the Crown is authorized to summon two from each unit to increase 
the number of the Senate, in place of two from each of the older 
three units. Newfoundland if admitted to the Union will also 
have six Senators. At the same time, in deference to the urgent 
request of Prince Edward Island, backed by the maritime pro- 
•vinces, it Was provided that no province should ever have fewer 
representatives in the House of Commons than she has Senators ; 
had the strict rule of population been rigidly adhered to in the 
Canadian Act of 1914 its representation would have been 
diminish^ from four to three. 

Propor{fonal representation made distinct progress in 1918 
when it was adopted in New South Wales,* five and three member 
constituenciest being established. The result at the general 
« election heCi under it was all but a deadlock, only the acceptance 
^ of the Speakership by a Liberal permitting a Labour Government 
to be formed. The repeal of the measure has therefore been 
^ su^ested by the Labour party in the State. In 1918 * the Labour 
legislation in the Transvaal Provincial Council of 1914 was undone, 
proportional representation in municipal elections being revoked, 
and a return made to the method of three-member constituencies. 
Aliens who were enfranchised in 1914 were excluded from the vote. 

The war was responsible for interesting constitutional legisla- 
tion «in*the Union of South Africa.^ Under the constitution of 
1909 a quinquennial cens)^s was requisite of the European male 
adults in the Union with a view to determine whether any increase 
in the number of members of the House of Assembly was neces- 
sary, the number of such members to be allocated to each province, 
end any redistribution of seats in the provinces as an outcome 
; * P<irf.P<^JCd.7S97 5 6anddGco.V.c.45. 

* Act No. 40 of 1918. ^ New Zealand Bill inl91# was dropped, and a motion 
in Sivour of it defeated in 1^20, the Prime Minister energetically denolmcing the 
^ ‘ ’ thrdinancaNo. 11 of 1918. ’ . 
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of tbe isomse. The jeosus should have been ^en in 1916, 
bi^ Hie absence of so many men^ (m service rendered the taking 
of a census ondesirabie. In 191B, hqwever, it was hridto be 
necessary, in view of the improba^ty of an early termination of 
the war, to hold a census, while providing at the same tune for 
the holding of another in 19^1, and allowing for the inclusion in 
the enumeration of the European male adillts absent on service 
at the date of the census.* The enumeration took place on May 5, 
1918, showing a total of about 280,000 in the Union, and 18,478 
on service. In order to permit the numbers of men serving 
overseas to be included when calculating the redelimitation of 
constituencies, it was necessary to effect an amendment in the 
constitution* which excludes from the franchise niembers ofo 
His Majesty’s regular forces on full pay, a provision which of 
course when enacted contemplated only the cases of the Imperial 
garrison in the Union. The South Africans oversea, however, 
were serving as part of the regular British forces undep>fhe Army 
Act, receiving British pay, and accordingly it was decided by the 
Electoral Redelunitation Amendment Act, 1918, to alter the 
constitution for the sole purpose of the redelimitation* to be 
carried on after the census of 1918. * * i 

Under the constitution, while large powers of alteration are 
conceded, it is requisite that in certain cases, including the 
qualification of voters, any change made must be approved by 
a Bill passed by both Houses of Parliament sitting together, the ‘ 
thkd reading of the Bill being agreed to by not less than two- 
thirds of the total number of members of both Houses at such 
a joint sitting. The measure in question was therefore referred 
to such a session, convened by the Governor-General by message 
to both Houses, and presided over by the Speaker of the House 
of Asseml^y. The Bill received on the third reading the necessary 
^proval by 143 votes in favour, there being no opposition. Bblh 
this Bill and the Electoral Census Bill, as containing constitutional 
alterations, were duly reserved as required by the constitution, 
and received the roysd approval by Order in Council on the advice 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

» Act No. 16 of 1018. • » E^w. VII, ‘c. 9, 8..M. 

» Union Part. Pap. V-G. 88 of 1919. ' 
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The question of the constitution ot the Senate was also dis* 
cussed in the Union, but save a pleasure declaring that the tenure 
of the* existing members e^ten^d to October 31, 1920, doubt on 
that pojnt existing under the toms of the constitution, no change 
was made. 

7. TnxES OF Honoub 
« 

The war brought to a definite issue in Canada a tendency which 
had been in operation prior to its outbreak, but which might not 
hav*e resulted in a definite issue save for the circumstances result- 
ing from the war. It is an unquestioned part of the royal pre- 
rogative to confer titles of honour which are valid throughout the 
Empire ; i^ was even contemplated by the framers of the Quebec 
Act of 179P that there should be established a hereditary upper 
house in« Canada. Though that project came to nothing, in the 
obvious absence of the possibility of creating such a class under 
Canadian, conditions, 'the bestowal of knighthoods on men pro- 
minent iij the public life of Canada was not rare. The 
responsibility for selecting those worthy to receive such honours 
rested ultimately with the Imperial Government, but naturally 
it had to i;ely in increasing measure on the recommendation of 
* the Governor-General, and he in his turn was bound in his action 
in this regard to have in mind the views of his Prime Minister.^ 
In 1902 the question of recommendations obtained greater defini- 
tion through the suggestion of Sir Wilfrid Laurier to the Imperial 
Government that titles should be granted in Canada only on the 
ad\dce of the Dominion Government. The attitude adopted by 
Mr. Chamberlain as Secretary of State tor the Colonies was that 
the Canadian Government should have the sole right of deciding 
what persons should be nominated for honours in respect of 
services^of a political or administrative character in Canada, but 
th^ in the case of persons whose claims rested on Imperial or 
municipal servicfes or on charitable, literary, or scientific work, 
the Governor-General ^ould be at liberty to make recommenda- 
tions, subject; to the rule that he should submit, for any observa- 
tions which they mi^ht desire to offer, the names of his nominees 
•to the Dominion Government. The rationale of this decision is 

* Keith, ResjfOMtble Government in the Dominiona, iii. 1299-1815 ; Imperial 
Unity t pp. 54r-82, 74, 75 ; Journal of Comparative Legislation, i. 11-18. 
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clear; as the titles were'* of Imperial validity, th^ final decision 
must rest in the han^s ef the Imperial Government, but it was 
right that that Government showd dafer to the judgemen^l! of the 
Dominion Government on the# question whether political or 
administrative services 'in Cwada were worthy of recognition. ’ 

Under this arrangement comparatively few titular distinctions 
were granted each year in the Dominion, chiefly to ministers of 
the Dominion, Premiers of the provinces, high judicial and civil 
officials, or men distinguished in the commercial, scientific, or 
journalistic life of the Dominion. As early as 1914, however, 
a protest had been made in the House of Commons at Ottawa 
against the practice of conferring titles on Canadians, and proximity 
to the United States had been a factor in producing a dislike of 
titular distinctions, especially as it was always possible in any 
given case to urge that men of greater merits and distinction had 
been passed over. The war, however, was responsible for an 
innovation, the grounds of which have never been sufl^ciently 
disclosed. A baronetcy was bestowed on a Canadian who had 
been under continuous attack in the press as drawing esJfeessive 
profits from the business in which he was engaged,^ and a peerage 
was conferred on the owner of a newspaper published m Montreal.* 
At the same time it was understood that two or three hundred ' 
decorations of various classes of the newly-established Order of 
the British Empire were available for distribution in Canada.^ 
Public feeling in 1917 rose to a height ; the subject was debated 
in provincial legislatures, and at conventions of church organiza- 
tions, grain growers, farmers, and trade unionists, resolutions 
were adopted asking the newly-formed Government at Ottawa to 
refrain from recommending Canadians for titles of honour. 
A special^ attack was made. on hereditary honours as manifestly 
out of harmony with the social, politic^jl, and economic conditions 
of Canadian life. 

The popular outcry found formal expression in the Dominion 
House of Commons on April 8, 1918, when Mr. W. F. Nickle 
introduced a motion against the grant o{ further hereditary titles 

in Canada. The temppr of the House of Commons Jproved to be, 

• . 

* The Round Table, viii. 628-6, 843-6 ; £. Porritk Evoluiwf^ of the Dqjminion 
of Canada, pp. 865-8. * ^ 
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d^siv^y anf()VoutaUe to the practice.' ^,Wiiftidlauriw, 
had accepted with some reluctaote a 6.€.Il^6. on the occa8i<Ht hf 
Queen *Victoria’s jubilee inil897# offered to make a bonfire of his 
order, s^d Invited his fellow mights to take the same course. 
The Government, it turned out, had foreseen the course of events, 
and disarmed criticism by communicating to the House the terms 
of a request wliich had been prepared for transmission to the 
Imperial Govemm^t. This request expressly- recognized the 
right of the Imperial Government to decide what number of titles 
or honours should be allocated to Canada from time to time, but 
it insisted that no honour of titular distinction (save those granted 
for military services during the war, or those ordinarily conferred 
*by the King proprio motu) should be conferred on any British 
subject ordinarily resident in Canada except with the approval of, 
or upon the advice of, the Prime Minister of Canada. It asked 
also that no hereditary title should henceforth be conferred on 
a Britjsh Subject ordinarily resident in Canada, and that steps 
should be tfiken by legislation or otherwise to secure that no title 
of horiour held by a British subject then or thereafter ordinarily 
resident in Canada should be recognized as having hereditary 
■elffect,. ‘ 

The demand of the Dominion as regards the bestowal of 
honours in future has, of course, been accepted by the Imperial 
, Government, and no Canadian appointments have been made to 
the Order of the British Empire. But it has not yet been possible 
to deal ^ with the request that steps should be taken to extinguish 
the operation of hereditary titles already conferred, and the 
position has been rendered decidedly more difficult by the action 
of the Dominion Parliament in 1919, when the controversy of 
1918' wds renewed with fresh vigour,, at a time when it, had been 
hoped that the govemm^tal proposals had removed the issue 
from the sphere «of political controversy. The matter was again 
raised in an able speech by Mr. Nickle, and bis suggestion that no 
more honoum should Ibe bestowed on persons domiciled in or 
living in Can&da was supplemented by Mr. R. L. Richardson’s 
.suggestion that steps should be taken to, ensure the extinction 
of hereditary titles at present in exislence in the Dominioa at 

* A Caiwdfiui Act ootil^ effect the result for CuMula, but not 
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thft dfliath o£ preaeniS bold^s. Sit Thomas Vi^te, on behalf 
ol the Oovennn^t^ explained tlmt the question of maJdug recom* 
mendations for the recognition w wcipk done by civilians 'during^ 
the war in Canada had been uiiper the careful consideration of 
tte Government, and that on January 3 the Prime Mimster had 
telegraphed suggesting that the whole question of civil honours for 
war services and of titles in general should b*e subnlitted to a select 
committee of the House of Commons* The governmental proposal 
of a select committee was carried by only 71 to 64 votes. The report 
of the Committee was adopted on May 14, and was drastic in 
terms ; it was debated with some warmth in the Commons, where 
an effort was made to secure acceptance of the principle of con- 
ferring honours, provided due care were observed ; *''Sir Thomas 
White defended honours, but admitted ‘ that in all the British- 
speaking countries the bestowal has been on altogether too 
generous a scale, and has not proceeded upon the prinpiple that 
it should have proceeded’. The attempt to change* the Com- 
mittee’s report failed by 43 votes to 96, and the House pf Commons 
accordingly adopted an address to the Crown, going considerably 
beyond the limits of the Order in Council of 1918^ The address 
asks that the King may be pleased ^ to refrain hereafter froin* 
conferring any title of honour or titular distinction upon any of* 
your subjects domiciled or ordinarily resident in Canada, save 
such appellations as are of a professional or vocational character, 
or which appertain to an oflBce ’, and ‘ to provide that appropriate* 
action be taken by legislation or otherwise to ensure the extinc- 
tion of a hereditary title of honour or titular distinction, and of 
a dignity or title as a Peer of the Realm on the death of a person 
domiciled or ordinarily resident in Canada at present in enjoy- , 
ment of a hereditary title , of honour, or titular distinttimi, or 
dignity or title as a Peer of the Rea|p, and that thereafter no 
such title of honour, titular distinction, or dignity or4;itle as 
a Peer of the Realm shall be accepted, enjoyed or used by any 
person or be recognized.’ The Conunittee also rej^orted against 
the acceptance or use in Canada of foreign titled, but it recog- 
nized as legitimate the award of military br navaf decorations^ 
sudiiae the Victoria Cross, for exceptional valour *and devotion 
to duty, and it approved the continued ufe of the* styles ‘•Right 
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Honourable’ ^and ^Honourable’, proj^r to m^nbers of the. 
Imperial Privy Council and to jpiembers ft the Dominion and 
, provinaal executives. , 

Very^ real difficulties undouDtedly exist as to the mode of 
terminating the hereditary character of peerages already existing 
on the ground that their holders are or may become ordinarily 
resident in the ^Dominion. Responsibility for the impasse, how- 
ever, cannot be borrie wholly by the British Government, though 
the decision to confer hereditary honours was an unwise one. It 
is not asserted that the action taken was adopted without the 
assent of the Dominion Prime Minister, and the episode has 
brought into prominence the grave objections which have existed 
to the procedure hitherto adopted. Under the milder proposals 
of 1918 the responsibility for any title of honour bestowed on 
a Canadian would rest with the Dominion Government, which 
therefore, could be challenged in the House of Commons for its 
action,^and*‘must be prepared to justify it. In the past it has been 
possible for^nisters to declare that the matter is one which does 
not reSt on their responsibility, and to shelter themselves behind 
the royal prer 4 )gative. 

• * In the o^her Dominions the question has not assumed the acute 
'form in which it has appeared in Canada.^ The conferring of 
a peerage in 1918 on Sir John Forrest, distinguished for services 
^ as Premier of Western Australia and as a minister of the Commom 
wealth, was disapproved by Labour, but the issue was not pressed, 
as it was recognized that the peerage would lapse on the death of 
the holder— then imminent — without an heir. Labour ministries 
have taken the view that they cannot recommend for titles of 
honour of any kind, but they have not hitherto pressed their 
objedtiohs to the extent of demands that no honours should be 
granted, and^ while the fjaboui organizations throughout the 
Commonwealth disapprove the grant of honours, other parties 
see no objection to the ^ant of such honours as are not here^tary, 
there being more or less general agreement on the point that it is 

. ‘ The protests of the Confjprence of State Premiers in June 1918 dealt with 
ihe lade of oonG^lltationof the Governments on British Empire awards, the view 
Y>eiiig taken thaS the mattejr was federal ; cf. Keith, Aesponsible Government in the 
JUrmtia^fms, ii. 80^.*^ The Li^ur Government of New South Wales disapproved of 
the grant of ariy hereditary title ( AprO 28,^ 1920). ^ 
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aa'erroc to sedc to^ cr4ite hereditary dignities^ democratic 
societies. The injury ^dobe to the pcditical {sestige of Sir Joseph 
Ward by his acceptanoe of a bar^etcjiin 1911 has been a warning 
to statesmen in New Zealand of* the dangers of violatii^ public 
sentiment on this score; and, the Union of South Africa alone has 
shown little or no feeling on the subject of the practice of bestow- 
ing baronetcies on its leading men, a fact lEully explained by the 
social conditions of that territory. The Nationalists, indeed, 
disapprove wholeheartedly of such honours, but on republican 
rather than on democratic grounds. 

There is, however, little doubt that the tendency of Dominion 
sentiment is more and more definitely against titter of honour,* 
and the feeling has been strengthened by the somewhat lavislf 
distribution of decorations of the Order of the British Empire, 
accompanied as it has been by grave errors both of selection and 
omission. 

8, Appeals to the Privy Council 

Fresh importance has been attached by the development of 
the status of the Dominions to the question of t^e retention of 
the right to appeal from Dominion courts to the Judicictl Committee* 
of the Privy Council. That body itself has shown no anxiety to* 
extend its jurisdiction; it has on the contrary affirmed the 
principle that only on cases of the highest importance will it 
hear appeals from the Union of South Africa,^ so that for practical* 
purposes the appeal from the Union is a matter of mere theoretic 
interest. It has similarly declined to exercise its technically valid 
right to hear criminal appeals from Canada, even in so interesting 
a case as that of the Winnipeg rioters whose condemnation raised 
bitter political feeling in the Dominion.^ It has also shonm^eat 
reluctance to grant leave to appeal in any Australian case not of 
the first importance. It may, therefore, be hejd that tli^ jfiris- 
diction, though still in active exercise and though still of the 
highest importance as regards cases on thb Canadian constitution, 
is in process of obsolescence, and that the way is* paved for its 
extinction unless steps are taken to reVise the bask on which it 

' 1FJki<toXeerv.ilfayorandfCoilf9ei^*o/Z>tif&an,(10fiO)86T^TR.7a4; contrast 
MofthaWB Townthip Syndicate v. Jolymne^rg Investment Co.p [laao] C. 421. 

* RubhU V. B,, The Times, June 22, 1920 (Appellate Court of Manitoba). 
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refits. The feftliog in Canada in favouV of ^the retention of tte 
appeal is growing weaker, as is mnced*by, the proposal in 19!i0 
, of the Ontario Government J;o secure the abolition of appeals from 
the counts of that province to the Judicial Committee. The 
proposal was ultimately dropped, ^d it is plain that it was 
ultra vires the provincial legislature, as the right of the Committee 
to grant leave to appem rests on the Imperial Act of 1844, so that 
while the legislation of Ontario might successfully bar the pre* 
rogative right to grant leave, it could not invalidate the statutory 
ri^t or the Order in Council as to appeals from Ontario made 
under the Act.^ 

Mr. Chamberlain in 1900 was responsible for an effort, then 
Vithout result, owing largely to hostility in the United Kingdom 
and the colonies alike to any change, to secure the merger of the 
House of Lords in its judicial capacity with the Judicial Com- 
mittee of^the Privy Council in a single appellate court of the 
highest standing for the whole Empire.* The suggestion was taken 
up again l»r the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth at the 
Imper^ War Conference of 1918, when he urged that the common 
share of the people of the Dominions in the war entitled them to 
'expect to sWe a common final appellate court. It should, he 
urged, be constituted of the Lord Chancellor of the United King- 
dom ; persons who had held certain high judicial offices ; and 
.other persons specially selected from the United Kingdom, India, 
the Dominions and the colonies to serve as members. The tenure 
of office of all the members should be during good behaviour, and 
their salaries should be equal, and should be defrayed from the ‘ 
Imperial Exchequer. Appointments of Dominion judges should 
be made in consultation with the Do mini on Govermnents, but 
thercfshduld be no formal rules as to the representation of Pominion 
judges on the tribunal ; l^he adoption of the principle that the 
fittest man to fill each vacancy should be appointed, it being 
understood that familiarity with the subjects likely to come before 
the tribunal yas an element of fitness, should be relied upon to 
secure for the‘Dominion$, not formally bift practicaUy, the same 
/Icgreo of repWentarion on the supreme trjbimal as that enjoyed 
1^ Scotland o^ Irelan^ 

* Keith, Journal of Sodety of ComparaHoe itegUlation, xvi. 218. 

* Keith, Imperial Unity, pp. 879-811 
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The essence of the nen^ scheme was the substitution of effective 
and continuous service by Dom|mon judges on the final tribunal 
of appeal on the same^footing as^he qther members of the' court, 
in lieu of the present system un^er which Dominion ap^ls are 
dealt with by a court of inferior status to the House ^ Lords, 
and one on which, though the presence of Dominion judges is 
possible, they sit only for the hearing of a few ca^s, chiefly those 
from their own Dominions, and receive no remuneration for their 
work. The suggestion, however, received little support at* the 
Conference ; the Lord Chancellor saw many practical difficulties 
in the way of success ; Sir Robert Borden hinted that Canada 
would like to see a reduction of appellate courts, and the repre- 
sentatives of South Africa, India, and Newfoundlandi\^ere unable 
to commit themselves to approval of the creation of one final 
court of appeal.^ Finally, a compromise resolution was arrived 
at, which commended to the prompt consideration of thct Imperial 
Government the question of the replacement of the existing dual 
system of appeal by the creation of a single Impeqal Court of 
Appeal, and invited the Lord Chancellor to prepare and cffculate 
to the Dominions and India a memorandum of^ny proposals 
which the Imperial Government felt able to support. It was,* 
however, clear from the trend of the discussion as from the’ 
absence of further developments in the United Kingdom or the 
Dominions that, though the question was left over for further^ 
consideration at the next Imperial Conference, there was little 
prospect of any serious progress in this regard. It is of special 
importance that Sir Robert Borden suggested that Canada should 
undertake the decision of all her constitutional questions, and 
that even Mr. Hughes was prepared seriously to consider the , 
final abolition of the appeal. Such a step would, of course, 
harmoni^ well with the independent status now attained by^the 
Dominions, but Mr. Hughes’s proposal is obviously* equally c^m^ 
patible with that status, and a Court of Appeal of the type in- 
dicated by him would serve as a very real'link of unity within the 

Empire, while the practical difficulties caused by*&stance could 

• * • 

* Pari Pap, Cd. 9177, 184-58, 202-8, 210, 211. 248, 244.* A recent case of 
divergence Mween the Lords and the Committee is^totuftm 9<nnt Stock Bank v. 
MacmUkmt [1918] A.C. 777^ as agaiifst Colonial Bank of Austrdlia v. Marshall 
[1906] AX. 859. 



be mitigated by the dispatch of panels ti ^ 

hear appeals from time to time m the Donumons* 

Thi ai^uments against Jhe p^rpetuatioq of tiie rig^t of imppesi 
to the Privy Council may be pujt succinctly * as the inferiority of 
status iJyhich it implies ; the sugg^tiom that Oomimon judges 
are deficient in character or judicial capacity ; and from time to 
time the failurd of thk Court effectively to deal with legislation 
passed in the Dominions to meet commercial or other conditions 
of a^peculiar character ; decisions of the Court on native lands in 
New Zealand, on the power of the Commonwealth to create Royal 
Commissions, and on the respective authority of the provinces 
'and the Domim'on in Canada in respect to companies, have 
Vjlicited criticisms in the Dominions which, if by no means wholly 
justified, have had some foundation in truth. On the other 
hand some of the arguments adduced in favour of the continuance 
of the appeal are hardly of serious weight ; the impression that 
there is something of special value in the idea of a suppliant 
having the pght to ask the King to do him justice, which has been 
refused in the Courts of the Dominion, has really very little 
applicability tp * procedure which enables wealthy corporations 
•-to inflict grave difficulties on poorer litigants, and which is prac- 
' tically not effectively available to a poor litigant. Nor is there 
much more force in the argument that the Judicial Committee 
tends to secure a uniformity of law, for so many inroads have 
been made in the Dominions into the common law that this 
function is of no great importance, and in Quebec and the Union 
of South Africa English law is not the common law. There is 
greater validity in the contention that the Court serves to main* 

, tain the true doctrine of the royal prerogative, a subject especially 
difficult *'for Dominion Courts to deal with, and that its over- 

f 

ruling authority preserve the supremacy of Imperial over 
Dominion le^slation, where the two conflict. But the fact that 
the Commonwealth High Court not unsuccessfully interprets the 
Conunonwealth constitution indicates that there are few ques- 
tions with which the local cc^irts cannot effectively deal, and that 
jthere is no sufficient ^und to justify the retention of the present 
system of appeals. 

» Mtautoba*^ Free Press, September 24, ‘ 1219 ; 9f. W. E. Ran^, Canadim 
NaHonaltty, pp. 5, 0 ; Keith, Journal of Comparatiti/f Legislation, ii. 881, 882. 
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THE FEDERAL 'CONSTITUTIONS UNDER WAR 
CONDITIONS 

1, The Dominion and the Provinces. 

The French language in Ontario — Agitation in Quebec — Decision o% the 
Privy Council — Dissatisfaction of Quebec — Divorce legislation — Disallowance 
of PiDvincial legislation — Unconstitutionality of initiative and referendum in 
the Provinces — Dominion war measures regarding Provincial and municipal 
finance. 

2. The Commonwealth and the States. 

The proposed referenda of 191.5 — Abandonment of the referenda — War 
powers of the Commonwealth Parliament — The referenda of 1919 — jGrievances 
of the States. 

1. The Dominion and the Provinces 

The outstanding effect of the war on federal government in 
the Dominion was the recrudescence in an exaggerated ffltm of 
the latent opposition between the French-speakjng people of 
Quebec and the English-speaking people who constitute a con- 
siderable minority in that province, and an undisputed and often 
overwhelming majority in the other provinces of the Do mini on. 
The divergence ‘of view which made the English element of the 
population enthusiastic fora war which was a matter of indifference 
or positive dislike to a considerable proportion of the Fr^ch 
population was inevitable. The average countryman of Quebec 
knew absolutely nothing of foreign politics ; he had no feeling 
against Germany, and emigrant priests had convinced him that 
France was atheistic, and opposed to the just rights of the Papacy. 
Unfortunalely, too, there was already in existence, when war 
broke out, hostility against the Government and ppople of Qntano, 
for what was asserted to be a deliberate effort to overthrow the 
position of the French language in that province.* 

The British North America Act, 1867,* gave ofiScial equality 
to both the French and the English langdageis in Qudbec and the ^ 

* CK M. Wrong in The New Era in Canada, pp. 229^0. 

* 80 ft 81 Viet. c. 8, 8. 188. This was applied to nianitoba VyHhe Canadian 

Act, 88 Viet. c. 8, s. 28. * 

un.si 
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business of tbs federal Parliament an^ the, federal courts. Hus 
egress declaration left it to be^inferreH that English alone was 
to .be the official language^of the other provinces, until in 1870, 
when the new province of Manitoba was created out of lands 
formerly under the Hudson Bay Compariy, both languages there 
were accorded , equal .rights, a fact due to the existence in the 
territory of a population largely French-speaking ; but in 1890 
the legislature of Manitoba, in which the English-speaking popula- 
tion had outgrown the French, repealed the privileges granted to 
French. It was natural, however, for the people of Quebec to 
overlook the fact that French had no claim to official recognition 
^outside Quebec and in federal business, and to feel that any 
neglect of the French language was contrary to the spirit of the 
federation, though it cannot be admitted that there was any just 
ground for the contention. 

The British North America Act,^ however, did contain a pro- 
vision* as to education which gave denominations certain rights. 
It coqferred on the legislatures of the provinces the sole right of 
legislation on this topic, but it enacted that ‘ nothing in any such 
law shall prejudicially affect any right or privilege with respect 
to denominational schools which any class of persons have by 
law in the province at the Union The words of the enactment 
were wide and vague, and it is easy to see how very different 
interpretations might honestly be put upon them. Such school 
privileges appertaining to denominations existed in Ontario at 
the time of Union, An Act ^ passed before the Union had pro- 
vided that any number of people, not less than five, being Roman 
Catholics, might convene a public meeting of persons who desired 
to e^stablish a separate school for Roman Catholic children, and 
that trustees might be elected to manage such schpols. The 
Aet gave to these trustees the status of bodies corporate, and 
authonzed theifi to impose rates on, and collect subscriptions 
from, persons sending, their children to the schools or willing to 
contribute tc their maintenance, and gave them the same powers 
with regard^ to thesq separate schools as were possessed under the 
Conunon Schools Act of 1859 of Canadfi by the trustees of common 
schools. Tbiefie powers included the right to acquire school dtes 

^8.98. »2dVict.c.5. 
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mi premises, to deteimine the kind and description of sdiools to 
be ekablished, the t^cliers to>be employed and tiie tesms of 
their employment; buir an obligation was imposed on the trustees 
to see that the text-books should be a uniform series of authorized 
text-books, and that all schools under their charge were con- 
ducted according to the regulations authorized l^y the Grovem- 
ment from time to time. ^ 

The boundary between Ontario and Quebec is artificial, and 
French are naturally to be found there, especially in the counties 
of Prescott and Russell, bordered by the Ottawa river, which 
forms the boimdary, but also in the west at Sandwich. For 
twenty years after federation no attempt was made ^o press the, 
learning of English in those areas where the French predominated, 
and where separate schools accordingly flourished. But the Orange 
influence is strong in Ontario, and apart from this, the English- 
speaking Roman Catholics of the province* were anxioufe that in 
Ontario they, and not French-speaking Catholics, should Control 
the counsels of the Church. By 1885, therefore, the fioveijunent 
were induced to act, and the rule was laid down that in all schools 
in the French and German districts the pupils shotild be taught ^ 
to read English, and in 1890 efforts were made to train bilingual 
teachers to facilitate the process; but the movement was not 
particularly successful, for the salaries paid were absurdly low, 
and the demand for bilingual persons in other occupations con- ' 
siderable. The controversy continued its process, but in 1906 the 
fall of the Liberals from power brought into office a Conservative 
Government, which dealt more effectively with the issue. A Com- 
mission was appointed to investigate the question, and the report 
showed that in many schools there was no effective teajhiqg of 
English, that the education given was ineffective and the attend- 
ance bad* The result was the issue in d^une 191S by the Ontario 
department of education of an Instruction No. 17 effecting 
radical changes in the position, though in a reissue of August 17, 
1913, some modifications in detail were made. Th^ effect of the 
new rules was that English must be taught to every pupil as soon 
as he entered the school, {tnd that, while French nmght be used 
as aihedium of instruction for the Form I peiiod of a cMd’s school 
life, after that English must be the medium, though the Inspector 
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of any school was authorized to penmt the contmued use of 
French for this purpose, where the chifdran did no); understand 
English. At the same time it Was made dear that the teadiihg 
of Fren^, as distinguished from its use as a medium of study, 
was normally, to be restricted to an hour a day unless the Inspector 
ordered otherwise, and it was alleged that the Instruction meant 
that French could 9 nly be taught in schools where it had been 
taught before the issue of the Instruction, and that, if new schools 
were opened, French could not be made a subject of instruction. 
This interpretation, however, was denied by the department, 

• which pointed out that imder other regulations the teaching of 
.French or German was permitted in schools, old or new, if the 
Inspector recommended it and the department approved. But 
obviously the position of the French language was seriously 
affected, and Quebec was much moved. It had already been 
divided Seriously in sintiment from the rest of the Dominion by 
the determination of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, as a result of the Defence 
Confei^nce ^>f 1909, to establish a Canadian Navy, and at the 
general election of 1911 the leaders of Quebec Nationalism opposed 
him bitterly. '^When in 1913 Sir R. Borden adopted instead the 

. policy of contribution of 35,000,000 dollars to the British Navy 
in order to permit of an immediate increase in the number of its 
capital ships. Sir Wilfrid Laurier opposed the suggestion, and 

* through his influence the Senate, which stiU contained a Liberal 
majority, rejected the proposal, a fact which stimulated bitter- 
ness in Ontario, which showed itself in renewed insistence on the 
Government carrying out its policy as to education. The issues 
of defence and education were of course vitaUy distinct ; the 

' forn^er yras federal, the latter provincial, but logical considera- 
tions were of no import in such a case. r 

•The outbreak of war gave additional fuel to the strife ; 
Mr. Bomassa claimed that ^ebec had no interest in the stru^le, 
the Empire should look after its own affairs, British navalism was 
as bad as Geiq;nan militarism, British domination as objectionable 
as German, pnd Britain^tyrannized over the Boers, the Irish and 
'the French ^nadians whose language yrasi denied its just lif^tB. 
The divergence between French wd English speakers increased 
even among Roman Catholics ; in 1915 et final step was taken in 

• ft a . 
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^ gradual process, wkich had substituted French-speaking 
teachers for English in the Ronau|n Catholic University of Ottawa, 
through the dismissal of all Englislyspeaking professors*, thus 
forcing EngUsh-speaking student to seek elsewhere the second&ry 
and university training which they had hitherto gladl/ sought 
there. The split spread to the west ; in Manitoba in 1916 the 
newly elected Liberal Government made the teadhing of English 
compulsory in the schools, and on the death 6f the Archbishop of 
Winnipeg, Mgr. Langevin, the see was divided between a French- 
speaking and an English-speaking bishop. It was at Ottawa, 
however, that feeling ran highest, a fact easily explained by the 
special circmnstances of the city. The presence there of the 
Federal Grovemment and the use of French on an equality with* 
English in official business, and the proximity of Quebec, which 
meant that many workers in Ottawa lived over the border, where 
their children were educated in schools where French, was the 
only language in use, made the claim of the Grovemment to jestrict 
French teaching seem not merely harsh, but a defiance of the 
constitution. The Board of Trustees of the Roman Cfttholic 
Separate Schools, .therefore, determined to defy the instruction of 
1912 ; it declined to permit inspection by any but its own ' 
inspectors ; it got rid of its costly lay staff in favour of the cheaper 
services of members of religious orders, some of whom did not 
possess the qua&fications necessary under Ontario regulations for 
school teachers, and it sought to borrow money to open new 
sdiools in which French would be taught and used in defiance of 
the Instruction. In this policy, however, it had not merely the 
Government to fear, but the English members of the Board, who 
objected, though themselves Roman Catholics, to measures which, 
they contended, had nothing to do with their faith but cohcemed 
the domination of the French members of the Board only. On 
April 29, 1914, these members of the Board obtained from (he 
Supreme Court of Ontario an injunction forbidding the Board to 
pay or employ teachers not legally qualified* and to borrow money, 
so long as the provincial regulations were not obeyed. The Board 
replied by an act of c^efiance ; it dismissed its staff, closed its ^ 
schoqis, and left seven o\ eight thousand* childoen in Ottawa 
without instruction. TJie caserin the CouAs proceeded to* final 
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judgonenV which, delivered on September 11 , 1914 , ordered tiie 
Bo^ to reo^n the schools ai^d to etnploy only dtdy qualified 
teachers, and on July 1 ^ 1915 , the Apj^llate Division of tile 
Silpreme Court affirmed this judgement. 

In t^e meantime the Legislature had been moved to further 
action to meet the issue. It enacted in 1915 an Act which ex- 
pressly providfed that the Instructions of the department were 
binding on the Bosfrd, and which proceeded to the strong step of 
authorizing the provincial government to withdraw for such time 
as it thought fit the rights of the Board and to confer them upon 
a Commission nominated by the Government. Accordingly, three 
Commissioners were appointed on August 4, 1915, who proceeded 
to carry oql the schools, removing those teachers who were not 
duly qualified to teach. On the Misses Deloges thus being required 
to desist from teaching, their pupils withdrew with them, and 
angry mobs’ of women sought to prevent children attending 
schoo^ where teachers named by the Commission were employed. ' 
The Legislature of Quebec, quite unconstitutionally, decided that 
it wa6 interested in the contest, and authorized municipalities to 
make grants put of the parish taxes for the purpose §f supporting 
Ikhe agitation against Ontario. The St. Jean Baptiste Society, the 
national organization of French Canadians, took up the struggle ; 
efforts were made to have the Act disallowed by the Dominion 
Government, but the request was refused on the sound ground 
that the measure was clearly within the powers of the province 
to enact. The matter was carried into federal politics, though 
plainly the question lay without the sphere of the Federal Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Lapointe, a Liberal member for Quebec, moved, and 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier seconded, a motion ‘ that this house, especially 
at this^time of universal sacrifice and anxiety, when jdl energies 
should be concentrated ^n the winning of the war, would, while 
fully necognusing the principle of provincial rights and the necessity 
of every child being given a thorough English education, respect- 
fully suggest to the Legislative Assembly the wisdom of making 
it clear that**the privilege of the children of French parentage of 
being taught in their ^mother tongue bp not interfered witii’. 
The constitutionality of the l^slatidn of the province wits not 
^ MackeU v. Ottawa Separate School Boards 82 Ont. L.R. 245. 
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serio^y ducted in theidebate, and the Prime Minister rested 
his opposHita to the suggestion on that ground,* while neither 
approving or disappAving the 'substance of the resolution, in 
the ultimate issue it was defeated by l07 to 60 votes ; their dis- * 
tribution is interesting: a suggestion that Sir Wilfricb Laurier 
would resign his leadership *of the Liberal Party, if the Ontai^o 
Liberals voted against the motion, kept all but one loyal to their 
leader ; but the Liberals from Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta 
voted solidly against it, and an intimation by the Prime Minister 
that he would advise a dissolution, if the French members of his 
Cabinet voted for it, prevented a split in the governmental party. 

The constitutioncil rights of the case were eventually, on* 
November 2, 1916, decided by the Judicial Comu^ttee of tha 
Privy Council,^ in a manner satisfactory to Ontano, if rather 
disconcerting in detail. They analysed the legislation affecting 
the issue, and laid it down that the trustees were bound to carry 
out any regulations affecting their schools dealing* with the 
language of instruction, unless it interfered with a right or privilege 
accorded by the Act of 1867, that is a right or privifege at;tach^ 
to denominational teaching, and that the question of language 
was not such a right or privilege. But at the same^time they h^ 
that the Act authorizing the substitution of a Commission for the, 
Board of Trustees was not within the powers of the local legis- 
lature, on the ^ound that it did affect prejudicially the privil^e 
enjoyed by any five or more Roman Catholics who desired tcf 
have separate schools and to elect managers for them. The result, 
therefore, was that the Board of Trustees alone was entitled to 
manage the schools, but that it must comply with the regulations 
of the Government, including those affecting the teaching of 
languages and the employment of qualified teachers. The^Com^ 
mission it once handed over the control of the schools, and there 
the litigation might have ended with*profit to^ all* parties. •Un- 
fortunately, the Board decided to carry it further ; the Commission 
had raised during its management of the*schools a rate of 84,000 
dollars, and obtained from the Quebec Bank 97,060 dollars, and 
from tile Bank of Ottawa 71,000 dollars more. • The Board, 

^^OtUaoa Separate Schools Trustees v. MackeU, [19ff] A.C. 02 ; Ottama Separate 
Schools Trustees v. Ottaaoa Corporation, [1917] A.C. 76. 
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thereupon, sued the Quebec Bank ^ foi^ the ^fiOO didlais which 
had been expended from the funds standhig to the Board’s acoomit 
in the bank, the Bank of Ottawa for 37,000 dollars which had been 
traiQsferred to it from the funds obtained from the Quebec Bank 
and hel^by it as a sinking fund 'to meet certain debentures issued 
by the Board, and the Commissioners for the sum raised by the 
rate. The wholg proceeding was obviously vindictive ; the monies 
had been admittedly expended on education of Roman Catholic 
children in accordance with the law, and that either the banks 
or the Commissioners individually should be made liable would 
have been extremely unjust. The Supreme Court, however, felt 
itself bound to allow the claims, but subject to the deduction in 
the case of^the Conunissioners of such sums as they could show 
to have beefa properly expended on the conduct of the schools. 
The legislature, however, had intervened before the actions were 
tried by an Act which expressly provided that the pajnnents 
made by the Conunis^oners were to be deemed for all purposes 
to have? been made by them at the request of the Board, and that 
they vjjRre ehtitled to be indenmified by the Board in respect of 
them, while the liability of the Board to the Bank of Ottawa 
for the loan dl 71,000 dollars was expressly afiirmed. The Act 
was given fuller effect by the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court and by the Judicial Committee, which agreed that it was 
valid, and that it did not in any way prejudicially affect rights of 
denominations in Quebec. 

The decisions of the Judicial Committee at the same time 
made the position perfectly clear regarding the duties of the 
Board. They pointed out in their judgement of November 2, 
1916, that not only was the Board subject to legal process if it 
* declined ^to carry out its obligations, but that their decisions in 
no way affected the principle of compulsory free primary education 
enact^ in the Schools Act^of 1859. If, therefore, the Board failed 
to carry out the ’duties imposed upon it in connexion with the 
privil^s granted to Roman Catholics, the result would be that 
the children \ipuld be compelled to attend the common schools, 
and thus be deprived of the privileges regarding religious educatkm 
desired for them. 

^^OttawaJSfiparaie ScLoola TrusUes v, Que&ec Bamkt [1920] A.C. 280. 
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1^6 p]X)iumiusei]^^ o^the Privy Council undoubtedly effected 
a ebapMcatl^n in the issue, and the leaders of the<!atholic bier- 
archy with much wisdom did their best to calm ruffled feelings 
and secure the carrying out of the ruleS laid down by the Govem- 
ment. But the resentment of Quebec was profound, aiyd, when 
the angry feelings were about to subside, the issue bd;ween the 
province and the rest of the Dominion was revived^by the decision 
of the Dominion Government to pass a measure for compulsory 
service, to which French Canada was bitterly opposed. The 
opposition of Quebec was as bitterly resented in the English- 
speaking provinces, and the conflict of feeling led to a suggestion 
in the Quebec legislature of the adoption of a motion that ‘ this 
house is of opinion that the province of Quebec would be disposed^ 
to accept a rupture of the federation pact of 1867 if in the opinion 
of the other provinces it is believed that the said province is 
obstructive to the union, progress, and development of Canada 
More hotheaded partisans suggested absurd ideals oJE an inde- 
pendent French Quebec, possibly on a Republican basis, possibly 
under the British Crown, but wholly free from connexion wiih 
the rest of the Dominion. Nothing serious came of the proposal, 
which was set down for discussion on January lfiP-28, 1918, for , 
the Premier, Sir Lomer Gouin, treated the topic with good sense 
and judgement, and his influence also was effective, after the 
deplorable riothig in Quebec against the enforcement of the 
military service levy in April, in securing the acquiescence of. 
Quebec in the necessity of obeying the levy. Yet the bitterness 
of feeling regarding the position of the French language has by 
no means diminished in intensity if its demonstrations have been 
modified in form. M, Rodophe Lemieux, who won considerable 
distinction in Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Government, has presse(l the 
topic as ofie on which the influence of other parts of the Empire 
mif^t justly be brought to bear on the public feeling of C^ada,^ 
and strong arguments have been adduced in favour either of intro- 
ducing French as a normal subject of teisching in all provincial 

' Cf. Mr. N. A. Belcourt in Canadian Senate DebateSf April 7flL920. An effort 
was made in April 1018 in the Senate to amend the raikvay Bill tp compel train- 
men on local trains in Quebec to speak both languages. In lOlj Saskatc h ewan , 
adopts legislation similar to that of Ontario regardisg the use and teaching of 
Frendi. • - . 
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flchods, or at least of improving the teaching of French vhere it 
already is tadght, and extending its use wltore ther/is any doaiae 
to ledm it. It must not, however, be for^tten that hr pacts of 
the west of the country il is not French but German os; a Slav 
speech Vhich commands many speakers, and that, if the Engjish - 
speaking 'provinces do not encour^e the learning of French, 
Quebec c^ahdy does not encourage the learning of English. 

A further sign* of the diminis hed influence of Quebec on 
Dominion politics during the war is seen in the attitude adopted 
by the Federal Government towards divorce. The constitution 
of the Dominion accords to the Dominion Parliament legislative 
authority in matters of divorce, but it did not interfere with 
powers al^dy vested in the courts of the provinces to grant 
divorce, such powers existed in the case of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and British Columbia, but it was generally held that 
none of the other pr 9 vincial courts had power to grant divorces. 
It was obviously the duty of the Dominion to provide courts 
which cotdd dissolve marriages in other provinces, but the 
Dominion would not confer this jurisdiction on any provincial 
court. The r^eason was simple ; Quebec was determined to object 
\o any divbrce legislation of this kind, and no administration was 
prepared to face the hostility of that province. The result was 
that, as divorces could not absolutely be denied, divorce by 
Parliamentary enactment became usual, and the* duty of invest!* 
gating such applications was ascribed to the Senate, a body with 
no, special qualifications, it need hardly be said, for so difiQcult 
a task. The House of Commons, however, did not abandon the 
right of examining the decisions of the Senate, though it exercised 
it but rarely. 

The first breach in the system arose from the discovery, which 
was confirmed by decisions of the Judicial Committee o1 the Privy 
Cdunqjll,* thlit ij; the wes^lem provinces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta, the courts had the right to grant divorces, thou^ it 
had not been realized'that legislation prior to confederation bad 
endowed thor courts with jurisdiction in divorce. The ground 
Ua the misunderstafidiiflg was simple enou^ ; the powers granted 

* See CanadUm Law*(Fimes, xxxvii. 687-70S ; xl. 887-18 ; Boonf vf Board, 
A.C. «slt ; Walker v. Walker, ibid: 947. 
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to tite coiUte were in general terms conferring on them jurisdic- 
tion podsesi^ by En^lislf courts at the time when*the provincial 
courts came into being, and the general impression was that the 
jurisdiction created in England^ by the Imperial Act of 1867 ' 
regarding divorce was ‘of so special a character that it^'did not 
pass under a general grant of authority, a doctrine now finally 
dispelled. Thus an incurable breach had been* created in the 
divorce jurisdiction of the Dominion Parliament, and the absurdity 
of continuing to deny Ontario a divorce court was made manifest. 
But these considerations could hardly have prevailed, had Quebec 
possessed her old authority in the Dominion, and it wUs the com- 
parative eclipse of her dominion in Parliament that permitted' 
the Government to approve the principle that Parli^ent should 
establish a regular system of divorce throughout Canada. 

It was Quebec also which brought into prominence \he vexed 
question of the disallowance of provinci^ legislation^ on the 
authority of the Dominion Government. The constitution^accords 
the right without qualification to the Dominion, and*in the early 
days of the federation it was exercised without hesitatioif in any 
case where the Dominion Government were dissa^sfied with the 
provincial action. But this state of affairs gradually died ou1;,t 
and under Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s last administration the rule was 
in effect laid down that disallowance would not be used save on 
the ground that the measure impugned was unconstitutional, and 
that the provinces must be the judges of what measures within* 
the limit of their legal authority they would enact. The do<$trine 
thus enunciated was not, however, accepted in its entirety by 
Mr. Doherty, Minister of Justice in the Conservative administra- 
tion, and in 1912 he asserted the right of the Dominion to intervene^ 
‘ for the purpose of preventing, not inconsistently with the public 
interest, irreparable injustice or undue interference with private 
rights or property through the operation of l(jcal*statutes tntra 
vires of the legislatures The adoption of this position entailed 
obvious difficulties, such as the appeal from Quebec for the dis- 
allowance of the Ontario Act of 1915 regarding tfie supersession 
of the Board of Trustees of the Roman Catliolic schools there, and 

^ Keith, Responsible Owemment in the DomiiilonSt ii.*'3p5-49 ; Imperial 
Unity, pp. 482-6. * • 
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«B «ie ground or other the prind^de, though ttcmpBm’itfMtm 
rdterated by its author, remain^ a brikmfuimm until Ma^ 0^ 
1918, 'when the Dominion Government ^rmaHy disallow^ aa 
Adt of the legislature of Britisl) Columbia on the ground that it 
was an invasion of valuable propriets^ rights.^ It must, howevhr, 
be added ‘that in this instance the Dominion had more than 
a merely general conctm. The statute was held to derogate from 
an arrangement with regard to the lands in the railway belt of 
British Columbia into which the Dominion along with the pro- 
vincial government had entered in 1883 with the Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo Railway Company, so that acquiescence by the Dominion 
in the legislation might have been held to involve it in the same 
condemnation for repudiating an agreement as the provindal 
government and legislature. 

The revival of the control of the Dominion over provincial 
legislation is haturally not acceptable to the provinces, which on 
the other hand have been accorded by decisions of the Judicial 
Committee 'pn the complex and confused topic of company law 
a widet sphere of power than the Dominion had contended for, 
and had generally been deemed to appertain to the provinces.* 
[Moreover tfie western provinces other than British Columbia have 
claimed that the appropriation of the control of their lands by 
the Dominion, which has been in force since they attained pro- 
vincial status, is, if not ultra vires of the Dominion,* at least 
unconstitutional, and that the Dominion constitution implies that 
all the provinces should be on the same footing, and not subject 
to Dominion ownership or control of their public lands. The 
Conservative Government was under a vague pledge to give effect 
^ to the desires of the provinces in this regard, but the undertaking 
has not ‘matured in action. But this and other considerations 
have raised more and more definitely the feeling that the time 
has* come for the existing provisions of the constitution to be 
revised. A legal difficulty, however, here intervenes in the absence 
of any method other than an Imperial Act to alter the Britudi 
North America Act of 1867, and the impossibility of securing 

, * Canadian tpe Timet, xxxviii. 445-0, 584 ; ActrlOlT, c. 71. 

* T. Mulvey, Ccmadianfaw Times, xxxix. ^9-101 ; Great West SadHt^ Co. 

V, A.,8rTX.IV486. ' 

* B. IJiampsoii, Canadian Lau) Timet, xx^. 40t-508 ; xl. 101-91. 
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iiie Mpcrid ParHaia^t, Mve od « matta ut 
frbidt ^lere V agreement in substance betweoi not oz^ the 
parties in the Federal ^sudiament, but jdso between the pro^ces 
and the Dominion, ^e position of Quebec renders solutibn 
difficult, for any power ‘given to the Canadian people to change 
the ccmstitution might result in an impairment of* &e self- 
determination of Quebec. * • 

The existence of an important and pfirhaps unsuspected 
limitation on the powers of the provinces was revealed by the 
decision of the Judicial Committee against the validity of the 
Initiative and Referendum Act of 1906 of Manitoba.^ The 
measure provided that legislation might be initiated, even con- 
nected with supply, by electors not less in number thamS per cent.* 
of the votes cast at the last general election ; the legislature was 
given the power of passing the Bill desired at the session during 
which it was submitted, but, if it failed to jdo so, the Bill fell to 
be submitted to a referendum contemporaneously wilii the next 
general election or to a special referendiun if desj/ed by the 
petitioners. If it received a majority of the votes cast, ft then 
became law, ‘ subject, however, to the same poweiy of veto and 
disallowance as are provided in the British North America Act of 
as exist in law with respect to any Act of the Legislative Assembly.* 
Similarly electom, not less in number than 5 per cent, of the votes 
at the last general election, might petition for the repeal of an 
Act, and, if it were not repealed by the legislature, the same 
procedure became applicable with the difference that, if a majority 
of votes favoured repeal, the Act became ipso facto repealed. The 
measure obviously affected vitally the position of the legislature 
of the province, and it might be doubted whether on general 
grounds i^ could be held that a legislature might divest ftseK of 
its functions to such an extent. The grounds, however, on which 
the Act was held by the Judicial Commrltee to be uUra vires wWe 
more technical. Apart from the fact that under the British Nortii 
America Act supply measures can be initialed only on the motion 
of a minister of &e Crown or with the sanction of l£e Crown, the 
Act affected in a vita^ point the office Sf fieutenant-Govemor, 

• * • * 

‘ K^th, Journal of Compaxatme tfgfsUaim, ii. lIl-lS. An InitUkt^e and 

IMnendiim Bill mw introduced in New Zealand in 1010 but wenf no Airther. 
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which is excepted from the general powers of provinc^ legislatures 
to alter the constitution, by depriving hhn in the casC of the rq>eal 
by the referendum of an Act of the right^ to ^thhold his assent 
which belongs to him in respecl^ of all Bills of the legislature, and 
in the opinion of the Judicial Conunittoe it was even doubtful 
whether £e retained the right of withholding assent in respect 
of measures enacted by the referendum.^ With the Manitoba Act 
must, it seems, fall the Alberta Act for the same purpose, though 
thM measure is more guarded in its terms. Seemingly, therefore, 
if these devices are to be introduced into the provincial con- 
stitutions* an amendment of the British North America Act will 
be essential. 

The stiength of the feeling for autonomy in Quebec was 
seen on the passing on December 22, 1917, of an Order in Council 
which prohibited the issue of securities by provinces, munici- 
palities, .and* companies without the consent of the Minister of 
Financje for the Dominion. Against this Order, Quebec, with the 
support of ^Saskatchewan, protested in violent terms, declining to 
recogiflze its validity. The minister met the criticisms of the 
provinces by pointing out that, if the Dominion were held not to 
have the power claimed with regard to the provinces, it would 
equally be unable to exercise them in respect of municipal issues, 
while control and regulation were essential to secure that the 
Canadian money market should be conserved iov the issue of 
'absolutely necessary securities, and liquid capital should not be 
diverted to unnecessary public works or unproductive enter- 
prises. The objections of the provinces were ultimately met by 
amending on January 9, 1918, the regulations so as to allow the 
minister to authorize or approve issues after they had been placed 
on the •'market, while the Dominion Government consented to 
make advances to the provinces, to enable them to meet obliga- 
tions maturing abroad without issuing loans in Canada. In toe 
main, however, the emergency Orders in Council of the FeAetsl 
Government were accepted as legitimate exercises of toe extra- 
ordinary autlhority conferred by the War Measures Act, under 
which the economic measures adopted jp the Dominion were 
* given legal vajidity.r| 

> [lele] A.C. 985. Compare British Columbia Act, 1919, o. 21. 
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2\The Commonwealth and the Staus 

In Australia no less^than in Canada the war compIicateSi and 
rendered more urgent questions of the* relations of the Common- 
wealth and the States. ^ The constitution of 1900 was framed on 
strictly federal basis by men who chose as their model the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and who were prepfared, even if not in all 
cases anxious, to see responsible government in the British sense 
replaced by the system of a non-parliamentary executive. On fte 
whole since the constitution came into operation the tendency of 
Australian thought has lain rather in a desire to secure greater 
unity ; there is not, it is contended, sufficient political ability in 
the Commonwealth to man seven legislatures effectively ; ther^ 
are no such distinctions of character among the p^ple as to 
render provincial autonomy necessary or desirable ; devdlution of 
powers to subordinate legislative bodies by a central sovereign legis- 
lature would secure all that was necessary in the way of efficiency 
and avoid the endless contests in the courts as to the li^ts of State 
and federal powers which leave as many issues undecided As they 
solve, and impose unreasonable limitations on the powers of both 
the central and the local legislatures. On the other hand focal feeling 
and conservatism have told in favour of the States, and the some- 
what vehemently Labour character until lately of the Senate has 
rendered men unwilling to entrust undue authority to the Parlia- 
ment of the Conunonwealth. The Senate indeed has admittedly* 
proved to respond but very imperfectly to the ideal of a chaipber 
representing State interests, for the Labour Senators have proved 
in the main completely superior to State considerations, when these 
conflicted with the principles of the Labour party. 

The obvious difficulties in the way of securing complete^unffica- 
tkm led the Labour party to seek to effect their result piecemeal, by 
securing such changes in the constitution from^tinfe to ^e* as 
seemed to be necessitated by actual experience of the difficulties 
inviflved through the absence of such poWers. In order to effect 
a change of the constitution a Bill must be passed Vy an absolute 
majority in either hopse of Farliameift, &nd then submitted 
withih six months to the Vote of the elect^isate, l^^eSoming law if* 
approved by a majority^of electors in a majority of States, tfnd by 
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a majority of all the votes cast.^ The^t referendpn to eii:end 
the powers of the Commonwealth was held^ on April^fi, 1911, with 
a negative result ; the sapie proposals w^re submitted again by 
Labour on May 31, 1913, but oUitUs occasion also without succ^s, 
while at^t^e same time, the voting proceeding contemporaneously 
with a general election, the Labour party suffered defeat by a bare 
margin. The Section which took place in 1914, however, returned 
them to power, andln the session of 1916 they secured the passage 
by Parliament of six laws to confer very important powers on the 
Commonwealth. Under the constitution the Commonwealth has 
power only as to foreign and inter-State trade and commerce, 
leaving to the States the control of all trade and conunerce so far 
'as it is con^ned to the limits of any one State, and it was now pro- 
posed to, extend the power of the Commonwealth to deal with all 
forms of trade and commerce, without indeed depriving the States 
of their power, but granting paramount authority to the Common- 
wealth. A* second law dealt with corporations, the Commonwealth 
power under the constitution being restricted to foreign corpora- 
tions and trading or financial corporations formed within the 
limits of the Commonwealth and as judicially interpreted being of 
small extent even with regard to such corporations. The new 
measure, accordingly, extended the Commonwealth jurisdiction to 
corporations generally, including ‘ {a) the crealjon, dissolution, 
regulation, and control of corporations ; (b) corporations formed 
' under the law of a State, including their dissolution, regulation, and 
control, but not including municipal or governmental corporations, 
or any corporation formed solely for religious, charitable, scientific, 
or artistic purposes, and not for the acquisition of gain by the 
corporation or its members ; and {c) foreign corporations, including 
theit relation and control \ Even more important was the pro- 
posal to substitute new powers for the very narrow right of legisla- 
tion for ‘ conciliation and arbitration for the prevention and settle- 
ment of industrial disputes extending beyond the limits of any one 
State \ It wfis proposed to grant in lieu the control of ‘ industrial 
matters, incluHi^ (a) labour ; (6) employment and unemployment; 
(c) the teruis and conditions of labour and employment in any 
f ^ c 

^ Constitiilien, s. 128.' See also J. Quick, LegisUOive Powers of (he Common^ 
wealth and States of Australia (1919). 
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trader indusl^, o^upatiaji or calling ; (d). the rights and obliga- 
tions of ernffepyers and Employees ; (e) strikes sAid lockouts^; 
(jf) the maintenance of industrial peace ; and (g) the settlemtot of 
industrial disputes A^fourth law projfosed to take away from the 
States their sole right to control the conditions of service on their 
railway services by empowering the Commonwealth to Icigfelate for 
^ conciliation and arbitration for the prevention and settlement 
of industrial disputes in relation to employment in the railway 
service of a State Fifthly, power was granted entirely de novo^o 
regulate ^ trusts, combinations, monopolies and arrangements in 
relation to {a) the production, manufacture or supply otgoods, or 
the supply of services ; or (b) the ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, manufacture, or supply of goods, or supply of services. V 
Finally the Commonwealth was to be authorized to nationalize 
on just terms the industry or business of producing, manufacturing, 
or supplying any specified goods or of supplying any specified 
services if both Houses of Parliament in the same s^ssion had 
declared by absolute majorities that the industry or business was 
the subject of a monopoly. • 

The attitude of the Liberal opposition^ to these proposals was in 
large measure that while, in part at least, they were necessary and* 
valuable in themselves and might suitably be passed during a time 
of peace, when their merits and demerits could be calmly criticized 
and weighed, it' was wholly contrary to the best interest of the 
country that referenda should be taken on December 11 as pro- 
posed by the Government. It was essential rather that the whole 
strength of the country should be devoted to the business of win- 
ning the war, and distraction by domestic issues was utterly vain. 
Labour, on the other hand, after stressing the fact that it was the 
Liberal party which had refused at the opening of the waxio (Jrop 
party s^e, argued that the alterations were vital if the countiy 
were to do its best in the war. To effeift the mobilization of ttie 
resources of Australia the Commonwealth must have control of all 
the resources of the country and of all the men ; they must be able 
to dictate to capital and labour ; to regulate prices^ and prevent 
profiteering ; to combat trusts and menopolies ; J;o preserve 
industrial peace by compelling capitalists to^^ccept^fte awards of * 

^ See P. M. Glynn, F^tU ConsHtuHon, The Proposed AmendhUtnts (1015). 
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ooiixts BJi^d not to seek to circumvent them by l^gal de^ieiBe. 
!(be war Voidd be a long one, and the \:ountry coultf not prodisee 
its mbst leffective effort if the people could not be secured t^eir 
just rights* To the arguident that the powers might be misused 
and were too great to trust to a Government, they replied by the 
argument' that, before using any of* 'them, they would pass a Bill 
providing for the initiative and referendum which would place it in 
the power of the electors to veto any use of the powers which they 
likight deem dangerous. 

The argument against raising at such a moment an issue so 
contentious had strong supporters, and when, on Mr. Fisher’s 
resignation of the leadership of the Labour Government to take 
up the office of High Commissioner in London, Mr. Hughes attained 
office as P/emier, an important change of policy took place. A con- 
ference "^ith State Governments elicited agreement on the principle 
that the State Parliaments should for the period of the war and one 
year thereafter confer on the Commonwealth the powers included 
in the referenda proposals with certain minor changes, and that 
in retiim tte proposal to hold the referenda should be dropped. 
On November 4 the arrangement was announced and the referenda 
*abandoned, but the State Parliaments showed no haste to redeem 
the undertakings on the strength of which the referenda had been 
dropped; only in New South Wales was the requisite Act^ passed, 
and, as the scheme was only to be operative in th^* event of legisla- 
tion by all six States, it fell to the ground. But the need of such 
legislation for war purposes became less essential in the course of 
time as a result of the decisions of the High Court, with which the 
interpretation of every constitutional question affecting the rela- 
tions of the Commonwealth with the States or the States inter se 
reste,* unless it sees fit to allow — which in practice is extremely 
rare — recourse to the Judicial Committee of the Pri^ Council. 
The IJigh CourJ had erfmed, before the referenda were due to 
be voted on, the dislike of the Labour party by its decision that it 
was within the legal poWer of a State to acquire wheat compulsorily, 
as did the Nc?w South Wales Government under an Act of 1914, and 
to provide for its safe and distribution, despite the rule of the con- 

^ No. 65 of 1915. In ^^estem Australia the hill was not even brought fbrward. 

* Cbnst., 1 ^. t4 ; Jones v. Commonxoealth Court o^Condliationy [1917] A. C. 598* 
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c^tutioii '&e(t ttadft, commet^, and intercourse among StatM 
shall be abb^tely free, was contended that ttfe New Sotitti 
Wales Act was a viola^on of this principle since it rendtted it 
impossible to carry out contracts, previously entered into for tiie 
export of wheat to Victoria. ^ But the High Court overruled this 
objection ; every owner of goods, it pointed out, was at’ liberty to 
enter into such contracts as he thought desifable for the transport 
of goods from one State to another, and no Stdte law could forbid, 
in view of the constitution, the making of such contracts. But,*^s 
soon as the State law operated to prevent the owner any longer 
possessing ownership by the transfer of ownership to the'State, the 
provision of the constitution ceased to be applicable.^ This judge- ‘ 
ment was regarded with dislike by Labour, partly bepause of its* 
economic effects, partly because they deemed it to be, despite the 
reasoning of the court, a derogation from the doctrine of the 
economic unity of the Commonwealth. But the* High Court 
showed no disposition to diminish Commonwealth rights, it it was 
not prepared to deny the States their rights. Wheh the New 
South Wales Parliament passed the Meat Supply for Iihperial 
Uses Act, 1915, under which it was enacted that all s^ock and meat 
in any place in New South Wales ‘ shall be held for the purposes of*, 
and shall be kept for the disposal of His Majesty’s Imperial Govern- 
ment in aid of the supplies for His Majesty’s armies in the present 
war ’, the High' Court found that the enactment was invalid if it 
purported to prevent persons of Queensland domicile, who had' 
purchased pigs in New South Wales, removing them from .the 
State to Queensland.* In another case * the validity of regulations 
under the War Precautions Act, 1914-15, of the Commonwealth 
was challenged on the ground that the regulations impugned could 
not validly fall under the Commonwealth powers of legislatibn as to 
naval and military defence or as to naturalization and aliens. 
Under the rule in question authority had been conferred ^n {he 
Minister for Defence to order any naturalized person whom he had 
reason to believe to be disaffected or disloyal to be detained in 

' The State of New Sottih Waks^v, The Commonweal^, 20 c£>.R. S4. 

* PoggUt, Jones & Co, v. State of New South iVales, (1016) fll C.LA. 867. 
The State had not acquired property in the stock. • ' 

' Uoyd V. Wallaeh, (1016) 20 CX.R. 200 ; cf. Keitl^/mperfii^ VnUy, gp. 867, 
868 ; In re Beretnek, (1016) %O.L.R. 180 (Canada War Measures Act, 1014), 
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military custody during the war. Tbds decidedly ^astic ^ladr 
ment was pronounced valid by the Hi^ Court, whrfSi went on to 
hold lhat the minister was not bound to^pve his reasons for the 
bMief he professed, thus confe]^ring upon him an extremdy wide 
and even dangerous power over the liberty of naturalized persons. 
It musf, it may be added, be remembered that naturalization 
was conferred before the war on fairly easy terms by the Common- 
wealth. • 

The most important sign of the attitude of the High Court to 
the powers of the Commonwealth in war time was afforded by the 
decision ih the case of the right of the Commonwealth Parliament 
during the war under the powers granted by the War Precautions 
•Act, 1916, to fix the prices of the necessaries of life, the contention 
being that^'such a power manifestly appertained to the States and 
to the Slates alone, and that the States had exercised the power. 
The Act. of T916 authorized the Government to make regulations 
prescribing the conditions of the disposal of property, goods, &c., 
and under^jt a regulation was made fixing the price of bread. 
On a Conviction being recorded for a breach of the regulation by 
overcharging^the matter was carried on appeal to the I^h Court, 
which by a majority of five justices to two held that the regulation 
was intra vireSy on the ground that it was a matter of military 
defence, the minority on the other hand declaring that the right 
appertained to the States alone.^ The decision, ol course, was far 
more important than in its immediate application ; it established 
beypnd doubt that practically any authority could be exercised by 
the Commonweedth during the war, if only it was honestly intended 
to serve the purpose of promoting the defence of the country in the 
widest sense of the term.* 

TheHjlose of the war renewed the necessity of the consideration 
erf the extent of Commonwealth powers, and on October 1, 1919, 
the Govemnientyintroduefed a Constitution Alteration (Legislative 
Powers) Bill which was passed on October 10. The measure con- 
tained four proposals for the amendment of the constitution so as 
to confer on Ihe Commonwealth extended powers as to trade and 
commerce, corporations* industrial mattery, and trusts and mono- 

V. Bufikn, (1916) 21 C.L Jl. 488. 

For instances of such regulations see above, Chap. IV, § 2. 
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poUee the terms ol the four Bills passed in 1915 but nei^ 

sttbraitted toVhe peojfle. *A separate Bill provided ^wer for the 
nationalization of monopolies, but an important alteratk^ was 
made in the terms of the measure^as compared with that of 1916. 
It repeated the exclusioh from the operation of the power of any 
industry or business conducted by a State GovemiAeAit or a 
public authority constituted by a State, arid it paovided that in 
any case the power of nationalizing a business, the subject of a 
monopoly, could only be exercised after the two houses of Parl^- 
ment had referred to the High Court for report by a Justice the 
question whether the industry or business was re^y the subject 
of a monopoly, and on the Justice’s report being received had 
declared that a monopoly did exist, the action of the houses in* 
referring the question and in deciding it to be taken by ’to absolute 
majority. A further concession was made in both cases : the 
l^;islation was not in any event to be pem^anent ; ’it was to be 
passed for three years only at most, with the intention ^of the 
Commonwealth constituting before the end of that pqriod a Con- 
vention to consider the recastmg of the constitution and securing 
the approval of the recasting by the people. The enactments were 
then to cease to take effect, but it was expressly provided that if 
the Commonwealth Government failed to convene the Convention 
by December 31, 1920, the enactments would lapse on that date. 
These complicaled provisions were, it was thought, likely to 
induce more ready acceptance of the proposals. In course of the** 
passing of the Bills through the Parliament, the Govemiqent 
accepted two amendments to the first from the Senate. They 
abandoned the power to deal with ‘ the creation, dissolution, 
regulation and control of corporations ’ on the substantial ground 
that, as the power was to last only for three years at mosti and as 
it dealt omy with corporations created by the Conunonwealth, it 
was unnecessary to insist upon it, and tffby accepted the e^^usfon 
from the power to deal with State corporations in the case of 
educational corporations, as it was suggested that the power might 
be used to affect the State Universities, a proceedm^ which would 
have been extremely unpalatable to the States. The argumorts 
for tlte Bills were based emphatically on themed ot the powers in ' 
question to deal with the problems created by the war,timong Which 
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fj^feeriiig took first place ; industrial unrest must 
aMas mattefs stood the Ccnnmonwealth Cdurt of Aratmtaon'had 
no poorer to regulate^the conditions of industry, had no power to 
hy down a common rule or provide for collective bargaining, and 
was helpless unless a dispute spread beyond the limits of a State. 
It was Adt proposed to supersede ^he State tribunals and wage 
boards, but to harmonize and assist their action. Monopolies 
again must be fought, and at present the Commonwealth was 
h^less, and it was ludicrous that the power to control trade 
stopped at the customs house. The high cost of living and scarcity 
of matericd could not be fought unless the powers asked for as a war 
measure were conceded. In the Senate Mr. E. J. Russell mentioned, 
as proof that further powers were urgently required, the doubtful 
validity o# the carrying on of the manufacture of wool in the 
Commonwealth woollen mills, nor was it at all clear that the 
Commoiiweallth would have power on the expiry of the War 
Precautions Acts to combine in such commercial undertakings as 
the butter ppol. The only opposition to either measure came from 
the Labour party, which argued that the terms of the Bills should 
have been more drastic ; exception was taken to the dropping 
of the proposal to take power to regulate the working and rates 
of State-owned railways, and to the provision for an inquiry by 
a Justice of the High Court before any industry or business could 
be pronounced a monopoly, but amendpients to include these 
•provisions were defeated. 

Pespite, however, the strong arguments in favour of the 
Bills and the unanimity of Parliament, on the referendum of 
December 13, 1919, both were rejected. 

It must, however, be remembered that, if the Commonwealth 
feels aggrieved by its impotence in many directions, the States are 
equally aggrieved by what they regard as defects of the^ Common- 
w^th^, constitution,^ and Certain of these defects were made pain- 
fully prominent, in their opinion, by the war. The Commonwealth 
has deprived Western Australia of the revenue which she derived 
from customs'-prior to the advent of inter-State freedom of trade, 
and the war*measures of the Commonwealth admittedly did some 
'injury to her^ommari^e and industry ;« the export of her metallic 
I The Round Table, ix. 79%-«07. 
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fas prohibited in tite intero»t cl the 
ttoaeltiiig incnitry in the dhstem States, while she Was fnrhiddf ji 
to import sugar in ordef to f ostw the sugar industry in Queendand, 
which, wm'ked as it is hy white labotfr, requires all the governr 
moital support that can be spared to make it profitable. Tas- 
mania in the war suffered similarly from her lack of importance ; 
the Commonwealth did not find it worth while securing a fruit 
‘ pool while in the case of the wheat and •wool very effective 
arrangements were made for marketing the produce on good tercA. 
Tasmania also has been eager for years for a proper shipping service, 
which many Governments have promised her, but which does not 
materialize. New South Wales again suspects the Commonwealth 
Government of being unduly affected by the influence of Melbourne,, 
which has effectively prevented progress with the construction of 
the federal capital at Canberra, and much feeling arose^ between 
the State and the Commonwealth in 1919 when the infliiAnra 
epidemic ravaged Australia and induced Jjew South Wales to 
adopt drastic means of closing its borders to immigraticHi of men or 
goods from the bordering States. The action taken* was uUeged 
to be an infringement of the Commonwealth power as to quaran- 
tine, but feeling in the State ran so high that the Cbnfmonwealtl/ 
authorities did not press their point of view for the time being.* ‘ 
The question is, of course, comphcated by the problem of the 
meaning of the'{)rovision of the constitution providing for freedom 
of trade, commerce, and intercourse among the States. 

The States, moreover, are in the unhappy position that the 
Surplus Revenue Act, 1910, which allots to each State *25«. 
per head of population as a compensation for the loss of customs 
and excise can now be varied, and the proposals of the Common- 
wealth Treasurer in 1919 meditated the reduction of the,ampunt 
by 2a. 6d.* annually until it fell to 10s. in 1926, at which figure it 
would stand for five years. The States are thus 'in a certain 
measure dependent on federal goodwill, and it is this consideration 
which has given value to the decision \>f the Commonwealth 
Government as an outcomq of the failure of the Referendum to 
sed{ at any rate to secure the meeting o&a Convention which can 

• * • • • 

* A Bill to assert the supremacy of the CommonuMth law was brought in In 

1890 and passed into law. 
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discuss the revision of the constitution 9 s a whole. I^bour^ whk^ 
bits neverregftrdedtheStateswithfavour^mainly in th( first instance 
because of the power <there exercised by the*upper houses^ whidi in^ 
Victoria, South Australia, * Western Austrsdia, and Tasmania are 
elective and anti-Labour, has developed an extreme policy which 
would abdiish the Senate and reduce the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment to a imicameral legislature of a hundred members, while the 
States as sovereign entities would disappear and would be replaced 
b^hirty-one district Councils each of ten members, which would, 
like the provinces of South Africa, be allotted certain defined 
powers, subject always to the paramount authority of the Common- 
wealth Parliament. This proposal involves the disappearance of 
the State Governors, and it was the fact that the abolition or 
diminution/ bf the status of the Governors is an essential part of 
proposals'for the lessening of the powers of the States that made the 
Conference of State Premiers in 1918 abandon what had been 

1 f 

expected to be a unanimous vote in favour of locally appointed 
Governors. 

In the meantime the Commonwealth High Court, which, in 
its inception inclined to a rigidly federal interpretation of the 
, Constitutioil, £as by reason of changes in its personnel come to 
adopt an attitude far more generous to the authority of the Federal 
Parliament, has pronounced in August 1920 a judgement whose 
effect is likely to be far-reaching. Overriding earlier ^decisions which 
' held that the Commonwealth Parliament could not, under its power 
to legislate as to conciliation and arbitration in cases where dis- 
putes extend beyond the limits of a State, affect the control by the 
States of their railway employees,^ it has decided in a case where 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers was claimant and 
a large number of business concerns, including trading concerns of 
the Government of Western Australia, were defendants, that it 
has^juri^diction a^ regardsHhe relations of the minister controlling 
these concerns and the employees, and that there was no dis- 
tinction to be drawn between railways and trading concerns. 
Mr. Justice Difffy dissented from so wide an extension of the powers 
of the Commonwealth. « The question naturally arose whether 
Interest on St&te loagj|. was liable for f edei^ income tax, buf the 

See keith, Responsible Government in theJ)ominions, ii. 887. . 
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Federal 6G|aiuiient has committed itsdf on that head, poinjt* 
ing out thal^e reasc^ble expectation of the lender of money 
to the States must be borne in mind. ^ * 

In Joseph V. Colonial Treasurer ^ the High Court pronounced 
the important decision that (he Government of a State could not 
exercise the war prerogative of the Crown even in so iar as that 
pertained to a Dominion Government, but fhat th^ power to do so 
rested with the Commonwealth as entrusted under the constituti 9 n 
with the defence of Australia.^ 

* 25 C.L.R. 82, overruling the decision of the New South Wqles Supreme 
Court, 17 S.R. (N.S.W.) 624. 

* Welsb^i Light Co. of Atistralaaia v. The Commonwealth^ (1916) 22 C.L.R. 
268, affirming the validity of the Trading with the Enemy Act, 1914, No. 9, s. 2^ 
(1917) 88 T.L.R. 882. For the power of the Commonwealth to pass ex post facto 
legislation of the nature of the Crimes Acts No. 12 of 1914, and ifo. 6 of 1915, 
see B. V. Kidman, (1915) 20 C.L.R. 425. 



CHAPTER XII’ 

# 

THE DOMINIONS AND INDIA- 
« 

AuiuiHiuii uf India to the War Cabinet and Conferences — Indian disabilities 
in the Dominions Confeilenoe resolutions in 1017 and 1018 — Imposition of 
•new disabilities in South«Africa in 1019 — New Zealand Immigration Act, 1020 
— <Pie position in Canada. 

The Colonial Conference of 1907, in framing a constitution for 
the Imperial Conference, excluded from its membership India 
’on the technical ground that India did not possess responsible 
government^ and therefore should not have a place at a meeting 
of heads oi responsible administrations, the assumption being 
that the Imperial Government would secure that due regard was 
had in the deliberatiqns of the Conference to the necessities of 
India. Jn the case of the Conference of 1911 the exclusion of 
India was iSpt a matter of moment, for its interests were pre- 
sented on the one case where they were seriously involved, the 
anti- Asiatic slipping legislation of New Zealand, by Lord Crewe, 
f^whose experience as Secretary of State for the Colonies gave him 
wide authority. It is, however, remarkable that the Indian 
Government and the India Ofi&ce should have acquiesced in the 
^arrangement, and that the Indian legislature shoilld have let it 
pass indicates how feebly the national spirit of India had been 
awakened. The growth of Indian nationalism was, however, 
rapid after 1911, and public feeling rose to considerable vehemence 
over the disabilities inflicted in South Africa on resident British 
Indians, and the refusal not only of the Union but of the other 
Dominions, especially Canada, to grant Indians entry. Sjipported 
by Indian opinion, the Indian Government became more effective 
in ils protests, Qnd the Imperial Government engaged in long 
negotiations with the Union Government with a view to remove 
what was plainly becoming a source of deep alienation of feeling 
between Inditf and ^e Dominions and in a less degree the 
mother country, which dught, it was urge/l in India, to exercise 
effective control overt the legislation Oxid administration of the 
Domimons. * ^Ihe efforts of the United .Kingdom in 1913 and 
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1914 hapj^ succeeded ki induci^ the Union G^vemment to 
come to a settlement *witfi the Indians in South Aftica, who h^d 
the advantage of the leadership of Mr. Gandhi. In C&nada, 
however, matters went less satisfactorily. Apparently on the 
instigation of agitators en^age^ in machinations against the 
British Empire, endeavours were made to land large rfuhabers of 
Indians in Canada, and nothing but the fimmess of the Dominion 
Government foiled the attempt, which had tin unhappy sequel, 
as some^f those who were prohibited entrance, on their return 
to India, broke out in revolt and caused some loss of life before 
they were overpowered.^ 

Happily the readiness of the people of India as a whole to * 
lend their aid in the war, and the valuable services rendered im 
France in the early days of hostilities by the Indian troops sent 
thither, resulted in the establishment of better feelings both in 
the Dominions and India, based on the respect due*to a, common 
loyalty and comradeship in arms. Already in 1915 the njcessity 
of rescinding the resolution of 1907 was pointed out,/ind, though 
the suggestion was not immediately acted upon, wHbn the 
summons was issued in December 1916 to call an ^Imperial War 
Cabinet into being, India was invited to send three repfesentatives , 
to aid the Secretary of State in stating the views of India on the 
subjects to be dealt with by the meeting. It was inevitable that 
the opportunity of prejjsing Indian claims to the treatment which 
her imperial services rendered due could not be lost, and at thep 
meetings of the Imperial War Conference held contemporanequsly 
with the Cabinet there were brought under discussion the two 
questions of the future position of India in regard to the Imperial 
Conference and the status of Indians in the Dominions. The 
former proved capable of solution, though by a method somewhat 
absurdly ciunbrous ; on the plea that the Conference was not 
the regular Imperial Conference — thohgh its /jonfpositipn ^as 
identical — ^the resolution of 1907 was not modified, but it was 
agreed to recommend that the assent of tlie Governments should 
be obtained to its modification, so as to permit of the inclusion of 
India in the next regu^r Conference merting.^ 

* Keith, Imperial Unity, pp. 

• Parl/j^ap, Cd. 9006, pp. 22, 23. 
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> Hie other probiem^ proved hArd«r of settiemqpi^ It was 
pointed put a a note by the India Office' that iii!n%«tioii of 
Indians into all tbe Dominions save Newfoundland^ vdiose 
ri^rous climate forbids Indian immigration, was effectively pre* 
vented by legal restrictions, io Australia and New Zealand 
exclusioil Was effected by a language test, so administered as to 
exclude every uneducated Indian and at pleasure every educated 
Indian. In South Africa power was taken to exclude immigrants 
ot any race deemed unsuitable, and instructions secured that 
Ibdians were so deemed save in an infinitesimal number of cases 
of specially qualified men, whose admission formed part of the 
' agreed settlement of 1914. In Canada similar power existed, but 
was not exercised, the exclusion of Indians resting in practice on 
the rule that an immigrant must come from his place of origin 
by a continuous voyage on a through ticket, which was impossible 
as there was ^o direct steamer communication ; and an Asiatic 
must ppssees 200 dollars, unless he belonged to a country with 
respect to yhich there was special statutory provision — as in 
the cas4 of China, or with which a special agreement was operative 
as in the case of Japan. The outcome of this rule was to 
r^differentiat^* in a marked manner between Indians and Japanese, 
for the latter, under a special arrangement between the Japanese 
Grovemment and that of Canada, were permitted to enter to 
a number not exceeding four hundred iiv all yearly, subject to 
their falling within certain categories, which included the families 
and , domestic servants of Japanese already resident in the 
Dominion, and to their receiving permits from the Japanese 
Government, which thus made itself responsible for them. Under 
the compromise of 1914 Indians in the Union were permitted to 
introduce, if not already having a wife in the Union, a wife and 
her minor children, but no such concession was made in any 
othbr Pomiifion,^ though^ Canada was prepared to forgo 
requirement of the possession of 200 dollars in the case of a wife, 
if she could comply with the condition of entry by a continuous 
voyage. In Canada tourists, students, and certain other classes 
of educated persons wei^ not subject to j;he immigration laws ; 
Ibut in the othpr Dominions even these persons required s{i(Kaal 

Purl. Pap. Gd. 9005, pp. 117-21, 15^-62. 
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peml^ts, aai tiMifonnalities involved were ifksome and a cause 
of disoontenU \ ^ ,* 

Attention was also called to the complamts made by domdled 
Indians of unjust discrimination ^agtumt them. It was admits 
that the grant of the’ franchise in Parliamentary elections in 
South Africa would be difficult, involving as it did questions of 
the rights of native Africans to vote, but it was pointed out that 
the withholding of the municipal franchise Vas a real injustice, 
espedally as the grant of trading licences was largely in«the 
control of the municipalities. To forbid domiciled Indians tp 
introduce their wives and children was conducive to ‘producing 
the risk of miscegenation and moral wrongdoing, which might 
be expected to result from a condition of affairs where fai^y 
life was rendered impossible. * 

Stress was laid on the importance of consulting Inc^n feeling 
on the matter, and concrete suggestions .were m^de to secure 
agreement. Domiciled Indians should be allowed, subject to 
the rule of monogamy, to introduce a wife and mhfbr cffildren, 
and Indians desiring to enter for labour or settlement should be ' 
allowed to do so on terms not inferior to those copceded'to any 
other Asiatic race. If this were not possible, then arrangements; 
might be made on the basis of mutuality, for the exclusion of 
persons desirous of entering for purposes of settlement or labour, 
vihile provision was secured for the entry of tourists, students,, 
and persons engaged on temporary business other than labour. * 
liie arguments and suggestions of the India Office ^ere 
reinforced at a private meeting arranged by Sir Robert Borden 
when Sir Satyendra Sinha, representing educated Indian opinion, 
explained the case for India moderately but effectively. At the 
official djscussion on April 27, therefore, the proceedings *were 
fmnal : the Conference accepted the principle of reciprocity of 
treatmrat and commended the views of the Iqdia*Offic^to*the 
ffivourable consideration of the Dominions. 

The resolution shared for the time Being the usual fate of 
Conference resolutions which require more l^ian executive action. 
But {ndia returned again to the char^ at the Imperial War 
Confeienee of 1918, when Sir S. Sinha presented a Memorandum * 

> ParL Pi^. Cd. 9177, pp. S45-8. 
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1^ which he press^ for the grant ofjgreater faalilies for 
porary residence in the cas^ of students, jurists, And bona fide 
mercWits, and for the gnmt to the Sikhs domidled in British 
Columbia of the right to intrpduce their wives and children. 
But the main part of his memorandum dealt with the more 
difficult ^pic of the treatment of domiciled Indians in the Union, 
troubles having arisen there since the enactment of the Indians 
Belief Act, 1914. The difficulties in the Union are made far more 
real than elsewhere in the Dominions, since the policy of the 
ether Dominions has rendered the numbers there negligible : 
according,* however, to the census of 1911 there were 6,606 
I Indians in the Cape, 10,048 in the Transvaal, 106 in the Orange 
I Free State^ and 133,031 in Natal, and the increase since then 
I cannot less than 10,000. 

The grievances of the Indians in the Union were mainly as 
regards the issues of licences to trade, and as to land rights, 
apart from'the general grievance of the refusal of the Parliamen- 
tary franchise and of the municipal franchise in the Transvaal 
’ and the Free State, though in the other two provinces Indians 
Jiad shown their capacity for the satisfactory exercise of the 
^franchise. Trading licences are under recent legislation^ con- 
1 trolled mainly by municipalities and appeals from their decisions 
I are only allowed in certain cases ; thus an applicant for a licence 
, in Natal can only appeal to the Provincial Division of the Supreme 
Uourt on a question of procedure, while an applicant for a mere 
renewal has an appeal on the facts as well. It was suggested 
that in all the provinces and in every case an appeal should be 
allowed on the facts and the law, on the ground that the trade 
, Hvals of the Indians used their authority on the municipalities 
to pVevfot the grant of new trading licences to Indiums. He 
land question arose only in effect in the Transvaal, where the 
old R^ublican bw no. ^ of 1885 forbade Indians to own fixed 
property. This provision from an early date was evaded by the 
device of nominal European ownership, but in 1914 this cumbrous 
and expensive* methc^ was supersede in favour of the piincijde 
fii registering /I company all whose members were Indians which, 

^ See Ci^ Natal, oSa^ Free State Ordinancea* of 1914 ; Ci^e Ordinance 
No. 14 of 19ie. 
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p^ges^og f dii^nct jur^tic personality^ was capable to hold 
land. The principal nise made of these methods ^as to enable 
Indiaiis to carry on* business in townships where the* Gold 
Law, 1908, or local tegulations forbade^ the sale of stands \o 
Indians, with the result that but for these means of evasion 
Indians would have been dnven to reside and trade *ih special 
locations, the policy of the Republican* Govemiment against 
which the Indians carried on a spirited struggle even before the 
annexation of the Transvaal. It was suggested that, so far from 
opposing the possession of land by Indians, their right should bf 
freely recognized by the repeal of the Act of 1885, which placed 
them in a position inferior even to Africans and was wholly * 
without excuse. Complaint was also made of recent regulations 
regarding accommodation on the railways which rested on a 
racial base and were insulting to Indian self-respect. 

The subject received more effective considerktion, by the 
Conference than in 1917, Sir R. Borden again using his influence 
to secure a favourable issue. It was agreed to give ;5ftect to the 
resolution of 1917 and to lay down the inherent right hi each 
part of the Empire to exercise complete control of the Compo- 
sition of its population by restricting immigration 'from other^ 
parts. Visits of British citizens to other parts of the Empire 
should be permitted for purposes of pleasure or commerce, 
including temiforary residence for educational purposes. Such^ 
visits should be regulated on the basis of passports or permits* 
issued by the country of domicile and subject to vise ther^ by 
an official of the country to be visited, if so desired by that country, 
and the right should not apply to visits or temporary residence 
for labour purposes, or to permanent settlement. India should 
have the right to subject British citizens domiciled in any other 
British country to the same conditions in visiting India as those 
iinposed on Indians desiring to visit? that cjunfry. Jndfans 
domiciled in any part of the Empire should be allowed to bring 
in their wives and minor children, provided that only one wife 
and her children could be, admitted for each Indian, and that 
each individual so admitted should be certified by •the Govern- 
ment of India as beii\g the lawful wife or i^hi^d oj^the Indian in 
question. The other points raised by the reprcfekntatiVes of 
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India were conunended to the early conisidemtion of tl;^ I^ominkw 
c^ncemed.^ ^ 

On this occasioi^ the Outcome was inore rapid* 
though not without uneasy protests, proceeded to arrange for the 
concession desired by the Sikhs ks to the admission of their wives 
and children,® though in many casefe the Sikhs had no intention 
of permanent settlement in Canada and merely desired to make 
money there. In Australia and New Zealand assurances were 
^vpn that no difficulties existed in the way of the exercise of 
the right, which indeed was of negligible importance in view of 
the paucity of resident Indians. The necessary legislation based 
on reciprocal treatment which had been prepared in India in 
J1908 was presented to the Legislative Council in 1920. But the 
favourable^' consideration which had been hoped for in respect 
of the dis'dbilities of Indians in the Union was destined to complete 
disappointme^it. On the contrary the outcry against the holding 
of trading licences by Indians and their use of the registration of 
companies io hold land became so strong that the Grovemment 
capitulated and enacted a measure still less favourable to Indians 
thfim the existing law. .The Transvaal Ordinance No. 9 of 1912 ® 
^ve the po\fer to municipalities to grant trading licences, but 
* allowed an appeal to a magistrate from a refusal, and in Krugers- 
dorp in 1918 three cases occurred in which appeals were allowed, 
thus rousing angry temper among the competitor^of the Indians. 
cAt the same time attention was concentrated on the use of 
companies to hold land, the number of Indian companies having 
increased from 3 in 1913 to 370 in 1919 with a capital of £480,000, 
carrying on a large trade in the East Rand area. Their rivals 
^accused them of living in unsanitary premises, cutting prices, 
and /)th/5r malpractices, while for the Indians it was argued that 
their methods were as honest as those of their competitors, and 
that the latter were not c£ any high status, being mainly Jews or 
other immigrants. The latter, however, had votes, and thejr 
views prevailed in the* Act No. 37 of 1919. The effect of this 
measure is thiit in mining areas, whifh are, of course, the places 
1 Pari Pap^ Cd. ei77/pp.a95-201. 

, * Order in Cq'incil, March 26, 1919. An Order^f June 12, 1918, exempted 

Biitlflh Indians tma miMUtiy service. * • 

• Thfe Gold^lSaw, No. 86 of 1908. forbade residence in gold areas. 
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where Indiaiis dipire especially to trade, no rtew trading licences 
may be issued after May 1, 1919, save in respect *of businesses 
alrrady established; *that in other ^areas,* which are of minor 
importance, no change* is made ; and that after the same dale 
the devices by which Indians have managed to evade the law 
prohibiting their holding land are to be illegal. * * 

It is hardly surprising that these new 'disabilities, occurring 
at a time when the status of India had been •markedly increase^ 
by the determination to confer upon it a new constitution, created 
deep indignation in the Indian community, which already suffer^ 
from the complete neglect of the Government to pro^de for it 
educational facilities or proper housing accommodation, factors 
which are largely responsible for the defects found in the com-^ 
munity. Appeals were made to the Government of dndia and 
the Secretary of State to secure the disallowance of the measure 
by the Imperial Government, but Mr. Mpntagu pointed out 
that the step taken would be deeply resented by the .Union 
Government, which had just proclaimed its perfect* autonomy 
in language which suggested a warning against interference. 
Nor could he see much prospect of relief through reciprocals 
legislation in India, for South Africans are hardly ever resident ^ 
there in any number. He, therefore, urge^ the Indians to take 
advantage of the offer of the Union Government to set up a com- 
mission to invesligate the grievances of the Indians, and arrange- 
ments were made that Sir Benjamin Robertson, who was instru- ' 
mental in presenting the Indian case in the negotiations of 1914, 
should proceed to the Union, not to sit as a member of the com- 
mission, but to give evidence and to aid it with his advice. The 
discussion was acerbated by allegations of bad faith, made by* 
leaders of the Indians, who declared that the Government diad 
repudiated an understanding arrived at with Mr. Gandhi when 
the settlement of 1914 was attained,* while the'Indiv c4se 
suffered from the unhappy connexion of Mr. Gandhi first 
with the passive-resistance movement which evoked the Punjab 
disorders, and then with dhe Caliphate JendeaV?)ur to dis- 
continue co-operation ^with the Government of ^ India. Yet 
the jdstice of the Indian claims is hardly open to ^rious con- 

» TkeJTimes, Sept«nbcr 8, 1919. 
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tmtkm, however gteat the practical difficulties of fiving 
^ect. But the oommiesioiL’s report d^s dot pronlise relief. 

In New Zealand* also events have tended to render more 
difficult the position of Bntish Indians. * Alarm spread in 19S0 
on the ground that the number of Indians who successfully passed 
the langh&ge test for entrance into the Dominion was increasing, 
Indians, it was said* learning during a brief sojoiun in Fiji 
sufficient English fdt this purpose. As a result the Government 
proceeded to introduce fresh immigration legislation of a curious 
pharacter. Under it persons of British birth or parentage (except 
criminals,' lunatics, and those suffering from certain diseases) can 
settle in the Dominion on taking the oath of allegiance. Other 
persons ma^ visit New Zealand for business, heal^, or pleasure 
purposes, out those who desire to enter the Dominion in order 
to settle there are required to make a previous application in 
writing from* their cpuntry of residence, setting forth in detail 
their qualifications for settlement. If the Minister of Customs 
is satisfied'iof the desirability of the proposed settler, he may 
grant a permit for entry, and the Governor-General by proclama- 
tion ifiay exempt nations and peoples from the operation of the 
rule, but otherwise no settler, not of British parentage or origin, 
may enter the Dominion without a permit. The enactment would, 
of course, be ineffective to achieve its purpose if ‘ British ’ 
included British Indian or Chinese subjects, and accordingly it 
is made clear that these British subjects as aborigines of Asia^ 
are, reckoned for the purposes of immigration as foreigners. The 
mode of procedure is unfortunate, and offends against imperial 
sentiment, and it is a very minor advantage that it enables the 
'Government to dispense with the provisions of the law of 1908 
reqsirii^ thumb-marks of Chinese immigrants to be taken, an 
arrangement against which the Chinese representative in New 
Zdland has^profested energetically to the Dominion Government. 
When it is remembered that in the Commonwealth of Australia 
it has been found possible by a language test, ingeniously 
«nployed, to* exclude every undesirable immigrant, it is strange 
that New Zea^d could not adopt the sajne device. 

1 ^ BriljA«ubjeeb*by naturalization, and Aboriginal natives of,Britfaai 
poaiessions, are pl(«^ in the same position; Ast^o.SSoflOao. 
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In Cana^ al«o the situation has become less easy in IdSQ, 
partly in syiflpathy Wth the Califopian movement to exclude 
Japanese immigration and to secure the gradual elimination of 
Japanese settlers. Undoubtedly during the war, especially in 
1918, there was some increase in the Asiatic population in British 
Columbia, for the Chinese immigration was promoted by employers 
of labour, and Japan was entitled to allow*some four hundred of 
her subjects to enter, and strict enforcement even of that limit 
was rendered difficult under war conditions. The matte? is 
complicated by the fact that Asiatic labour is urgently demanded 
by fruit farmers and by employers who need domestic servants 
or laundry workers, while Labour regards with much hostility 
any movement which may perpetuate competition^ in wages? 
Moreover, rumours of the intention of Japan to fosm strong 
settlements in America, spread without a due sense of responsi- 
bility, tend to create a feeling of hostility fo all Asiatics, which 
affects British Indians as well as Japanese or Chinesei The 
position is embarrassing for the Dominion Govemident, which 
could not extend to British Indians the same treatment as it 
allots to Japanese, without raising a storm of pqjitical feeling, 
which it could not well face, while to deprive the Japanese of 
^ the privilege which they now enjoy wou(4 be internationally 
an extremely delicate step. The l^minion indeed is already 
embarrassed in'lts dealings with the Japanese settled within its 
limits by the attempt of British Columbia to defy its authority* 
in treaty matters by insisting on the exclusion of Japanese from 
emplo}mient in certain forms of labour. Under the treaty by 
which the commercial relations of Japan and Canada are governed, 
it is provided that the Japanese shall not be differentially treated* 
in t^ regard, and, as the treaty has been made operfTtive 
throughout the Dominion by a Dominion Act, passed under the 
federal power to carry out the treaty obligations of*Canada, the 
Dominion Government are clearly right in holding that the 
provincial legislation which runs counter to the treaty is so far 
null and void. One matter of satisfactioi} may,* however, be 
recorded; when the I)ominion Govemiflent in tli^fr Franchise^ 
BiU 3i 1920 provided* for* the exclusion bom the franchise of 
persons who, otherwise .eligible, would be exclufed under pro- 
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vjncial laws from t&e provincial franclyse, thus excluding British 
Indians in British Columbia^ there were protests fitftn tiie Liberal 
p^rty which deprecated the attempt to refuse the right to vote 
on such a ground. But whether^ as regards Canada or Australasia 
it is impossible to gainsay the declaration of Senator Earle on 
March 12* in the Australian Senate : ^ There cannot be any 
natural feeling of fellowship between Asia and Australia. Our 
principle of a White Australia, by which we must stand or fall, 
necessarily embitters the Asiatic peoples ; and, except for 
diplomatic reasons, there can be no real friendship between the 
peoples oi Australia and the millions of Asia.’ 

These considerations explain the doubts felt in the Dominions 
hs to thi wisdom of renewing the Anglo- Japanese alliance of 1911. 
The Prenfiers of Australia and New Zealand alike, however, 
have asserted their belief in the wisdom of renewal, subject to 
due security being obtained for the policy of reserving the 
Dominions* for white settlement and for the avoidance of any 
obligation fending to support of Japan in a controversy with the 
United States, with which power the Dominions are anxious to 
•establish (^osf^ relation!? of amity and co-operation. In Canada 
• public opinion tends in the same direction. Australia has a 
special interest in the attainment of cordial relations between the 
United States and Japan, for her unfettered power to control 
immigration and trade in the islands mandated to her was con- 
' ceded by Japan on the understanding that similar rights would be 
hers in regard to the former possessions of Germany north of the 
Eiquator, including the island of Yap, and if Japan should fail to 
secure her aims, she would have some title to ask for the reopening 
*of the whole issue.^ 

f » 

^ To neither desire of the Dominions does there appear to be any unsuperable 
obstacle; the ttreaty of 1911 ecq>res8ly contemplated (Article IV) that, if either 
party cdndiided a k^^ral treaty of arbitration with a third power, nothing 
in the treaty would impose uqpon it the obligation of going to war with that 
power, and it has been generally conceded that the Peace Commission treaty of 
September 15, 1V14, between the United Kingdom and the United States, ftilflls 
the condition envisaged in the treaty of 1911. Compare Canada Houte of 
^ Commoni D^Sifs, April 27, l921. 
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THE DOMINIONS a'ND NATIVE RACES 
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Native loyalty in the war — Enfranchisement Canadian Indians — The 
natives of Australasia — Native unrest in South Africa -i- THfe policy of segrega- 
tion and the colour bar — The Native Affairs Act, 1920r. 

The war brought most satisfactory proof of the loyalty of 

the native races of the Dominions to the British Crown. The 

American Indians of Canada, the Maoris of New Zealand and* 

the people of the islands under her administration, and 

natives of South Africa showed eagerness to rend^f whatever 

services they could in the war. The Maoris pressed their right to 

enlist in the fighting forces until it had to be conceded, and, 

though they were not included automatically in the Acl of 1916 

establishing the draft system, the power to apply it to them was 

given by the measure, though its application did not prove toi 

be necessary. Even more remarkable wjs the enthusiasm of the 

Cook Islanders, whose remoteness from the affair5 at the world 
' .... • 
was no barrier to the expression of their determination to servd 

in numbers remarkable in view of their scanty population. In 

Canada some Indians raised the question whether, in view of 

their special status, the application of compulsory service to them* 

could be justified, but there was no lack of loyalty in this attitude. 

In South Africa enlistment of men for military service ‘was 

negatived by considerations of internal policy, but lairge bodies 

were recruited for labour service overseas and regrettably many 

of these labourers perished by accident and epidenyc yirhile* 

rendering excellent services to the Empire. 

The fruits of Indian loyalty in Canada were seen in the intro- 
duction of a Bill in March 1920 to improve i!he status* of the 
Indian population, which numbers ab(/ut 106,000, settled in 
1,625 reserves throughout Jthe country. The measure aims at 
attaining the better education of Indian cluldren aipd the eleva- 
tion ^f Indians to th^* status of fhlly quijjified British subjects. 
Hie ^vemmeut is authorized to establish ^ay| industrial, and 
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bo 0 U'ding schools for Indian children pf any r^serv# or district 
d^ignatfd hy the Superii^endent-Generd, and ^very Indian 
child between the ages of seven and fifteen who is physically able 
must att^ school, due regard being paid to his religion. The 
process of enfranchising Indian^ is simplified : such enfranchise- 
ment mAy be granted on the report of an official appointed by 
the Superintendent-Gteneral ; on it being granted the Indian, 
Us wife and childi^n, are placed on the same plane as other 
British subjects in the Dominion. Patents may be issued for 
^eir lands to enfranchised Indians, and Indian bands as a whole 
may be Enfranchised, and severe penalties are imposed on 
gambling, drinking, and the possession of liquor in an Indian 
reserve. Any Indian woman who marries any person other than 
an Indian ceases to be subject to the regulations affecting Indians. 

In New Zealand the Maoris unquestionably achieved for 
themselyes aA increase of public respect by their war services, 
while tjieir* economic condition has been furthered by measures 
of co-operaffcive labour applied to the working of their lands. 
The adHition of Samoa to the charge of New Zealand eventuated 
in a lohg-needed reform*; an Act of 1919 created a new ministry, 
that of External Affairs, and a department of External Affairs, 
and charged it with ^ the administration of the dependencies of 
the Dominion including the Cook Islands and Samoa. Hitherto 
it had been impossible effectively to ma^iage thfe affairs of the 
•dependencies through the dispersal of the business connected 
witl} them over several departments, and the new minister was 
accorded the opportunity of effecting the necessary changes in 
the island administration, but in 1920 the Cook Islands were 
taken from the minister’s control. The Civil Service of th6 
Cook Islands, like that of Samoa, is to form part of the Civil 
Service of New Zealand, a reform which is of hi gh importance. 

Tn (he Cbmiponwealth there is no native population com- 
parable with that of New Zealand in development, and the war 
prevented any great expenditure on the development of the 
resources of ^pua, (hough the importance of oil evoked at the 
end of hostilities an afrangement for t^e undertaking by the 
'Anjy^o-Persian^ company of researches* in order to ascertaiit and 
make tivailable^Papuan oil. In Austral^ itself ^o progr^ was 
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made in dealing mth t£e Question of the abongines, t>hV« suae- 
what significant tituhur chang<e in Novemba IQldde^Cd;^ tlje 
recognition in the Coibmonwealth tAat the, style of 'Munster for 
External Affairs was inappropriate as* denoting a mini^iter whdise 
chief duty was the supervision oi the administration of the terri- 
tories of the Commonwealth. The title was then dropped in 
favour of the name Minister for Home and Tenjitories, and in 
lieu of the old name of Minister for Home Affairs was adopted ^he 
designation of Minister for Works and Railways. ^ * 

In the Union of South Africa, however, the effects of the war 
on the native population have been far reaching, and the results 
will deeply inffuence for all time the history of the country, j 
T he wider experience gained by the war, the visits of many t^ 
European countries, reports of the extreme efficiei\cy of the 
African troops armed by Germany, increased education and 
freedom from tribal conditions have created in the native desires 
of which he was previously without experience. But the seeds of 
tlie dissatisfaction now prevalent throughout South -Africa were 
sown before the war, especially by the Natives Land Act df 1913.^ ^ 
The measure was prompted by the conception that a policy of 
segregation between the natives and Europeans * was possible,"'^ 
and that it was to be carried out by defining throughout thef* 
country areas in which natives could purchase lands, while in all 
other lands suth purchases were made illegal. The leasing of 
lands by natives on the share system was also prohibited ; unden* 
it prior to the Act many natives had squatted on private farms, 
or lands held by large companies, or on Crown lands, paymg to 
the farmers in the case of private letnds rent in the shape of 
a share in their produce and labour. This now became illegal, 
and farmers, though permitted to renew existing tenajicios on* 
this basis, preferred to grant mere contracts of service. The 
acquisition of lands by Europecms within native areas was for- 
bidden, but this was little comfort to the natives, who derived 
practically no benefit from it. An alleviation, however, was 
secured as regards the Cage, for the Supreme Ccurt held that 
the terms of the Act were inoperative in tkat pro^ce, since if 

» Keith, Imperial Unitp, pp.l80-9 ; Pari Pap. CW.J'508 ^The Round Table* 
ix, 40i9?O ; General Smuts, Journal of African Society, xvi.irr£^62. • 
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operative they woald have violated tjie provu|i<m qf the Obi^ 
Act which preserves the native fr^chise in the Catpe by limiting 
the natives possibility of ol^taining the lahd qualification for the 
vote. ' • * ' 

The demarcation of areas ’was entrusted to a Conunission 
under Sw'William Beaumont which ‘reported in 1916. The tirms 
of the report ^caused, great dissatisfaction among the natives ; 
it was admitt^ by»Sir W. Beaumont that he would have liked 
fo set aside for the natives large compact areas, but this coarse 
proved impossible, as objections were constantly raised to the 
inclusion of European-owned farms in native areas, and accordingly 
' the Commission carved out artificial areas. Moreover the relative 
^tribution of land evoked much bitterness; 87 per cent, of 
the land to be reserved for 1,250,000 Europeans, the rest for 
4,500,000' natives, whose numbers were increasing at a much 
more rapid rute than those of the white population. On tkis 
report was jhamed the Native Affairs Administration Bill of 1917, 
which aimed at carrying out the policy of 1913 by assigning 
definiMy certain areas, as suggested in the report, to the natives, 
and excluding them from any other areas. Protests were at once 
Wde that*th'e lands thus to be granted were neither in extent 
'sufficient to allow a native to have a reasonable chance of acquiring 
land, nor in quality and position suitable for making a satisfactory 
living upon. The Unionist party objected stronjgly to the pro- 
' 4 >osal, which was eventually laid aside for the time being, but left 
the natives convinced that the aim of the Government was to 
allot to them such small amoimts of land that they would be 
compelled to work in a quasi-servile condition for Europeans if 
they were not to starve. 

At the same time the situation was aggravated by the Labour 
unrest in the Transvaal which resulted in the white workers 
acquiring higher wages vdiile nothing was done for the natives. 
As early as February 1918 the natives on the East Rand had 
boycotted certain stores by reason of the high prices charged, 
and though a VBpecial< inquiry was held and also an investigation 
by the Conupiasion on the Cost of Living nothing was done to 
eecnre an increase the wages of the natiyes. When, therMore, 
the municipal employees at Johannesbu^, by means of a'*ltrike 
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in March t<\May, secured very large increases of wages from the 
inuiiicipality»d;he* natives, Vho had an equal right to^consideration 
and received nothing, adopted the ssliptie method, only to find that 
under the Riotous Assemblies and Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1914, they were guilty of an/offence, as they had broken their 
contracts, whereas the European employees, being under daily 
engagements, had avoided a technical crinie. Severe sentences 
were imposed, and bitter indignation created; resulting in agita- 
tions and protests by Churches and missionary societies. The 
Government, unhappily so long quiescent, felt it necessary to 
move, especially as they feared that enemy agents were instigating 
revolt; on June 29 General Botha appealed to the loyalty of, 
the natives, suspended the sentences, and appointed the Chigf 
Magistrate of the Transkeian territories to inquire^ into their 
grievances. On July 11 he met a representative gathering of 
natives who protested against the increased cost of living ; the 
lack of educational facilities; the operation of the pass law, 
admittedly unjust and inequitable ; the defective provision made 
for compensation in respect of miners’ phthisis, death, or*disable-^ 
ment ; and the colour bar. Under the governmental regulations 
issued in terms of the Mines and Works Act, 1911,* certificates of 
xompetency cannot be granted to coloured persons in the 
Transvaal or the Free State, and certificates granted in other 
provinces are not available outside the province. Thus a native, 
however efficient, is for ever barred from becoming a skilled* 
labourer, and his rights as an unskilled labourer were at the 
same time assailed by the Miners’ Union, 60 per cent, of 
whose members were Dutch, and who demanded that coloured 
drill sharpeners should be dismissed, while the Johannesbius 
municipality had approved the practice of papng .uni^lled 
white workers at enhanced wages, thus barring employment in 
that avenue also to the natives. (Gleneral Bothe warned# the 
delegation of the danger of listening to agitafion, dwell on the 
prevalence of world high prices, and the difficulties of Parliamen- 
tary action, and, though the^trouble was tided over for the moment, 
the causes of unrest were left untouched.* Accordingly in February 
1919 the difficulties ^^ain came to a h^<^ the^natives, under 
the^Aessure ot high prices, claiming increase<j|*wdges and the 
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appointment of a i^ttive wages board. RTots took pl^ce in native 
opmpounds, find on February 28 a native tmeeling was followed 
by racial riots, apparently ^ue to the faidt of the Europeans in 
Virededorp, in which eigh/: natives were* killed. The disorders 
were repressed with, as usual, little regard to the just complaints 
of the i\|M;ives, who remained discontented and sullen, resenting 
deeply both their ecqpomic depression and the unfair operation 
of the pass laws, which are kept in operation because they aid 
in rendering the natives amenable to control. A passive resistance 
movement, or even a strike, was advocated in 1919 on this 
specific gcound. The abolition of the colour bar was suggested 
by Mr. Jagger, but nothing has been accomplished generally to 
make this effective even as regards the coloured as opposed to 
the native workers ; the Labour party maintain that they would 
agree to it's removal if the law provided that the same rates must 
be paid to workers whatever their colour, but othervdse they 
will not telax their attitude. 

The* ob\ious gravity of the situation has not been under- 
j estimated by the Government. When opposition developed to 
the action taken in 1917, the question of adopting Sir W. Beau- 
mont’s report was referred to four committees, one in each 
'province, which reported as to the changes desirable in the report. 
The divergences were* such as to preclude action, and on May 26, 
1920, accordingly the Prime Minister introduced admeasure based 
pn the recognition that the time was not ripe for any decisive 
demarcation of areas. The new measure, as passed, provides 
for the establishment of a Native Affairs Commission imder the 
chairmanship of the Minister for Native Affairs, to consider any 
question relating to legislation or administration (other than 
f routine administration) in connexion with the natives. The 
Commission will make recommendations to the minister ; if he 
does not accept them, they may require that the question be 
decided^by the Gbvemor-General in Council, and as a final resort 
require the laying before Parliament of all the papers on the 
issue. The pli^ is based on the proposals scheduled to the South 
Africa Act, |909, regarding the administration of native terri- 
tories at present unde^ the Crown if hancled over to the Uftion, 
and aiips abthc^ adoption of a continuous and well-thou^tlt-out 
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policy on native^^ affairs. ^ In the second place, the Governor- 
General is littHionzed •to establish a local council for areas whe^e 
aboriginal natives predominate, with powQp to provide for the 
maintenance of roads, lirains, dams, and furrows, water supply, 
suppression of stock diseases, /destruction of noxious weeds, 
sanitation, hospitals, methods of agriculture, and educational 
facilities, for which purpose they may levy, a rate^of £1 annually 
on each adult male. Rules may be made fop*the consultation of 
the natives before the members are nominated, and for thefr 
period of office and remuneration ; each council will be presided 
over by a permanent civil servant. Thirdly, the Govemof- 
General may on the advice of the Commission summon an assembly • 
of native chiefs, members of native or local councils, and prcj- 
minent natives, with a view to ascertaining the set\timents of 
the native population of the Union. This proposal is* based on 
the power given to the Governor in the Transvaal constitution 
of 1906 and the Free State constitution of 1907, but in^ neither 
case was it acted upon. On the other hand the appointment of 
councils is an extension of a system which, applied in the Cape* 
under the Glen Grey Act,^ had worked vary advantageously. 

In explaining the Bill the Prime Minister dwelt &n*the growing 
estrangement of the natives, laying stress on the fact that thd 
tribal life was breaking up and the native* had entered industry 
only to find that the^Europera workers interposed barriers to 
his further progress. He urged that careful study of the situation* 
was necessary, and this could be performed by a Commission, 
which might at once take up the problems of racial segregation, 
native education, native life in urban and industrial areas, native 
taxation, and the operation of the pass laws. Very divergent 
views were expressed by the different parties. Colonel .Creswell,* 
for Labour, declared his belief in the real segregation of natives 
and Europeans, the former to be given adequate lands ^and 
sufficient aid in making them productive to make it nee^ess for 
them to leave their reserves, while the Europeans should labour 
as ekewhere with their oiyn hands, and not defend on native 
workers. Similar sentiments were expressed by iColonel-Com- 
maifllant Coffins, of t^e South African pasty^ whq*held that, if a 

No. 25 of 1894. 
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native were to have pnqperty, it iuu|t ^ api^ frqm the white 
Aum, and byrDr. Halan, a Nationalist, whe ar^ed that the <mly 
courses open were oppressioit or fusion, wh%h American experience 
showed to be thoroughly -bad, or segregation, under which the 
native could develop his characteristic ({ualities, though neither 
of these specJcers emphasized the ^lecessity of large additional 
areas being grimted. A young Nationalist, Mr. Van Hees, revived 
the traditions of thb Boer Republics by insisting that the problem 
Ihust be viewed solely from the point of view of the protection 
of the white man without regard to justice to the native, itnd 
demanded the elimination of Portugal from Mozambique, of 
Belgium from the Congo, of the British South Africa Company 
^om Rhodesia, and of the Imperial Government from Basuto- 
land, Bed^Uanaland Protectorate, and Swaziland. Mr. Feetham, 
a Unionist, described the policy as one of brutal Prussianism 
which woiild**be fatal to the white man in South Africa, and 
remind^ t^e House that under' Article XXIII of the League of 
Nations Covenant members of it undertake to secure the just 
rtreatm^t oi the native inhabitants of territories under their 
controk Sir T. Smartt held that segregation in the full sense 
Vas impossfblfe as it would involve the handing over of too large 
toeas and paralysing the industries of the country ; but he held 
that native education could be improved, and the natives per- 
mitted to develop in the social scale withput breaking down the 
'social divisions between the races. The debate, however, revealed 
plainly the extraordinary difficulty of the issues and suggested 
no clear or easy solution. 

One decidedly ominous feature of the situation is the growing 
influence of sedition mongers among the natives, who, encouraged 
4)y the possibility of civil war in the Union, have begun to preach 
the doctrine of a Republic for the African race, and the extreme 
dasc consdoiuness of masy of the natives was vividly exhibited 
in riotSig arising from wage claims at Port Elizabeth in 
October 1920. • 
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802. 

British fleet, services of, 118, 186. 
British Labour Party, 96. 

British naturalized subjects, deprived 
of votes, 92, 275, 276. 

British North America Act, 1867, 242, 
267, 289-802. , 

British War Cabmet, 27, 28, 80 ; 
relation to Imperial War Cabinet, 

84. 

Brits, Col., 116, 117, 122. 

Bulgaria, 20, 154, 161. 

Bureau of Entomology, 48. 

Burrell, Hon. M., resignation from 
Canaidian ministry, 207. 

Burton, Hon. H., 80, 225, 228, 281, 
Butter, purchases of by Imperial 
Government, 67. 

Buxton, Viscount, Governor-General 
of the Union of South Africa, 189, 
246. 

Byng, Lieut .-General Sir Julian, 78. 

Cabinet, in Dominions, 4, 5 ; signiflca- 
tion <A term, 88. * 

Cable rates, 48. 

CidiiMmian movement against Japanese 
immigration, 828. • ^ 

Clfllada, formatkgi of Dominion, 2 ; 
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federal constitution, 8 ; Senate, 41, 
255, 256 ; cOnstijtutionid change, 8, 
267 ; economic notifies during w^F, 
%r-4S8 ; prohibition, 09, 60 ; muitaiy 
forces in the war, 75-86, 106, 107, 
108; post-war organization, 1Q9 
110 ; naval forces, 185, 186, 141, 142 
148 ; share in i>eace negotiations, 146- 
155 ; status in League of Nations^ 
155-70 ; diplomatic rej^rlsentation, 
172-6 ; eoalition government, 197- 
207 ; suffrage, 2?8, 275, 276, 277 ; 
the Dominion and the Provinces, 
289-802 ; attitude to Indians add 
Japanese, 815, 816, 820, 828,«824 ; 
North American Indians, 825, 826. 
Canada Food Board, 58, 54. * 

Canadian Air Force, 85, 110. , 

Canadian Military Service Branch, 85. • 
Canadian Military Service Council, 85. 
Canadian National Railways Co., 56. 
Canadian Nationality defined, 265 n. 2. 
Canadian Northern Rail^y, 56, 57. 
Canadian Railway War Board, 58.. 
Canadian Trade U)minission, 51. 
Canadian I^ade Mission, 51. 

Canadian War Mission at Washington, 
50. ^ 

Canadian *Wool Commision, 58. 

Cape of Good Hope, error Si Govem-t 
ment of, in 1884, 118. ^ 

Cape To#ii, Nationalist Congress at, 
in 1919, 286 ; in 1929, 288, 289. ' 

Capital ships, policy of building, 141. 
Carey, Mfr., 219. 

Caroline Islands, 151. 

Carvell, Hon. F. B., 208. 

Cashin, Hon. Sir M., 241, 248. 

Catholic vote in Queensland, 219. • 

Cattle, importation of, into United 
iUngdom, 58. 

I Catts, J. H., 168. • 

I Cecil, Lord Robert, appointed to 
represent South .^ica at League 
Assembly meeting, 170. 

Centra Appeal Judge, Canada, 85. • 
Centrm Wool Committee, Austrdia| 
62, 68. • * 
Chamberlain, Rt. Hon. Austen, 166. 
Chamberlain, Rt. Hon. Joseph, 10, 15, 
286t ^ 

Channel of CoAimunicatidi between 
Imperial and Dominion Govern- 
ments, 81, 40, 167, 245, 246 j 
C hapman, ,J., viws on legislative 
authority of Dominions, 270. , 
Cheese,* purchases of, by Imperial 
Government, 52,«58, 67. 

Chelmsfoiti, IipnL ^52^ 

Chile, 149, 169. 
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China, Tq)re8entatioii at Peace Con- 
ference, 149. • 

Chinese immimtion into Dominions, 
•816, 822,828: ^ 
Chinese latoUr in Samoa,«186, 18?. 
Cjyil Service of Dominions, 5, 6, 55, 
824. 

Claassen, Vddkomet, 128. 
Qemenceau, G., 82, 150. 

Coaker, Hod. W. F., 59, 240, 242. 

Coal industry. New Zealand, 68, 69. 
Collins, Col. Commandant W. R., 881 . 
Colombo, naval base at,* 189. 

Oolonial Conference, 1887, 9. 

Colonial Conference, at Ottawa, 1894, 

9 . 

Colonial Conference, 1897, 9, 15. 
Colonial Coi^erence, 1902, 9, 12, 15. 

\ Colonial Conference, 1907, 9, 18, 15. 
Colonial Courts of Admiralty Act, 1890, 

f21. 

Colonial Laws* Validity Act, 1865, 7. 
Colonial Naval Defence Act, 1865, 12. 
Colonial stocks, security for trustee 
investment in,»under Imperial Act 
(68 & 64. Viet. c. 62), 26p, 261. 
Coloured troopis, 108, 825. 

Commerclkl treaties, 14, 147. 
Commercial TJfusts Act, 1^10, New 
I Zealand, 68. 

Commissie Drift, defeat of Beyers at, 
124. * « 

^mmittee of Deflnce, in New Zealand, 

I 110. 

Conunittee of Imperial Defence, 18, 14 ; 
discussion of foreign poltcy in 1911, 
16 ; advise preparation of ‘ War 
Books \ 17. 

/^mmittee on Raw Materials, 42. 
Commonwealth of Australia : see 
Australia. 

Conunpnwealth Electoral Acts, 1918 
(No. 27) and 1919 (No. 81), 276. 
Commonwealth Electoral (War-time) 
Act, 1917 (No. 8, amended by No. 29 
*of 1919), 276. 

Commonwealth Police Force, 98. 
Commonwealth Shipping Board, 68, 
64. 

Communications, 48. 

Communications,* channel of, between 
DominicAis and Uftited Kingdom, 
81, 40, 167, 245, 246. , 

Company law, legislative power in 
Canada as to, 2^ n. 1, m. 
Confe^nce : see Colonial Conference, 
and Imperial Confer^oe. • 
6gnilscatory legibfg;ion in the Domin- 
ions, 259, 260. « « 

Connaughl, Duka ot^ 246* 
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Conquest* of Gennaa 8oid:h-Wett; 
AftrjjBa, 112-18g • 

Conscription* in Canada, 79-84; in 
t New Z^and, 9^101 ; in New- 
foundland, 105 ; rejected in Am- 
tralia, 88-98 ; impracticable In 
SouJti Africa, 104. 

Conservative Party in Canada, 208-7. 

* Coni^ituent powers, of Dominion Par- 
liaments, 8. 

Constitution, alteration of Canadian, 
8, 162, 207, 267, 268, 800, 801 ; of 
Austredian Constitution, 808-10. 

Constitution Alteration (Legislative 
Powers) Bill, Australia, 808-10. 

Constitutional Conference, as to Em- 
pire constitution, proposal to hold, 
35, 86, 166, 170 n. 1, 176. 

Consultation of Dominions on peace 
terms, 28, 145-55. 

Contraband, lists of, fixed by Imperial 
Government, 20. 

Control of League of Nations over 
Mandatories, 194, 195. 

Cook, Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph, 80, 150, 
164, 210, 218, 215, 216. 

Cooper, Hon. Sir J. Pope, Chief Justice 
of Queensland, 251. 

Copper Producers’ Association Pro- 
prietary Ltd., 61. 

Cost of Living Act, 1915, New Zealand, 
67, 68. 

Cost of Living Commission, South 
Africa, 71, 72. 

Council of Defence, Australia, 86. 

Council of Four, 1^. 

Council of Ten, 149, 150. 

Country Party, in tWe Commonwealth, 
217. 

Covenant of the League of Nations, 
155 ; Article VIII, 158 ; Article X, 
157, 158, 160, 161, 166; Article 
XVI, 157, 159 ; Article XXI, 157 ; 
Article XXII, 180, 192, 198, 194, 
195 ; Article XXllI, 882. 

Cowley, Hon. Sir A., 260. 

Crerar, Hon. T. A., 202. 

Creswell, Lt.-Col. F. H. P. (defeated in 
1921 election), 225, 284, 881. 

Crewe, Marquess of, represents views 
of India at Imperial Conference of 
1911, 814. 

Cronje, Conunandant, defeat of, 185. 

Crown, control of executive govern* 
ment in Colonies by, 1 ; see al» King. 

Cuba,* representation at Peace Con- 
ference, 149. 

Currie, Liedt.-General Sir Arthu% 76, 
108. * • ^ 

Czecho-Slovakia, 1^, 150, 154^ !». 
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Diw« of Graee, fixed* by 'Imperial 
Gknremmeiiilt 20. , « 

Pealdii, Hon. 15. « 

De Burger, 227. • • 

Declaration of London, 15. 

Defence, eee Military Defence and 
Naval Defence. , \ 

Defence Act of Union of South Africa, , 

.m. 1. - 

De la Rey, General, 119, 121, 122. 
Delegation to Paris on South African 
Independence, 281, 282. 

Department of Imperial Government 
Supplies, New Zealand, 66, 67. 
Deportation of disloyalists from Aus- 
tralia, 218. 

De Wet, General, 122, 128, 124, 125, 
126, 127. 

De Wet, Hon. N. J., 225. 

Diamond industry, in South-West 
Africa, 100. 

Diplomatic representation of the 
Dominions, 172-6. 

Diplomatic unity of the British Empire, 
7, 149, 172-6. 

Disfidlowance of Canadian Provincial 
lerislation, 8, 299, 300. 

Disiulowance of Dominion Acts, obso- 
' lence of, 7, 8, 166, 167, 288, 258-61. 
Dissolution of Parliament, Governor’s 
discretion as to, 245, 250. 

Divorce legislation in Canada, 298, 299. 
Doherty, Hon. C. J., 154, 159, 160, 
170, 198, 208. 

Dominion, signification of term, 1. 
Dominion Lands Act Amendment Act, 
1919, 41 n. 1. 

Dominion LegisliCfbfes, composition of, 
4,.5 ; powers, 6, 7, 182, 184,261-5,272. 
Dominions Roy^ Commission, 10, 11. 
Double Income Tax, 40. 

Doukhobors, 81, 275. 

Drayton, Sir Henry, 49. 

Drury, Hon. C., 252. 

Dye industry, 42. 

East Africa, 108, 104. 

East London Labour Conference, 
December 1914, 225. 

Economic activities, of Dominion Gov- 
emments, 47-74. 

Economic Conference of the Allies, 

Paris, 1916, 24. 

Ecuador representation at Peace Con- 
teence, 149. 

Education, controversy in Cahada, 

289-06. 

Eleetkms Act, 1920, Canadfi, 276, 277. 
EleotiveJBxecutive, 228. • ' 

Eill%ration, 80. 


EncourOer, 129, 184. 

Engineer and Railway Staff Corps, 65. 
^fdish law, applied ^o Samoa, Ififi, 


Esher, Lordf Committee on the Army 
in |ndia (Cmd. 948), 111. • 

Esquunalt, dockyard at, 141. 

Evans, Mr., 219. 

Ewing, Mr. Justice, report on Northern 
Territory, 220. * • 

Executive ^Committees, in Union of ^ 
South Africa^ 2. * 

Executive Comicils in Dominions, 4, 5. 
Exemptions from military service, fii 
Canada, 81, 88, 84 ; in New Zealand, 
99, 100. 

Expeditionary Force Reserve, New 
Zealand, 98. , 

Expeditionary Forces of Canada Act# 
(1915, c. 11), as to voting, 275. 
Expeditionary Forces Voting Act, 19t4 
(No. 16 ; see also Nca 51 of 1919), 
New Zealand, 274, 275? 

Expenditure of League of Nations, 166. 
Experts, position of relative to Minis- 
ters, 145., 

Expulsion of member .of Australian 
Parlian^ent for disloyalty, 219. 
Extension of duration of Pwliaments, 
271-8. • 

External Affairs Department of New 
Zealandf826. ^ ^ 

Fanning Island, raiding of Cablj * 
Station on, 181. 

Far Eastern Fleet, 189. 

Farmers, exemption of, from military 
service in Canada, 88, 84 ; in New 
Zealand, 99 ; opposition to con-* 
scription in Austriuia, 89. * 

Farmers’ organizations, in Canadian 
politics, 205, 207, 251. • 

Farmers’ Union in Australia, 216. 
Farrar, Sir George, 114. 

Feetham, R., 882. 

Female suffrage, 278, 274. • 

Fielding, Hon. W., 158, 159, IM, 174. 

204, 205. • 

Fihelly, Hon. J. A., 257. 

Finance Act, 1918, New Zealand, 221. 
Fidiei? Rt. Hoil A., 15, 16, 28, 26, 
208, 306. 

Fisheries, governmental control of, m 
Newfoundland, 58, 59. 

Fitzpatrick. Sir P., 4228. 

Flag, South' African, 286. • 

Flavelle,*Sir Joseph, . 

Flax Industry Committ^, in Australia, 

68. * * # • • 

Flax production, in 0luiada,*58. 
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«4, «S; in New 
— jW. « } in Union of sSith 
AWon, 71, 72. • • 

Alhin, 7, 14-18, 146-79, 
Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 1890, 268. 
Forestry Corps, Canadian,^ 77. 
Forestry Corps, Newfoundland, 105. 
Forrest, Rif. Hon. Sir John (Baron 
Forrest), 211, 218, 284. , 

Forster, Lord, 25a 

Foster, Rt. Hon. Sir Geol-ge, 24, 50, 51, 

• 54, 154, 169, 170, 202, 208. 

Fran#^ 149, 150, 158, 169, 177. 
Franchise, changes in, under war con- 

• ditions, 278-8. 

Francke, Col., 116. 

1 French language, official position of, in 
Canada, 289-96. 

Fad (}ontroUer, Canada, 58. 

$ 

Gallipoli expedition, 28, 145. 

Gandhi, M. K., 821. 

Gauge, differences of, in Australian 
railways, 66. ^ 

Geneva, meetijig of League Assembly 
at, 161 n. 1, 170. 

German Civil (Jode, 191. 

^German Rast Africa, 180. 

German New Guinea, 22, 128-81, 151, 
268, 264. « 

^German property; treatment of, in the 
Dominions, 171, 172, 186. 

German Samoa : see Samoa. 


Govwnoi? 4, ^ 

Goiismofa, 81^ * 

Govemor-Gkaienia, 4,J167, ltd, MMIS. 
Grand Trunk Facifle RttOway. 5T, 58. 
Grand Trunk Railway, 86, M. 
Greece^l^, 150, 154. 

Grey, AaJ, 246. 

Grey, G. E., case of, 84. 

Grei^n, Hon. L. E., 211. 

Ha^e Conferences, 16. 

Haig, Fidd-Marshal Sir D., 85, 109. 
Halifax, dockyard at, 141. 

Hanna, D. H., 57. 

Harris, Lloyd, 51. 

Hayti, representation at Peace Con- 
ference, 149. 

Hazen, Hon. J. D., 28. 

Hedjaz, representation at Peace Con- 
ference, 149. 

Henderson, Admiral Sir Reginald, 182. 
Herberishohe, occupation of, 129. 
Hereditary titles. Dominion objections 
to, 280-5. 

Hereros, 119, 188. 

Hertzog, General, Hon. J. B. M., ^9, 
128, 124, 127, 128, 144, 188, 224, 
227, 228, 281, 284, 285, 289. 
Heydebreck, Col. von, 120, 122. 

High Court of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, 806-8, 812, 818. 
Hofmeyr, Hon. J., 144. 

Holman, Hon. W., Premier of New 
South Wales, 211, 212, 246, 247, 


German South-West Afridh, 22, 102, 
112-18, 151, 152, 164, 165, 181, 
187-92. 

"Germans, disfranchised in Canada, 

' 275 ; hi Australia, 276. 

Germany, 19, 158, 154. 

Gibeon, victory at, 116. 

Giftkop, 116. 

Gifts of ships to Dominions by United 
Kingdom, 144. 

Gilnith, Dr. J. A., 219. 

Glen Grey Act, 1894, Cape of Good 

^ Hojlfe, 881. 

Glynn, Hon. P. M., 211, 216. 

Qneisenau, 181. 

Goldi Law, No.* 85 of 1908 %f the 
TransvsAd, 819, 82<J. 

Gold mining, in South Afric^ 78, 74. 

Goold- Adams, Sir J. Hamilton, 258. 

Gouin, Hon. Sir l 4 )mer, 81L 297. 

Government of Irdand BiM, 168. 

Governing Body of the International 

^•Labour Office, J^eague of Nations 
^eluding ^ C^adkm one of 
Labouivrepressntiftives), 161, 162. 


272. 

Honduras, representation at Peace 
Conference, 149. 

Honours, 280-5. * 

House, Col. E, M., 177. 

Hudson Bay Railway, 58. 

Hughes, Rt. Hon. W. M., 24, 25, 27, 
82 n. 1, 41, 46, 87, 88, 91, 150, 158, 
168, 164, 179 n. 1, 181, 209, 210, 211, 
212, 218, 215, 216, 217, 251, 271, 
272, 286, 287, 806. 

Hughes, Hon. Sir Sam, 76. 

Ill-treatment of natives, in German 
South-West Africa, 190. 

Immigration Act, 1920, New Zealand, 
822. 

Imperial Bureau of Mycology, 42, 44. 

In^rial Cabinet (or Conference, Keith, 
The Times, April 26 and 29, 1821), 
melting in June 1921, 170 n* 1. 

Imperial tkinference, 1911, 9, 14, 15, 16, 
188, 814* • 

Impe^ Co-operation in Jbuefness 
affairs, before 19J4, 8-11. ^ 
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jnmo^ IMnatton! 15, V, 87, *166-8, 
Ai. Ml, M8ilW.S15, 898,281. • 
ImpamJBoietal Staff, IS, 111. 


Diiny xoT aeciaiauon or wftr, 19 ; 
. resp^ for Dominion autonomyf 
20-2; imperfect co-operation^ with 

I^miniona, 22-6 ; effective discus- 
sions with Dominions, 27-46 ; pur- 
chases from Dominions, 48, 61-8 
61-8, 66, 67, 71, 72 ; arrangements 
as to Canadian control of her forces, 
86, 109 ; suggests military opera- 
tions in German South-West Africa, 
119 ; in Western Pacific, 128, 129 ; 
naval defence views, 186-45 ; share 
in p^e negotiations, 146-55 ; diplo- 
matic representation of the Domin- 
ions, 172-9 ; Nauru Agreement, 192; 
relaxation of control over Dominion 
leg^atures, 259-61 ; views as to 
titles of honour, 280-5 ; as to Court 
of Appejd, 285-88 ; as to British 
Indians in Dominions, 814-24. 

Imperial Investigation Board, 48. 

Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau, 
89, 42. 


Imperial Mimitions Board, 48-50. 

Imperial Parliament, necessity of 
legislation by, 199, 208, 211, 271, 
272, 277, 278, 282, 800, 801. 

Imperial Preference, 89,44,186,198, 206. 

Imperial Statistical Bureau, 44. 

Imperial War Cabinet, 1917 and 1918, 
27-85, 85 ; It^nsformed into the 
British delegation at the Peace Con- 
ference, 149. 

Imperial War Conference, 1917, 28, 85, 
86-40. 


Imperial War Conference, 1918, 40-6. 
Imperial War Graves Commission, 88, 
89, 41. 

Imports and Exports (Temporary 
Control) Bill, 41, 42. 

Indemnity Act, 1920, Imperial, 268, 

269* 

IndemniW and fecial Tribunals Act, 
1915, South Africa, 126, 128. 
Indemnity and Undesirables Deporta- 
tion Act, 1914, South Africa, modi- 
afldinl919, 128. 

Indq[>ettdent 8 , in South Africa (reduced 
to one in February 1921), 225. 
India, 1, 27, 86, 87, 88, 40, 177, 178, 
8U-24. • 

British, in tlse Ddminions, 



Nmjh American, 826, 826. 
Indwtri^BfflfcieDc^ Board, New Zea- 

Workers A' the World, *#o, 

Indmtrial Workers’ Union of Australia, 

a15. 

Influenza epidemic, in Australia, 811. 
Initiative and Referendum, 801, 802, 

Naviga\ibn Conven- 
tion, 171, 178. 

International# Commission for Air 
Navigatioif, 177. 

International Convention on the Safety 
of Life at Sea, 148. ^ ^ 

^ternational Joint Commission, 174 . 
International relations, 7f 14-18, 146- 
79, 828, 824. 

Interstate Labour Conference, 1918» 
95. 


Irish, vote in Queensland, 89, 219a 
Irvine, Hon. Sir W., 01,»212, 218. 
Italian disaster in 19J7, effect in 
Australia, 91. 

Italy, 149, 150, 158,«169; 177. 


Jagger, J. W. (from •February 1921 
Mmistcr of Railwa;^ and Harbours, 
Union of South Africa), 860. 

Japan, 71, 86, 148, 149, 150. 161, isf, 
164, 169, 177 ; treaty of 1911 with, 
177, 824. 0 # 

Japanese immigration, 816, 817, 828, 
824. • 

Jellicoe, Admiral Lord, report on* 
Dominion navies, 188-48. 

Jensen, Hon. J., 208, 211. 

Jerger, Father, deportation of, 218» , • 
Jervis Bay, Naval College at, 188. • 
Johannesburg, strikes at, 828. * 

Joubert, Captain, 120, 122. 

Judges, removal of Dominion, s!h7 n. 1. 
Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, appeals to, 166, 207, 215, 
285-8. ^ 

Judiciary, in Dominions, 6. 

• • • 

Kaiser Wilhelmsland, occupation of, 
180. 

Kalgborlie to Port iAigusta line,«66. 
Kalmontein, oa;upation of, 115. 
KaribilL occupied by General Botha, 
116. 

Kemp, Hon. Sir Edward, 24, 77, 85, 
109, 170. ^ 

Kemp,«Mmor, 121, 128, 124, 126. 
Kidston, Hon. W«252, 258. •* * 

King, importing pf, ip. Imperial senti- 
ment, 45, 46r; relation .of, to his 
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aOnistera, M7, 248, 251, 252 ; appeal 
to King in Council, Sl!l5-8. 
KIngswood, TCjyisrse of Govemmtnt 
Toroesat, 125. 

Kitchener, Lord, 28. • r 

Kqimei, ISO, 184. « 

Kopjes, meeting of rebels at, 125. 


Labour Conference of New South 
Wales, 95.* 

t Labour Convention, in Peace Treaty, 
160.101,162, 105. • 

Labour Council of New Sktuth Wales, 
•95. 

Labouf!;iegislation in Canada, 50. 
Labour party in Australia, 88, 94, 95, 
•96, 110, 208, 216, 218, 219, 284, 805, 
807, 810, 812. 

•Labour party in Canada, 208-7. 

• Labour party in New Zealand, 220, 
221 . 


Labour party ra South Africa, 228-40. 

Labour partjf in South Australia, 214, 
219. 

Laird Smith, Honf W. H., 217. 

Land Board, in South- W^t Africa, 

189. . 

Lands Act Amendment Act^ 1920, of 
Queenslwd, 258, 254, 258-00. 

Langenhoven, C. J., 166, 167. 

Langevin,^ Monsignor, 293. 

Language, French, in CanadfiT, 289-98. 

I^anguage test, Co Exclude immigrants, 

f 822. 

fiJapointe, E., 174. 

Laurier, Rt. Hon. Sir Wilfrid, 16, 78, 
81, 82, 88, 185, 148, 147, 158, 159, 
168, 197, 198, 200, 201, 202, 204, 

• • 205, 282, 292. 

tl^ajo^e of Nations, 152, 158 ; status 
of Dominions in, 155-70 ; control 
over* mandates, 194, 195; see also 
Covenant. 

Lc^lative authority of Imperial Par- 
liament, restrictions on, 266-9. 

Lewiieux, Hon. R., 148, 158, 175, 200, 
297. 

Dennont Hdu. W., Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Queensland, unconstitutional 
action of, 251, 259. 

Lenrodt Amendment i|p United Aates 
Senate td^League Covenant, 162. 

Levy, Daniel, 217. . 

Lewis, N. £., case of, 188. 

Liberal-National party, in South Aus- 
tralia, 214, 219. * 

Liberal party in (panada, 79, 201-6. 

Liberal party in the Commonwealth, 
90, 91, 92, 96,«90C^ 200r2l9. 

libeial party in 79sw Zealand, 220-8. 


Liberal Unionists, in Canada, 208-T. 
Liberia;, representMh^ it Peace Oqii« 
ference, 149. p 
licaising Aict, 1915, Victoria, 69. 
Lichtenburg Commando, mfcting of, 

Lieutei^t^Govemor, in Canadian 
. Pro'^nces, 8, 4, 250, 801, 802 ; in 
^ Ab^ralia, 258,256. 

Liquor Referendum Act, 1916, New 
South Wales, 69. 

Liquor Traffic, 59, 60, 69, 70. 

Liquor traffic, prohibited in mandated 
territories, 188, 186, 195. 

Liverpool, Earl of, Governor-General 
of New Zealand, 246. 

Lloyd, Rt. Hon. Sir W., 80, 241-8. 
Lloyd George, Rt. Hon. D., 29, 45, 88, 
150, 154, 168, 229. 

Logan, Col., Administrator of Samoa, 
181. 

London Wheat Committee, 62, 68. 
Lougheed, Hon. Sir James, 207 n. 1. 
Liideritzbucht, occupied by Col. Beves, 
114. 

Lukin, Brigadier-General, 114, 115. 
Luxuries, restrictions on imports of, 
68 . 

McCurdy, Hon. F. B., 207 n. 1. 
Macdonald, Rt. Hon. Sir John, 150* 
Macdonald, W. D. S., 228. 

Mackenzie, Hon. D. D., 158, 205. 
McKenzie, Col. Sir Duncan, 114. 
Mackenzie King, Hon. W., 148, 162, 
175, 206. 

Maclean, Hon. A. K., Honorary 
Minister, 2P8. « * ‘ 

Mahon, Hon. H., 219. 

Malan, Dr. D. F., 167, 257, 882. 
Mandatory System, 180-95. 

Manitoba, 278, 289 n. 1, 290, 298, 298, 
801, 302. 

Mannix, Cardinal, 98. 

Maoris, 97, 98, 825, 826; minister 
representing Maori race, 220. 

Maritz, Lieut.-Col., 114, 119, 120, 121, 
122, 128, 124, 125, 126. « 

Marshall Islands, 128, 151. 

Massey, Rt. Hon. W. F., 25, 26, 28, 
80, 88, 100, 101, 150, 154, 164, 167, 
198, 220, 228. 

Mathieu, Archbishop, 82. 

Meat, control of output in Australia, 
60, 68, 806, 807. 

Meat Supply for Imperial Uses Act, 
1915, New South Wales, 807. 
Meighen. Rf. Hon. A., 208, 206, 207* 
Meintjes; C., 124. 

Melbourne, 180, 182# 
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Meononttes, 275. 

Meninifta, Rr. Hon* J. X., 144, 187, 
188. * « 

Mosopotamia, 178, 179. • • 

Ikfetai tn^, in Australia, alien con- 
trol of, 22. - % 
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